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VIEWS OF EDINBURGH. 


YRAVELLING, like charity, should sure to live these impressions over 
begin at home. Let no one la- and over again with any sensible and 
ment that he is cut off from the susceptible companion who will en- 
delightful foreign tour which ‘the trust himself to our guidance; and, 
state of the Continent’ has forbid- after a hard day’s work, to earn the 
den, if he have still to become thanks that are due to a kind and 
ae with the beauties and patient ciceroneship, when all the 
treasures of his own dear land. time we have been trotting our com- 
There is more altogether to be seen panion about quite as much for our 
in Great Britain, whether of the own good pleasure as for his. 
historical, the romantic, the wonder- How we enjoy, forinstance, sallying 
ful, or the picturesque, than inany out with him the first morning into 
ther country on the surface of the Princes Street, that our eyes may 
slike. We leave Ireland out of the wander in admiration and astonish- 
question, for | even tourists have be- ment through the whole length of 
come Repealers now. Let no one that unrivalled causeway from west 
especially ‘lament his hard fate who to east. Beginning with that pile 
intended this summer to have become of Castle rock, and its towers and 
somaleted with St. Petersburg, or  guériies standing bold against th 
Constantinople, or Cairo, or Pesth, if sky; we pass, in rapid glance, first 
he have not seen a city nearer oan the classic portico and rich pillared 
as singular as any of these, and more perspective of the Royai Institution, 
beautiful, viz. the fair sapital of Scot- with our Queen, in graceful robing, 
i nd. We are not Scotch ourselves, enthroned upon it; th 














a 

hen that beau- 
ior, singular to say, could we have tiful Gothic structure starting up 
been, even had we been born inthe _ like a tall sprouting plant, or grace- 


very Heart of Mid-Lothian. Edin- ful jet d’eax, all sparkling still witl 


burgh is not ‘our own romantic the freshness of newly-hewn stone, 
town,’ except in love, gratitude, with the thoughtful head of Sir 


4 


and adoption, yet we envy every Walter Scott seen beneath ; and catch 
traveller his first impressions of her between them as we proceed glimpses 
wondrous beauties; that is,if it be of towers, and sphees, tal old houses, 
possible to envy another that of and rich foliage, till our vision rest 
which we ourselves with alongand on the Calton Hill, with its airy 
close acquaintance have never lost Parther non a traced against the 
the freshness. Still it is a plea- early Eastern sur Or again, to 
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place ourselves north and south, 
looking up on one side at that ex- 
traordinary pile of grey Old Town, 
with its giddy houses, eleven stories 
high ; ragged outline of wall 
and chimney, with tower, and spire, 
and coroneted steeple, scen above ; 
and, nearer and lower, those grand 
arches of the North Bridge, span- 
ning a very city in their length; 
ind, higher and further, the blue line 
of Salisbury Craigs, with huge Ben 
Arthur presiding, like a lion couchant, 
over the scene ;—aund then down on 
the other side, on those splendid rows 
of palatial edifices, terrace below ter- 
race, embosomed in rich gardens, 
with the blue Forth beyond, and the 
long sweeping lines of the Fife hills 
beyond that, till the old song comes 
into our heads, and we involuntarily 
exclaim, in a rhapsody of enthu- 
siasm,— 

Auld Reekie, greet 


New beside > 


its 


ve well; 
And Reekie 
Ye’re like a chieftain old and grey, 
Wi’ a young and bonny bride. 
Or how we delight to stand with 
him at the top of the Lawn Market, 
looking up at strange old houses 
with their gables towards the street ; 
th open stairs mounting above 
our heads; their dark cellars and 
cavities disappearing beneath our 
feet; with those dark, dirty, winding 
passages, like deep rents between the 
houses, sloping into misty darkness, or 
giving momentary glimpses of woods, 
and hills, and turreted mansions, 
like Paradise, beyond them; and 
to wonder in what part of the world 
we can possibly be, till the dress or 
physiognomy of the people — not 
their speech, for that’s all Greek to us 
still—or the names on the many 
boards, — Kenmore, Grocer; Por- 
teous, Tailor ; or Mac Beth, Flesher ; 
or the buzz of a distant bagpipe, or 
a whiff of Scotch broth, struggling 
with less agreeable perfumes, or, 
most significant of all, a sting of sharp 
east wind, convince us that we are 
in no other than the ‘ Land o’ Cakes.’ 
Or how we love to loiter with 
him on the grand road beneath the 
Calton Hill, looking on the one side 
at all the crowded forms of both 
towns, and over and under those 
bridges and bands of communication 
which the old chieftain has extended 


ror 
itil 









oir ; 
like loving arms to his bride, d 
m the other at old Holvrood 
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her massive towers and delicate but 
ruined chapel; beyond which lies 
the glorious expanse of land and sea, 
where the cone of North Berwick 
Law overtops the coast, and even 
the Bass on a clear day is distinguish- 
able; and, casting all comparisons 
to the wind, while it happens just 
here to blow so hard that we can 
hardly keep our hats on, to vow be- 
fore heaven and earth that Edin- 
burgh has not her equal in the whole 
world. 

It were strange if it had, for what 
other city can boast of such a concur- 
rence ofnatural advantages? Situated 
on a quasi peninsula, having the sea 
with its islands, and the Forth with 
its hills, as its east and north bound- 
aries; with Salisbury Craigs flank- 
ing likea wall of defence the approach 
to Arthur's Seat on the south-east ; 
and the rugged knowls of the Braed 
Hills, and the bold lines of the 
Pentlands stretching round from 
the south to the west ; and, lastly, in 
the centre of all that splendid mass 
of rock, inaccessible on three sides, 
and sloping down on the fourth with 
a high rocky ridge, inviting a war- 
like race to perch their nests upon it ; 
Auld Reekie, even when single, must 
have been the wonder of the world. 
And then to see that ‘bonny bride, 
whom he has taken to his arms rather 


late in life—for the old chieftain, like | 


a true cautious Scot, did not encum- 
ber himself with a better-half till he 
could afford it—-and whom he has not 
only placed in a position which 
would alone give grandeur to the 
meanest building, but also clothed in 
a splendour of architecture which 
would make a better St. Petersburg 
of her, even if, like that much over- 
praised city, she lay etched out on 
a swamp. ‘Truly there is no city 
like Edinburgh. 


Twenty cities might be endowed | 


with the superfluity of her beauties. 
The only drawback is, that there is 
too much in one feast even for the 
veriest gourmand in scenery to do 
justice to. One is almost distracted 
with the variety. You feel that, while 
you are enjoying some paragon of 
Art, you are losing some marvel of 
Nature; that while you are gloating 
on a Canaletti; you are neglecting a 
Turner; that you can nowhere place 
yourself'before one grand object with- 
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2 4} 7 
out turning your back on another 
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that, in short, if you are in Edin- 
burgh but a few days, you are gorged 


with an over-abundance of good 
things; and that if you live there all 


your life, you can never be satiated. 
: Ww eE nglish are especially entitled 
kind of fatherly pride at the 
sight of the New Town. It was the 
prosperity resulting to Caledonia by 
her alliance with England which 
built this city of palaces. It was the 
friendly, though at first hated, hand 
f the Unica, which gave away the 
bride. The same deed, signed, as 
tradition reports, in a cellar in the 
High Street, which gave Scotland 
finally to England, gave also some 
eighty years later the New Town 
of Edinburgh to Scotland. 

One cannot but feel, on looking 
round, how puzzling it must have 
been for the first builders to know 
where to place their houses, for very 
embarras de belles sites. ‘There were 
mountain, and sea, and river, and hill, 
and wooded knolls, and verdant slopes, 
ind sunsets and sunrises, such as are 
seen nowhere else, all spread out to 
choose from ; for front or back view, 
or both. Not that we should have 
doubted long. The centre of Princes 


= Street would have been our final 


choice; for mountain and sea, hill 
and river, verdant slopes and wooded 
knolls, may be had in other coun- 
| tries; but where else is there to be 
found an object so strange, so vari- 
ous, so inexhaustibly fascinating, as 
that wonderful, grey, lofty, jagged 
thing, conglomerate of innumerable 


(dwellings, and yet apparently all of 


one piece, spread out before us from 
east to west, which is known by the 
name of ‘the Old Town?’ ‘The won- 
(er is how any mode of life, which 
requires abstraction of thought and 
closeness of application, could ever 
be carried on in rooms commanding 
this view. Lawyers, clergymen, and 
especially authors, unless so fortunate 
as to be blind, must have been ruined 
here. This accounts for the general 
passing of these houses in Princes 
Street, origi inally built for gentle- 
men’s families, into the occupation 
of shopkeepers, who, it may be re- 
marked, borrow a leaf from out of our 
book, and are more civil than most 
others in escorting their customers 
to the door, just for an excuse to get 
s peep of that e xquisite Old Town, and 
o back refreshed to their counters. 
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One of the chief haberdashers in 
Princes Street assured us, in true trad- 
ing language, that he would not sell 
that view before his door for a thou- 
sand pounds; and, in the sympathy 
of our souls, we believed him. How 
the tourists who take up their abode 
at Gibb’s Hotel can manage to get 
dressed of a morning is a perpetual 
enigma. That Old Town must have 
made many a poor man too late for 
the railway. 

How grand is the first morning 
view of it, as it rises from its 
high pedestal of rich foilage!—one 
huge grey mass, all jagged in out- 
line, like an enormous granite ruin ; 
till gradually a thousand windows— 
some scattered up and down, others 
in level rows eleven times repeated— 
glimmer murkily in the early light ; 
and a thousand chimneys send forth 
their slender pennons of smoke in 
beautifully waving linesat every stage 
of altitude; some floating into the 
clouds above, others wending up 
their way from the very base as if 
sent forth by subterranean fires ; and 
then, as the sun mounts higher (if 
we have any sun at all), and light 
and shadow fall upon this maze of 
monotonous confusion, to see how 
those eleven-storied patriarchs stand 
forward, with smaller structures clus- 
tering at their roots, throwing deep 
shadows into endless entanglements 
of roof, and wall, and gable, and 
dark hollows, and strange ‘antiquated 
forms; till more murky windows 
glimmer, and more smoking pennons 


wave, and we feel that this is not 
only the accumulated crection of 
many past | ages, but the present 


residence of a crowded people. 
We have doubted whether the sun 
would shine upon the traveller, but 
we are not sure that we even wish it 
for him. There is a mysterious affi- 
nity between the Old Town and the 
prevailing skies of Scotland which 
constitutes one ofits greatest charms ; 
there is an exquisite harmony of tint 
which, like a picture painted in the 
fewest colours, is always acceptable to 
the eye. Every thing partakes of that 
b beautiful rusty tone — the green grey 
rocks, the grey green trees, the blue 
grey sky; and then that pure grey 
Old ‘Town, w ‘hich, like a veritable 
Rembrandt etching, has a . omenrang 
all its own, which nothing cl 


thing e can 
attain. 
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And now we should advise our 
traveller to tear himself from the 
window, if he can, and bestow his 
enthusiasm elsewhere for a time. 
It can come nowhere amiss in Edin- 
burgh. But let himrcturn to his 
post at the gloaming, or just before 
it, as the last glitter of the evening 
sun is dying away, and the huge 
mass is returning to its misty mono- 
tony, though not for long. For even 
before the last gold from without has 
passed away, the first spark from 
within has begun to shine; and here 
and there a ray is seen feebly pierc- 
ing the gloom, irregularly placed, 
like the sentinel lights upon a huge 
scattered fortress; while window 
after window, faint and pink, dawns 
into view, and little earth-born stars 
twinkle in the clouds above, and 
brighter glow-worms emerge in the 
depths below; and the illumination 
spreads upward and downward, and 
brightens as it goes. And now may 
be discovered, more cle: arly than by 
any daylight view, the distinction 
between the different classes of oc- 
cupants ; how the comfort diminishes 
as the light spreads t ipward, * small 
by degrees, and dimly less. Those 
eleven- St toried hous ses especially 
regular gauges of social dis ions. 
Below, burners of gas 





are 
tinct 
the , brilliant 
and glowing, for two or tl ree stori eS; 
then very respectable 
then the modest po 
and, lastly, a little twinkle fr 
ret and lucum which savours 
ably of the Not that any 
of the lights are very | rilliant now, 
for a cold mist the 
whole scene, and they glimmer mys- 
teriously and ghostil; ; andthe whole 


lone -six LCS 5 
the dip ; 
im gare 


miser- 


yverty 


eh, liceht 
rusniwnt. 





as § hroudec l 





nass looks larger and : loftier than 
ever; for, in the general ay the 
lights in the more modern houses 
which nestle in the hollow seem to 
be all one portion of the great fa- 
cade; while, in the darkness which 
hides every objcct between us and 
it, the huge and dimly - illuminated 





monster seems to start from a bot- 


But no, we 








have one aspect more to shew our 
companion. Hehe s shut the window 
Sy eee ar nick and 
— leit 1, 10r T! Ieht ", ane 
who cares to look at the beautiful or 
] } taclas ? 
the picturesque through spectacies ¢ 
Pwt bh ones > 
ut 2 ns 
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tween ten and eleven, throws up the 
sash in hot haste to be sure that the 
wondrous object he has just caught 
sight of is not a phantasmagoria o! 
his senses, and then stands transfixe 
The night is dark, the fog 
cleared away, and a dense black cur- 
tain hangs from heaven to earth, 
studded with lights innumerable, like 
the fullest firmament of stars we have 
seen in the clearest tropical sky. 
Like the stars, too, in irregularity,— 
here a ‘ burning row, ’ there a Pleiades 
cluster ; some twinkling like planets ; 
others steady and distant as fixed 
orbs ; some moving slowly across 
space, others dancing like Jack-o'- 
lanterns, a few going out as h 
gazes: and he could stand and gaz 
all night. The longer he looks, t 
more he wonders. It isa transparency 
on a scale Vauxhall never dreamt of 
It is an enormous grim spectre, with 
lights innumerabie in its hollow eyes. 
It is a robe blacker than nig ht, 
spangled with orbs brighter than th 
stars. It isa wall pierced with count- 
less holes, with a world blazing be- 
hind it. What should he liken that 
to, of which he has never I 
imagined the likeness before ? 
The Old Town is doing his best t 
turn night into day. Thousand: 
sandles are there, shining forth on 
naughty world. Just about the cent! 
may be seen three lights, framed i 
crimson, telling of a more luxuriant 
than any other behind tl 
black wall, and leading the eye sud- 
my down to two red fiery ball! 

shooting r horizontally across thie base, 
which betray the railway-line dec 
in the hollow. 

It is worth arriving at night 


has all 


seen 


abode 


that railway, the North British, t 
be taken by surprise by this radiant 
phenomenon ; and taken by surpris 


must be, or he won 
Re aM 
For there is no being 


the traveller 
look at all. 
so perversely indisposed to see w] 

he has purposely come to see 

an Englishman just arrived by a 
train, and that an hour and a-hal! 
behind time. Curiosity and love o 
novelty are strong passions in the 
a but there is on 
an English 





} aat - 
breast 5 





stronger still, at least in 

one, and that is love of luggag 
The traveller has thought of nothing 
else all day but the first impressions 
of Edinburch. Anticipations of Aul 


Reckie and New Reekie have be- 
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guiled a day-long journey ; but once 
arrived in the very hollow of their 
mighty embrace, his thoughts have 
returned to their grovelling with his 
luggage. Wesee him in imagination 


toiling up that steep road which leads 


directly to Gibb’s Hotel, turning 
round every moment to see that the 
porter who is carrying his ‘three 
pieces, —as foreign travel has taught 
him to designate his portmanteau, 
hat-case, and carpet-bag,—is not ab- 
conding with them behind his back ; 
when turning again, just as he reaches 
the level of Princes Street, that won- 
drous transparency suddenly bursts 
upon him. Ile stands in perfect 
nazement ; and portmanteau, hat- 
case, and carpet-bag, may go on to 
Aberdeen, or back to London, for 
isht he cares! 

But now morning is come again, 
fresh and blowy, with plenty of that 
which Edinburgh so unneces- 
scatters in her visitors’ eyes. 
The Old Town is once more in its 
usual rusty suit, with waving smoke 
ind glimmering window. We must 
break through that grey crust, 
and penetrate deeper into its mys- 
teries. Let us ascend one of those 
eleven-storicd piles we have been 
admiring under 
aspect. Take that massive front, 
with its high-peaked lucums to the 
right, near that exquisite green 

ype from the Castle Esplanade. It 
was here Johnson visited Boswell; 
and here also David Hume resided 
niany years, till he removed into the 
ildest square of the New ‘Town. 
We cross the Earthen Mound, or 
rather climb it, for it is a steep as- 
cent, and enter an open doorway, 
looking like a burrowing-hole at the 
base of the great pile above it. A 
broad stone staircase is before us, 
regularly zig-zagging up, nine steps 
atatime. At ev ery alternate flight 
are two sashless windows looking out 
into the world, or a door leading into 
the warren. Other walkers are fol- 
lowing us,—women, and children, 
and bakers’ boys, meet us,—for this 
stair is a regular thoroughfare into 
Milne Court, and so through to the 
High Street, which sets on to it be- 
hind at about the fifth story. So 

tar it is not only ‘a common sta ur,’ 
as the Scotch significantly call it, 
but a positive street ; conducting be- 
tween rows 


st 
lv 








such diversity of 


of houses which lift 
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themselves one above another, each 
having its own private door, with 
their brass plates and iron scrapers, 
as if in the open air, instead of 
being side by side. One of these 
doors is open; we peep into a long, 
dark vestibule, leading right and 
left, with more doors and more 
brass plates leading off that ;—houses 
within houses, each having its par- 
lour, bedrooms, kitchen, garret, and 
cellar, all on one floor. The warren is 
full, indeed! But we mount higher 
and higher— Heaven pity those who 
live at top ; half way is treadmill suf- 
ficient !—and the brass knockers and 
plates of gentility vanish as we as- 
cend, and the doors look poorer, and 
the wind whistles about us through 
the open windows, and our compa- 
nion feels very much as if he were 
mounting a aa steeple, or climb- 
ing the winding branches of a lofty 
silver fir to steal the nest that lies at 
top. At length we are at the last 
flight; and toiling slowly up, with 
a pail of water in her hand, is a 
poor old woman, who goes groaning 
and grumbling, and looks as if she 
would have been much more com- 
fortable on a broomstick. We take 
the pail off her hands, beg in re- 
turn to see her domicile, and are, in 
a few minutes, comfortably resting 
ourselves in a little cottage in the 
clouds. The room is lined with old 
smoke - dried panelling. A little 
fire is smouldering on an open hearth ; 
a few odds and ends of primitive- 
coloured prints are hung around ; 
there is a bedplace in the wall, with 
a rug for the covering. In short, 
her little abode might have been a 
biggin nestled in some nook of the 
Highlands, instead ofa garret perched 
on the top of brass plates and cast- 
iron scrapers; at all events, it would 
not have seemed further removed 
from the rest of the wold. But 
the view is one which the Highlands 
themselves could not have offered. 
The only window is in the recess 
of one of those lucums we had 
seen from below. This recess is evi- 
dently the old lady’s scullery, w ash- 
house, and back-kitchen. Here she 
has been washing out rags and gut- 
ting herrings, with a view of heaven 
and earth before her one would have 
thought she could not have turned 
her eyes from. New Edinburgh, 
with all her magnificence of square, 
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street, monument, garden, and pub- 
lic building, lies —_— out beneath 
us,—with field and homestead, and 
green slope beyond, and smoking 
Leith, and smiling Granton; and 
villages and country-houses, and th 
broad Forth speckled with vessels, 
and the grand Fife hills, which hav« 
risen hig her and higher with us, and 
a sky al ve the whole which is alone 
worth climbing eleven stories to see. 

From this window the birth and 
progress of that glorious city had 
been watched. Hence, if any onc 
remained at | Lome on sul h a day, the 
great festivity of laying the first stone 
was overlooked. From this garret 
conjectures had been formed how the 
great undertaking would end, and 
how far the building-mania would 
extend. lI rom this little lucum re- 


cess a whole history of the gradua 
progress and ee ol Scot- 
_ +): : l¢ } 

tish civilisation might have been 


read; unless, as is most pl 
the pr lece ssors Ot our old 1a’ 
been, like herself, mere drawers o 
water and gutters of herrings, and 
had never thought ol progress Ol 
civilisation at all. ior her idea 
move very properly in her own small 
sphere ; and when we compliment her 
on the beauty 
plains that it is a hard thing to brin 
up ‘ every drap o’ water’ that hei 
and so itis. ‘hen our traveller, in 
his best English, respectfully in- 
quires whether she can tell him in 
which story David Hume lodged 
*Dawvid Hume! Dawvid Hume 
says the old woman; ‘I hae been 
here this echteen year, and nevet 
mind sica name. Dawvid Hume is 
no on this stair... To which he gentl; 
replies, in Toots’ phraseology, that 

is ‘of no consequence,’ and we beat 
a retreat. 

But tl is hardly a fair specimen 
of an Old Town abode; or rather, 
too fairan one. That old lady is of 
a different order of beings to those 
we are going to see, although she 
knows nothing of David Hume. We 
emerge five stories higher than we 
entered, into a gloomy court, with 
high, blackened, grim houses round 
it, and, following a dirty alley to the 

ight, are soon upon the broad ex- 
panse of the Castk Esplanade. Here, 
where the statue of the Duke of 
York now looks down on a few 
loitering soldiers, or an occasional 


of the view. she com- 
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ingly on our passage, 
our traveller at once into all t! 
the squalor, and th« 
deur of the High Street. 

it ~~ s not matter if i 
tieth time that this lo 
its picturesque 
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wonder, and 
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W roy no time or climate can ob] 
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French inscriptions—might represent man heads are protruded at a giddy 
i 


rance or I‘landersat the present day, 
only rougher, ruder, and grander; or 
Paris, or London, three centuries ago. 
That stalwart-looking female, with 
basket on back, and short, striped, 
woollen petticoat, may be Norman ; 
that decrepit old crone with close- 
folding cap, through which her wrink- 
led features and grey locks peep as 
through a crevice, may be Flemish 
that girl, with full-bordered cap, 
flopping back from her face with the 
wind, if it were but clean, might be 
Dutch. But these are only passing 
impressions : those houses were built 
by a ruder and hardier race than any 
we have mentioned; those crowds 
abov and below, on every side, ar 
Scotch, and nothit ig but Scotch, and 
their squalor that of th 
century. 

It isa strange 


e nineteenth 


scecne, h ywever often 
viewed. Weare treading a mighty 
causeway princes 
have passed in triumph, and might 
still pass with gorg stency 
of effect, and nothing but the lowest 
misery We arestand- 
ing in what is evid ently the great 
thorough ifare of a great capital, and 
it is the only of the poor. 
Poverty in every form, of dirt, and 
care, and carelessness, has taken pos- 
session of the great city. It lolls 
impudently out of mullioned 


dows ; it 


where kings and 
+ 


eous consi 


ects our eyes. 


capital 
i 





win- 


swarms merrily beneath 
‘ } ] me x + : i 
arched doorways; it drag steelt 
wearily up picturesque open stone 


staircases, and disappears in mysteri- 
ous dimness; it dives rec! clessly into 
deep cellars, and is lost in utter 
darkness; it emerges from beneath 
doorways surmounted with ducal co- 
panei it totters down filthy a 
into which you would as 
it as into a coal pit it lounges aa 
sprawls in every attitude upon a 
noble breadth of granite pavement, 






soon follow 


elevated two steps above the street, 
which Regent Street might envy ; it 
fights, and gossips, and scolds, and 
screams in the centre of a causeway 
where six carriages might drive 
abreast. — If you look upwards, 


clothes are flutteri ing to dry out of 


wretched garrets, where one would 
hardly think they could be worn. 
‘ Lodgings to let’ stick out of eight- 
story- high pigeon-holes, where one 
would hardly think it possible a 
fellow - creature could exist. — Hu- 





height, whence one would imagin« 
it impossible for them to descend.— 
On all sides, 
tion is sw 
which 


alone venture to rear,— 


up and down, popula- 
armin 
poverty and wretchedness 
till your he 
sinks within you as you eth 
it all, and 
societies, 

other form in which the charity o 
the day seeks to do battle with th 


misery of the day, and feel hov 


yr in those numbers 





think of governments, and 
and district visitors, or any 


fruitless must be all such efforts 
against an impregnable stronghold « 


squalor like this. 


But we did not ti unsport our tra- 
veller here to moralise. The cha- 
racter-studying and pictur - 
seeking parts of his mind are all h 
must bring into Auld Reek wit 
him. Doubtless a tribute of feeling 
may be paid at the sight of fellow- 

: 








eye or fan meets “et at every 

step lere is a great termagant wo- 
~ 1 “=. ‘ } 1 

man, bony and powerful, who lunges 






= looks up, witl 
ry Geddes in |] 








face, as mu id] hurl her cutti 
stool, or ; thing else, at his head, 
for having " intereepted ae path 


There are of fellows stand- 
lently in his very way, wit! 
regular Burkeing scowl on thei 
faces; but they are figures fit for a 
mobile, and pictures fit 
ustrated News. Were are 
rranean depths burrow- 
r the houses, in which 
whole aa ilies live interred, without 
any other communication with 
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and light than the hole by w 
they enter; and aestemniaie lingers 
involuntarily over the abyss, for the 
only specimen of a bonny lassie he has 
yet seen has just plunged down the 


rugged steps, and turned and looked 
at him asshe went. There are those 
flichts of stairs open up to first 
story, which go winding into t 


house, and disappear aaale ii 
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hind a time-worn stone shaft, and 
which, in spite of the noise and 
bustle around, seem to lead to the 
very mysteries of Udolfo; or there 
are steps projecting into the street 
from the upper story, so common in 
Scotland, with picturesque wretched- 
ness of every sort gathered together 
upon them—ragged cherubs with 
shock heads, clustering about the 
rude stone balustrades; and hideous 
old crones, nose and knees together, 
gossiping upon the steps. Then 

there are gatherings round the pump, 
like Mulready ; ; and chafierings over 





herring - barrels, | like Wilkie; and 
drunken quarrels, like Hogarth ; and 
dirty-soled, laughing urchins, with 


their mouths full, stretched on the 
pavement, like Murillo; and among 
them all the Newhaven fishwoman, 
pursuing her steady way, with bas- 
ket on back, and head bent low, 
coarse in costume, but clean and 
whole—the very model of strength, 
industry, and lowly content; or a 
couple of English soldiers tripping it 
jauntily from the Castle, with their 
scarlet jackets, trim waists, and smart 
caps, who flourish their sticks with 
a kind of contemptuous coquetry as 
some bold-faced lassie bawls to them 
as they pass, ‘Bonny feathers make 
bonny birds: 

Nor is it the sights alone which 
make up the picture to the mind. 
Even the sounds have their merit, 
for through all the din of voices 
the buzz of a distant bagpipe falls 
with a kind of appropriate har- 
mony on the ear; nay, the very 
smells have a pictures que association, 
for they remind him of Coleridge’s 
‘two-and-seventy’ at Cologne, which 
they in every way equal, with a 
whiff of whisky over and above. 

In the ugliness of the people, too 
—and they are the ugliest set we 
ever saw—there is a kind of spell of 
character which takes strong hold of 
the mind. There is plenty of the 
dark eye, small head, and wild slut- 
tishness of the sister across the water; 
and a few specimens of the clean 
complexion, sct off with the rusty, 
would-be-fine black cap, of the sister 
across the border; but the majority 
of that squalid crowd bear the in- 
dubitable marks of the national phy- 
siognomy. ‘There are those gaunt, 
misshapen features, with deep lines 
and small eyes, which are known as 
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Scotch ; there are those knotty faces, 
fiat and coarse, like lumps of granite, 
which are perfectly Scotch ; there are 
those features, which, with speech or 
smile, seem suddenly to open and 
flop back, like the borders of the 
cap, which are nothing but Scotch ; 
there is the sandy hair, sandy skin, 
and even sandy eye, which is his- 
torically Scotch; there are the red 
coarse faces, and pale thin ones, both 
alike fetched from the whisky shops, 
which are sadly Scotch; and 
there are the very facsimiles of the 
witches in Macbeth, who, as every 
body knows, were Scotch too. Not 
but what there are faces shrewd, in- 
telligent, and honest, nowhere more 
frequent than among the Scotch ; 
but there are no clean faces, for that 
would not be Scotch at all—at least, 
not in the Old Town of Edinburgh. 
Nor is beauty quite failing here, 
to eyes which are quicksighted to 
discover it. A full, gentle eyclid 
may be seen, raised with an expres- 
sion of modesty, which even such an 
atmosphere cannot contaminate; or 
a face, plain, perhaps, but beautified 
by a sorrow which has hallowed and 
not hardened it; and then that love- 
liest of all expressions, never utterly 
absent, it is to be hoped, where mo- 
ther and child abound—that picture 
oftenest repeated, yet always fresh 
to eye and heart—the Ma- 
donna head, gazing 
her -. 


then 








sweet 
: org 
at the babe in 
We observed oat one ll 


she was sitting apart hens the 
shadow of an ancient doorw 
As for the children of the High 
Street, the harvest is too thick t 
computed. ‘They cover the ground, 
like the brushwood beneath a race 
of taller growth. They swarm like 
a plague of locusts in Egypt, only 
the west wind does not carry them 
off. ‘They lie in shoals on the pave- 
ment ; they gather in clusters in the 
street; they sit in rows on the kerb- 
stone; they pour in legions up the 
wynds ; crowds of them are playing 
upon every heap of coals or dirt; 
whole battalions of them are lying 
at ease in the gutter. Dow! n every 
stair a couple of little naked feet are 
seen pattering ; up every cellar a lit- 
tle dirty head is peeping. They run 
and riot without hindrance; they 
tumble and roar without pity; they 
thump, and get thumped, without 


























mercy 3 
touched, 
think, to be loved,—yet, even in this 
infant pandemonium there are little 
imps who fasten on your sympathies. 


they are too dirty to be 
and too ugly, one would 


Here lies a ragged, filthy, innocent 
little thing, stretched out asleep on 
the pavement, whom you can’t help 
looking down upon with tenderness ; 
and then a little curly-headed, lim- 
pid-eyed monkey, lifts its face trust- 
ingly up to you, whom you could 
almost run away with ; and it would 
not be missed, for it is five years 
old, and the mother has, doubtless, 
at least half-a-dozen others to bring 
up under it. 

Next to children, herrings are the 
most plentiful things in the High 
Street ; and there seems to be a kind 
of natural bond between them. Every 
slut of a woman carries a baby on 
me arm, and a bundle of herrings 
on the other. Babies are sucking 
raw herrings to keep them quict; 
children are playing with putrid 
while the most popular toy 
going seems to be those same delect- 
ible herrings’ viscera (to cali them by 
a polite name), which we first made 
acquaintance with in our old woman’s 
recess on the eleventh story, and 
which we have since met with in 
such profusion at every step, that 
they have become quite a familiar 
object. 

But now our traveller must turn 
his eye away from that fascinating 
throng, and give a little attention to 
the equally characteristic features 
which the buildings above and 
around him present. ‘There is a 
kind of analogy between the na- 
tional scenery and character, and the 
aspect and build of this Old Town. 
The houses are rough, and rugged, 
and wretched, but never tumble 
down. The giddiest garrcts stand 
rude and n tisshay pen against the sky, 
but as steady in their places as the 
highest boss of granite on the top 
of Arthur's Seat. Below, the houses 
have undergone some kind of civil- 
isation. In many of them the old 
tough walls have been smoothed and 
painted, and the small deep-seated 
windows enlarged into the likeness 
of a modern shop ; but the tillage 
seldom extends above the first story : 
the > higher you lift your eye, the 

aker does the scene appear, till 
their tops look as if they had been 


ones 5 
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vitrified by some process of fire, or 
hewn out of the solid rock. 

There is also a strength of cha- 
racter, a determination to eet over 
difficulties, in the very positions the 
houses occupy. Auld Reckie is built 
on, and between, and up that suc- 
cession of rocky ridges, which makes 
it the most wonderful town in the 
world to look upon, but the most 
difficult to erect. ‘The houses, almost 
all, stand with their limbs gathered 
underneath them on one side, and 
hanging down over a precipice on 
the other. They are like giraties, with 
short hind legs, and long front ones, 
or vice There is hardly one 
which is privileged to stand comfort- 
ably on level ground. Medern im- 
provements enable the spectator to 
take in the construction of the town 


versa, 


ata glance. We step with our tra- 
veller on to that grand George the 


Fourth’s Bridge, which now conveys 
all the traffic of this side of the 
capital, at one leap, from one ridge 
to another. A wilderness of ragced 
roofs, and garret windows, and smok- 
ing chimneys, all tumbling and bat- 
tered in irregular rows, like a jaw of 
broken teeth, are level with our feet. 
The gilt weathercock of a venerable 
church tower seems within arm’s 
The gent pile of the Cas- 












lengt h. 
tle rock towers in the distance above, 
while deep below us runs that other 
muddy current of lite, the Cowgate, 
with a repetition of the same scenes 
we have just related going on,—coal- 
heaps, dirt-heaps, children, herrings 
and all. From this depth, up to the 
level of the High Street, the houses 
go climbing, like trees up a moun- 
tain side; the foundations of some 
level with the tops of others, like 
trees, too, on uneven ground, throw- 
ing out deep roots of masonry in 
search of support. <A wild and rug- 
ged scene of artificial growth, with 
those alleys or wynds deep between 
the houses, looking like gorges and 
gullies worn by the action of moun- 
tain torrents. 

‘These wynds are the most wretched 
features of all. The traveller's great- 
est enthusiasm cannot gild the mi- 
sery that too obviously dwells there. 
There is a species of dirt and wretch- 
edness which goes beyond the spell of 
the picturesque. Some of them are 


wider and less squalid, and still ten- 
, by the brass 


anted, here and there 
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plates and iron scrapers of such few 
respectable householders asstill linger 
on inthe Old Town; but the greater 
number are such as it seems purga- 
tory to dwell in, and not always 
safety to pass through. Nature does 
all she can to cle: unse the filthy pave- 
mentand purify the mouldering walls; 
blasts of wind whis ‘through them 

and deluges of rain pour down them ; 
but not all the rivers of Damascus, 
nor the breezes from Arabia, could 
sweeten these wretched ravines. The 
traveller overcoming hi 
strong disgust he stoops under the 
dark, cavern- like 





icels, as 


entrance, and 


plunges into the murky twilight of 


the wynd, that he has entered that 
atmosphere of poverty whi brings 
fever and pestilence, and every ill, 
moral and physical, to which flesh is 
heir, in its train. He 
the light and sunshine 
Street, whic! 
they d C lid not 
ened broken win 
with clouts of rags, look directly on 
a blank wall, or down on to t! 
posite dwellers’ misery. Neig 
can shake hands out of the nee 
story, or which they 
are more likely to do, out of = 
third ; for the $ project at ear 
story till they almos st meet, : 
look up at a sepul chra l light at top, 
as through a dark chimne As for 
sunshine, it would be melancholy to 
see it here, and moonshine to ex- 
pect it. 

But while your head is up, like 
the astrologer in the fable, you must 
take care what becomes of your fee 
The ground is steep, and worn slip 


re are none ¢ 
of the Hig 
made all look free, if 
The black- 


stuffed up 


ook happy. 


dows, 
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pery with the perpetual passage of 


this barefooted race. ‘The traveller 
has much a-do to keep from slipping 


himself, while a dirty little vag ae d 
child, who has nearly tripped him 


up in its headlong descent, tumbles 
prostrate before us, with its heels 
higher than its head, and lies roaring 
with its mouth directly in a collec- 
tion of our old friends—the herrings’ 
viscera. Upon which, a beldame, 
with red face and dishevelled hair, 
rushes out of a coroneted door, 
clutches the unfortunate youngster 
by the shoulder, and finding it is not 
hurt, immediately gives it something 
to ery for. 

We have mentioned 
door. 


coroneted 
But the house that owns it, 
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and all above and below, are. as 
wretched in their scale of origina! 
construction as they can be in thei: 
aspect of present misery. Story is 
viled above story, seeking the spa 
which was denied below; but ea 
story is so low that our companion’s 
head is almost on a level with tl 
ace abs anil ' 
second tier. And men and won 
with tangled locks, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished one from the other in 
the general gloom, 


} 





are looking up 
us from upper windows, with thi 
ceiling evident ly so close u pon the 
that it is a wonder how they dray 
their heads back without stril 
while 





’ ; ORE SH 
them ; below, at the founda- 


tio n, are shapeless holes leading in 





dark rocky cavities, which one woul 
take for the dens of animals only 
were it not for the glare of fire 


which is seen deep within. 
At this moment, a woman, toili 
slowly up from the 


the W) nd, 





opposit end ¢ 
calls out in the stron: 
harsh, drawling voice of the Edin 
burgh people,— Can ye tell me how 
Mistress M‘Culloch is the day?’ 
And a voice from above as harshl: 


,—‘ She deed last Sotherday 








answer 








was a week, and was buried yester- 
day.’ On which the woman ejacu- 
lates,—‘ Puir bodie! Ah, weel! and 


goes slowly toiling on as before. But 


the words have struck with a ghastly 
sound upon our trayeller’s ear. H 
has been picking his way, and turn- 


ing up his nose, and holding him- 
elf drawn up together, as one wh 
fears contamination with all around, 
and wondering with an idle wonde 
how any fellow-ereatures could ex- 
ist in such loathsome living graves; 


but that note of death has stirred a 
deeper 





chord, and as he_ hastens 
back out of the narrow way, in whic! 
the coffin of the dead woman could 
hardly have turned, the memory oi 
poor Mrs. M‘Culloch has found 
mourner she little thought of. ‘ Pui 
body!’ indeed, to have lived 

have died there! 

Domestic architecture is an incon- 
trovertible tell-tale. As we look at 
the very construction of these miser- 
able abodes of humanity, we are led 
to conclude, either that these closes 
and wynds are far more appropri- 
ately tenanted by their present race 
of possessors, or, that their original 
ones were not so superior to then 
coronets, shields, and other insigni 
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of rank and consequence, which are 
scattered about, would lead one to 
suppose: wretched as the scene may 
be now, it is one which, from the 
very nature of the dwellings, could 
never have been otherwise than bar- 
barous. 

But now our traveller must return 
to the High Street. Here, at least, 
that prestige of grandeur ever lingers 
which is extinguished in the deep, 
dirty defile, of the wynd. How no- 
ble it looks, even with all its present 
apparel of poverty! an old aristocrat, 
though sunk now in the lowest mi- 
sery. Inone respect, it still triumphs 
over that young parvenu below: that 
can boast of no such churches, old or 
new, as here arrest the eye in the 
fine perspective of the Lawn Market 
and the High Street. ‘The Tron 
Church is no ornament, and the fire 


of 1824 has destroyed its prestige of 


antiquity ; but that old St. Giles’, or 
igh Church, in which royalty and 
vice-royalty have worshipped, with 
its picturesque coroneted tower seen 
from afar, has still that certain cathe- 
dral about it which no 
Presbyterian renovations or innova- 
tions have been quite able to remove ! 
And then that other grand edifice, 
which, with its exquisitely formed 
and finished tower and en, one 
can hardly believe to be t 
the last ten years ; far r surpassing any 
other modern al building we 
know in beauty and courage of de- 
tail, and combining so marvellously 
with the peculiar character of th 
great and strange Past around it, 
that, in spite of the freshness and 
sharpness of the stone, it carries with 
it a look of antiquity ; yet modern 
enough, in one sense, when we sce 
that the tower is put at the wrong 
end of the building, and out-and- 
out Presbyterian modern in another 
sense, as the name first sounds in- 
credibly, and then astoundingly, and 
then, to say the least, discordantly, 
on the ear—Victoria Hall! With 
the deepest loyalty for our earthly 
sovereign, one can hardly bring one’s 
self to pronounce these words in con- 
nexion with a building, not only 
erected for the purpose of divine 
worship, but which is expressly 


something 


stamped with every association of 


reverence and devotion towards the 
Lord of lords and King of kings 
that architecture can express. How 


1e work of 
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strange that the holiness of purpose 
which has been so carefully uttered 
in stone should be denied in name! 
Victoria Hall! Why, ious Tem- 


ple would hardly have a more 
heathenish twang! Pugin might 
place this building, with its name 


underneath it, as frontispiece to his 
volume of anomalies and contrasts. 
But let this pass ; they must not 
throw stones who live in glass houses. 
Altogether, Catholic names, as may 
be supposed, are as little adoptec 
as they are retained here in this 
stronghold of Knoxianity. There 
are St. Mary’s Wynd, “and Lady 
Wynd, and Blackfriars Wynd still ; 
and Abbey Hill further on; and 
another venerable precinct to which 
we are now approaching, whose 
significance of denomination is 


for- 
gotten in the familiarity of cus- 
tom. For we follow the gradual 
descent of the High Street into a 


lower and narrower part, also redo- 
lent of old Catholic sound — the 
Canongate,—where signs of past im- 
portance cr¢ wd thicker around us; 
balconies, bas-reliefS, arches; high 
with isolated houses within 
them; the ancient town-house, with 
its projecting clock-tower, 
old cross half-buried in th 
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and 


cluster of more fr: agile 
tenements, with John Knox’s pull ipl 
looking, like the Church he has in- 
stituted, as if it would tumble two 
ways; and crossing the imaginary 
line of Sanctuary, find ourselves be- 
fore the ancient towers of the old 
palace of Holy Rood. 

The left-hand side attracts our 
chief attention, with its more time- 
worn aspect, and smailer-sashed, 
deep-set windows; for this was the 
ifolyrood of that sovereign of Scot- 
land whose beauty and misfortunes 
are matters of certainty, and whose 
errors (at least the worst of them) 
it seems impossible to prove. We 
cannot refuse to let our traveller 
enter in here, for not all the senti- 
ment- disturbing companionship of 
sight-shewers and fee-takers can 
dispel the excessive interest that in- 
vests these ancient apartments. The 
bed, the chairs, the relics of old 
furniture, may have belonged, as 
anti iquar rians aver, to the unfortunate 
and scarcely less beautiful Mary ot 
Modena, for whom the additional 
quadrangle was built ; but the miser- 
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able rooms themselves are suflicient 
memorial of the life and history of 
her who was Mary Stuart, queen of 
France and Scotland. ‘There is that 
first state-room and the one bed- 
room through it, not halfso big as 
any of the usual two drawing-rooms 
of a modern Edinburgh lady ; ; and 
then that scanty, wretched closet, 
which an average-sized — must 
stoop her head to enter, where Mary 
— if not wickedly, yet not wisely, 
and if not wisely, yet most naturally 
—threw off the restraints of royalty, 
and enjoyed the society of those more 
congenial with herself in habits and 
education than the highest peers and 
peeresses in Scotland. And if the 
apartment be not memorial sufi icient, 
that other witness whic 
aloud to Heaven, and has cod 
the tale from generation to genera- 
tion of the ruthless barbarity which 
environed the unfortunate queen. 
ean look at those thick, dim 
stains, sunk deep into the old oak 
floor,x—who can examine the anti- 
quity of that partition which shuts 
out this portion of the apartment 
from the queen's sight, 
the local evidence of the vicinity to 
the door to which the victim 
dragged, without acknowledging 
this is, indeed, the blood 
flowed from tlie fifty-six 
the ha Pp less | Rizzio ? 
thing in the silent solemnity of such 
1 stain which the 
the silliest levity 
stand. We have 
hushed over the 


there is 


1. 
Cais 


or remark 
was 
* that 


which 


There is some- 


rchest scepticism 


y cannot with- 
seen them both 
heart’s blood of 
yor Mary's murdered musician, 
hough they might be renewed on 
he other side of the door. 

And though we have thrown out 
a sneer at the tribe of sight-shewers 
who infest such places, and though 
we believe . lume has estal 
the right of the 
into Holyrood 


make 
make 


lished 
public to free entry 
Palace, yet we must 
an exception for that worthy 
individual who, if she not the 
very original of the Mrs. 
Holyrox xd mer nory me: itioned in the 
inimitable 
f the 


be 


pret ace to the Chronicles 
Canongaie, is her undoubted 
descendant; tor she would defend 
the blood of Kizzio, or other 
relic er to her care, at the 
expense of her own. It is edifying 
to vase the reverence with which 
} name of *‘ Queen 


any 


s21¢e articulates the 
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wounds of 


Policy of 
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Mary's Apartments !’ 
you solemnly in; to see the faith 
with which she shews a glove of 
Darnley’s, which may have belonged 
to one of Cromwell's soldiers; a pic- 
ture of Rizzio, in the school of Sir 
Peter Lely; and a miniature of 
Mary herself, executed, to all 
pearance, by a living 
then the equanimity with which, 
observing the doubting expression 
on our companion’s countenance, she 
remarks tous, in Mrs. Maiaprop lan- 
guage, ‘That gentleman appears to 
be of every thine.’ But 
she has her triumphs, for the blood 
ot Rizzio converts him at last. 
The rest of the palace is 
teresting, unless we could s 
companion that night vision 
have seen, when the 
gality the 
sioner revives 
cient barbaric 
Lady High Commissioner 
all loyal lieges to 
on the queen’ 
creat yard 
with guards and attendants, and the 
crimson of the vice-royal liveries; 
and beneath every arch oi the arcade 
are seen groups of youthful pages 
and uncouth ‘ body-men, now y: 
nishing in shadow of tl 
moonlight, emerging into the 
elimmer widely - scattered 
lamps; and figures uncouther still, 
half-soldier and half-savage, stand 
like mutes on the stairs, and 
point the way upward; and ladies, 
with their long fo sweeping 
along the Throne Room through 
rows of statuc-like halberdiers, and 
are received with dignity by a queen- 
like, diamond- -decked woman; and 
the echoes of a whole suite of desolate 
royal apartments are disturbed with 
- fect of a thousand guests; and 
tapestries brighten beneath the un- 
usual light; and fires blaze in the 
vast chimneys; and thoughts of 
Cliaries Edward in his short-lived 
glory, and Charles X. in his exile, 
accompany us wherever we turn; 
till, throwing open a window to 
escape from the heat of the crowd, 
that ruined chapel, with its east-end 
cross and tracery, outlived clear 
against the moo nlight, rises before 
us, and from that moment the ghost 
of Mary Stuart alone to pre- 
side over the scene. 
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But if we cannot shew our tra- 
veller this night picture, we must 
introduce him to another of more 
frequent occurrence. ‘The reader 
must forgive us if we return once 
more, and for the last time, into the 
High Street of our affections, and 
that between the hours of nine and 
eleven at night. ‘The general effect 
of the scene is grander and more 
peculiar than ever. The houses 
have that ghostly appearance which 
a glare from below always imparts, 
for the chief light proceeds from the 
gas in the shop windows. Like grim 
giants are they arrayed on each ‘side, 
their uncouth feet illuminated, and 
their lofty tops lost in the darkness ; 
for no lights burn in those upper 
stories and garrets, or something so 
faint that it gives the idea of double 
the distance. The tower, 
Victoria Hall looms above us like a 
huge, dim being, and the steeple 
elongates itself into immeasurable 
infinitude, while just where the tip 
should be a bright planet is gleam- 
ing, like 
the Three Kings at Cologne. The 
upper part of the Lawn Market is 
silent and dreary, like a deserted 
city; those deep dens look more un- 
fathomable, and those open stairs 
more mysterious; no loiterers are 

figure descends 


upon them, and ifa 
them it glides quickly past, as if it 
had an errand to fulfil. As for the 
vynds, it is rather a comfort that 
they are hidden from sight by that 
veil of night which can hardly in- 
their hi though their 
eavern-like abysses, yawn 
ipon us as we pass, like the descent 
into Ayernus. 

As we descend, however, into the 
High Street, signs of that dense po- 
pulation which swarmed around us 
in the morning berin to appear, and 
thicken as we proceed, till, at length, 
we can hardly make our way for 
the press and numbers. But the 
noise and din are hushed, and the 

ief sound that meets the ear is the 

x of those that have shoes 
the pavement, or the dull 


£. 


of the far greater number of 


feet that have none. The truth is, 
it is Saturday night. The men, such 
as have work, have brought home 
cir wages ; and the beldames and 
ixens of the morning are trans- 


formed into careful housekcepers, 


too, of 


the star over the tomb of 


purchasing provisions for the Sab- 
bath, which, even in this Old Town, 
is so far outwardly respected. But a 
spell seems to have come over the 
people; all quarrelling and gossip- 
ing seems forgotten; a quieter and 
more deconons crowd was never col- 
lected. ‘They move about with ; 
thoughtful, careful demeanour, as if 
they were thinking what they could 
contrive to do without, and weighing 
how far a shilling could be made to 
go; and if we catch sight of their 
Scotch physiognomies by that un- 
certain light, we find them looking 
more Scotch than ever. 

Meanwhile, the shops they fre- 
quent are all in the open street. 
Stalls innumerable have sprung up 
along the sides of the causeway, 
laden with pears, and apples, and 
potatoes, and even flour and meal, 
with a paper lantern - to a pole, 
or a flickering light, of which you 
only see the upward el a. set deep 
among the vendibles. Or we stum- 
ble upon donkey-carts from the 
co mntry, and cabbages and turnips 
are being examined by the light ofa 
streaming tallow-candle stuck on - 
the bars of the vehicle ; and a stron 
vegetable perfume is anesndaal 4 
the other two-and-seventy, which, 
unlike the sounds, the night has not 
diminished in potency. And her- 
rings, the staple commodity, of course 
are there, in heaps and barrowfulls, 
glimmering with phosphoric light in 
the darkness around them; and 
squalid children are crouching over 
the barrow, rubbing off the scales with 
their little hands, and wearing that 
same expression of care and caution 
on their little faces which —— 
scems to have assumed just now in 
the High Street. 

But it is not only provisions that 
the people are buying. The broad 
ae nents are spread out like a 

counter with articles, anc 
passers-by pick their way between 
collections of crockery or tin ware. 
And sharp, anxious-looking women, 

are examining teacups and tin pots, 
and turning and twisting them round 
vith one hand, for the other is in- 
variably imprisoned beneath the tat- 
tered shawl with the sleeping baby ; 
yy they are applying the same scru- 
tiny to some broad-frilled muslin 

cap, for one of the most ingenious 
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the great cotton umbrella reversed, 
with a cap stuck on the top of the 
handle by way of a sign, and caps 
lying one over the other in each 
compartment, and a light flaring in 
the midst, which it is a wonder does 
not set fire to them all. 

Altogether, the scene possesses the 
double attraction of a market and a 
fair, for pleasures and luxuries are 
10t forgotten. Peep-shows are there, 
and fascinating transparencies of hor- 
rible murders; and a man raised on 
a tub selling old ‘ Scott’s 
Elocution, as good as new, for one 
shilling! The of the 
World, Europe, Afric a, and 
America, complete, for elevé npence ! 
Scott's Elocution for t npence ’ 
Elocution, hardly soiled, for eight- 
pence—for sixpence! not to be 
slighted because 
Scott's Elocution for fourpence —for 
threepence! an ornament to any gen- 
tleman’s library!’ And, at os with 
a despe rate flap of the leaves, * Scott's 
Elocutiom for one penny—for one 
penny Scott’s Elocution for one 
penny ! ind, if I once pass it out of 
my hand, I won't take a pound for 
it.” While the people stand in a 


dense, mute crowd, around, and the 


books 


Gi er hy 


A sid. 


Scott’ Ss 


going sO che 


1 
auctioneer trims his smoking torch, 
| 


and lets a shower of sparks fall into 
a quantity of old paper at his feet, 
and sets to work with ‘ Europe, Asia, 
Africa. complete, for 
sixpence ! 

These lights are the most wonder 
ful things of all: 
forbearance seems over 
them. They flicker, and flare, and 
tumble, among all sorts of combus- 
tible articles, but nothing takes fire. 
A candle falls directly against ar 
old, dry, wicker-basket, but does not 


great 


and America, 


to preside 


seem to singe it; a resinous 


a peculiar spell of 


[ November 


torch is flaming close to bunches of 
dry straw, which if at sea, in a 
crowded emigrant ship, would soon 
have wrapped the vessel in flames, 
but here not a spark is communicate d. 
Meanwhile, they are an _ endless 
source of the picturesque. The Wil- 
kies, and Hogarths, and Mulreadys 
of the morning, have vanished ; but, 
at every step, some other artist of 
strong light-and-shadow effect is pre- 
sented to our view.—-some Schalken- 
like picture of a broad, ruddy cheek, 
and yellow hair, illuminated by an 
unseen lamp,—some uncouth’ * niers’ 
ficure and face, strengthened in all 
its lines of ugliness, as it el over 
tub or barrow, by the upward glare 
of the light deep within it,—or some 
genuine R¢ mbrandt arrangement, 
with intense shadows and transparent 
chiaro « and only one-eighth 
of light admitted, as Burnet has cal- 
culated, and that falling upon some 
trivial object. 

But now self-same lights 
burn low, indeed : and the stalls are 
folding up; and the illuminated clock 
of the Tron Church, which has pre- 
sided, like a great, low, yellow, har- 
vest moon, over the scene, points to 
an hour when travellers should be in 
bed ; and we wend our way back to 
more civilised haunts with tired 
limbs, but with eyes before which 
the fitful pictures of that evening 
are for ever passing. And rumina- 
tions, moral, philanthropic, and 
tistic, occupy our minds as we go. 
But, to our shame be it spoken, the 
artistic prevail; and we confess to 
ourselves and to our companion, that 
though that Old Town may be the 
haunt of vice and the hot-bed of 
fever, we would not willingly have 
removed from its 
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one stone of it 
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-~ thought which first strikes any 


one on taking up a memorial of 


Keats* will naturally be suggested 
by the reaction in his favour so 
plainly visible since his death. Could 
the author Endymion rise from 
his grave now, after a lapse of hardly 
nore than a quarter of a century, 
he would see himself, not, indeed, the 

knowledged king of recent English 
poetry, but certainly invested with 
princely honours. It is not merely 
that in the last ten years three edi- 
of his poetical works 
ve appe ared ; though that is some- 
* to be said of a man whose first 
hardly found a purchaser. 
His influence on his age has been 
deeper, and consequently less ob- 
he] has had a hand in creating 
he “taste of a considerable section 

his countrymen, and in raising 
ip some fervent spirits to minister to 
it. ‘Tennyson, as Sterling and others 
have seen, may be called (in Pope's 
phrase) the poetical son of {Keats ; 
inless it be a derogation from the 
praise due to the many others, such 
as ¢ Shelley, and especially Gocthe, who 
have combined in _ production of 
the present glory of English song, 
to allow one man so large a share 
in the parentage. For ‘Tennyson 
is, in fact, in many respects, what 
Keats himself might have become, 
had he lived among Cambridge 
‘Apostles,’ rather than among London 
‘Cockneys, and fed himself on the 
Faust instead of the Faéry Queen. 
Parts of Hyperion, in rhythm, lan- 
guage, and general manner, read just 
is if they came out of 
1e elaborate speeches in the Princess. 
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And in calling Keats the father of 
him out, of 


Tennyson, we make 
course, to be the ancestor of the 
whole progeny of poetical activities 
to which Tennyson has given, or is 
s yet to give birth; no small family, 
when we consider the probable fe- 
cundity of a writer who, from his 
strongly-marked ¢ enprnn ena, 
bids fair to influence the « 
our national poetry to a greater ex- 
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justice ; 


some one of 


tent than Rogers, and gentlemen of 
his school will allow. Mrs. Brown- 
ing (née Barrett), Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more, and others like them, have all 
more or less of Keats in their tem- 
perament, albcit derived indirectly, 
it may be without consciousness on 
their part of the source from whence 
it comes. And thus the elements, 


once communicated, go on repro- 
ducing or transmitting themselves 
through infinite space; a perpe- 


tuity of action which, as in the 
physical or moral, so in the wstheti- 
cal world, may well suffice to draw 
particular attention to the man who 
can “4 identified as having been, 

cither in whole or in part, the first 
- set it in motion. Ieats, of course, 
may be himself traced back to Spen- 
ser and divers other progenitors; 
who, in their turn, as there is nothing 
new under the sun, are doubtless 
ultimately referable to certain more 
primary authorities; and so the series 
can be pursucd to the beginning of 
things: but a critic may fairly ex- 
ercise the privilege of singling out 
any one in whom there shall appear 
to be a more than ordinary combin- 
ation of the constituent parts, and 
greater power of affecting materially 
those who come after him 

A reaction in favour of a writer 
who has been unjustly treated is 
sure to be somewhat violent. The 
public feel itself to be his debtor for 
soar teat over and above ordinary 
and those of his coterie who 
may chance to live to see this altered 
feeling, will naturally be too much 
delighted at hearing what they must 
probably themselves have suspected 
at times to be the outbreaks of their 
own private enthusiasm echoed as 
the opinion of the majority of inde- 
pendent judges, not to abuse their 
literary triumph a little, and seek by 
assuming a despotic tone of command 
to disarm all future opposition. 
Keats's case is no exception to the 
rule, the extraordinary hardship of 
his previous treatment compensating 
for the want of substantial, and, so to 
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say, household interest, in the poems 
for which admiration is claimed, and 
pleading for his admission into the 
companionship of those to whom in 
their lifetime the world behaved so 
ecurvily. Accordingly, his real place 
in our literature is h: ardly yet deter- 
mined. The tide which now bears 
him is too high to continue; and 
when it subsides, people seem not 
quite clear where it will leave him. 
Sterling calls him a fiery beautiful 
meteor; and he is regarded as a me- 
teor usually is by the 
spectators, who are too much occu- 
pied in wondering to make any at- 
tempt at ascertaining its exact po- 
sition in the heavens. It is pretty 
well agreed that his early poems are 
overcharged, if not positively weighed 
down, by a: " — of mannerism and 
affectation. Ofthat, we should think, 
there can i. no doubt, though Mr. 
Milnes may quarrel with us for using 
the last word. A man is affected 
who constantly loads his writings 
with peculiarities, even though he 
may believe honestly that they are 
only what he has drawn from the 
best models. Still 
these earlier productions that 
has spoken, as affording an excel- 
whether a reader has in 

himself a native relish for poetry. 
For this he has been blamed by a 
contemporary, wl contends that 
rough his poc try, 
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generality of 


l, it is of one of 
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it is difficult not to be struck witl 
a poet who picks up rhymes as 
they come, like pebbles in the road, 
presenting you always with some- 
thing pretty, however incongruous 
and telling you in his exordium, 
with a naiveté hardly to be found 
in the most familiar prose pre- 
face, that he has begun his story 
of set purpose in one season of th 
year, and has particular reasons of 
his own for hoping that he shall get 
it finished during another. It would 
be long to point out the various 
species of mannerism that abound in 
this and other of his more juvenile 
poems. They are as impatient of 
classification as the Good Things and 
Common Places in Aristotle’s Rhe- 
toric Sometimes he makes the sub- 
ject of which he happens to be speak- 
ing remarkable, by giving it 
merely an attribute but a whole 
material universe of its own. In 
the sonnet on reading Chapmar 
Homer, he portions out the dominions 
of Apollo with a definiteness on whic! 
few assertors of the royalty of the god 
have ventured. The volumes betore 
us contain an apparently early son- 
net to Spenser, to whom he speaks 
of himself as ‘a forester deep in thy 
midmost trees On other occasions 
he emp loys comps risons drawn fro1 
somet] ing which has a very compl 
individuality of its own, entire ly ¢ 
tinct from that of the thing ec 
pared, so that a hee 1 
is _ as it were grati 
to which we cannot at 
he sp aks of ‘thoughts 
le t rightly) that t ily o like bird 
summer seas,’ a companion lands 
to the ‘sunless sea’ in Kubla K/ 
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ired spirit, if not a conscious imitator, 
though in a subdued manner, in 
‘Tennyson. But higher praise than 
iat of fantastical beauty is claimed 
tor Hyperion and the later poems. 
Jeyond question they shew a great 
wivance in justness of discrimina- 
tion and severity of taste. The first 
ree stanzas of IJsaliella, describe 
ove by its external tokens in a strain 
which, for pure genuine loveliness, 
ith just enough of Keats's manner 
to individualise it, we know no paral- 
el in the language. Hyperion may 
eem to demand higher praise. Shel- 
said, as Mr. Milnes tells us, that 
scenery and drawing of Saturn 
ethroned by the fallen Titans sur- 
assed those of Satan and his rebel- 
sus angels in Paradise Lost. Byron, 
in. his reactionary moments, said tha 
the fragment seemed actually in- 
spired by the Titans, and was as 
sublime as “Eschylus. We speak with 
reat diffidence, 7 in spite of the 
massy primeval grandeur about 
Saturn and Thea,’ we ae whether 
Keats has shewn himself equal to his 
. The conception was, of course, 
furnished to him ‘by the old mytho- 
zy and the Prometheus. In the 
xecution, even without Shelley's 
ymparison to remind us, we think 
‘Milton and the fallen angels (see 
specially the debate about regaining 
the empire), and the question arises, 
How much of the framework of the 
poem would have been standing had 
the Paradise Lost never appeared ? 
Yhere is, indeed, in Milton's idea of 
the rebel spirits, as much of the Ti- 
tanie as of the demoniac, as has often 
been remarked by those who would 
except against it, so that he may 
almost be said to have written of the 
fall of the Titans by anticipation ; 
and if Keats has avoided his master’s 
scholastic pedantry, he has not quite 
attained to his severity. It is too 
much to say that he has made the 
rods speak, or spoken about them, 
‘much as they might have been sup- 
posed to speak.’ The maxim is a 
trite one, but too often forgotten, 
hat no man can write above himself. 
Milton was made of a sterner and 
harder adamant than Keats, but his 
Deity is apt visibly to reflect the 
uritan schoolmaster. Doubtless it 

is casier to deal with a theology which 
we believe with all its grandeur to 
ave been the evolution of the human 
VOL. XXXVIII. NO. CCXXVII. 
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mind ; yet a genius of almost super- 
human stature is required to reach 
the height on which it has been 
enthroned by the gigantic spirit of 
ZEschylus ; and though our opinion 
of Keats as a man, apart from his 
poetry, has been considerably raised 
by reading his life as it stands mir- 
rored in his letters, he was still John 
Keats, a ‘marvellous boy,’ drunk with 
beauty (as Byron has it somewhere), 
and giddy with the intoxication. 
‘Mr. Milnes,’ say arog ntemporary 
writer, before alluded to, ‘ enforces ¢ 
common idea that pao breathed a 
new life into classicality. Keats did 
nothing of the sort, in a classical 
sense. The impression left on the 
mind, after reading even his most 
mature works, is st ficiently different 
from that produced by the old Greek 
masters. He had done little more with 
Endymion than might have been done 
ya person of genius like his own, 
who, not knowing a word of the 
classics, either in the original or in 
translations, had happened to hear 
the story, felt himself thoroughly 
penetrated by its surpassing beauty, 
and with the help of Tooke’s Pan- 
theon, or any of those manuals which 
give the body of mythology without 
its soul, endeavoured to clothe it in 
language natural to him or ac- 
quired already. In Hyperion he had 
the advantage of a grander concep- 
tion; and in working it out he sub- 
mitted himself judiciously, as we 
think, to the laws laid down by those 
who had gone before him in a degree 
scarcely credible to one acquainted 
only with his former volumes: but 
so far as he has done this he has given 
us, not Keats, but 2schylus or Mil- 
ton. ‘The poet who would conquer 
classical subjects must have an indivi- 
duality of his own, yet conformed in 
its nature to the ancient models; a 
requirement sufficiently difficult for 
one who, by the terms of his calling, 
is bound to enter into the spirit of 
Christianised humanity, and that of 
his own century, more deeply than any 
other man. Tennyson has shewn 
himself far more classical than Keats ; 
but even in the best of the studies 
which he has given us there is a mo- 
dern colouring, a cast of nineteenth- 
century -Goethean philosophy, not 
stronger, perhaps, in degree than the 
tinge which the peculiarities of the 
three Greek tragedians haye im- 
o . 
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parted to their works, but unlike 
enough in kind to any thing which 
a heathen could produce, to , detract 
from the perfection of the effect. 
It may be possible, though we have 
our doubts even about the theory, 
that the ideal poet, could he be dis- 
covered, would be found to realise 
in himself all humanity, profane as 
well as sacred, and so might be able 
to present on occasion a purely Pagan 
side. In actual experience, however, 
a man who takes a classical theme 
must choose whether he will have 
his mind a mere ¢abula rasa from all 
but classical images—a vocation 
which, while it lasts, can hardly rise 
beyond that of the writer of an ex- 
ercise, and, if long pursued, may 


subject him to the imputation of 


abusing his talent—or consent to imi- 
tate not the real objects, but his own 
impressions of them, necessarily af- 
fected by the feelings and principles 
by which he is himself governed. 
We incline to think that his con- 
scientious judgment will dispose him 
to the latter course,—that of Words- 
worth (contrasted by the bye with 
Keats’s by Mr. Milnes in a sentence 
which, had we referred to it sooner, 
might have saved us the trouble of 
much that we have just written) ; 
he will feel that he, of all others, has 
a right to vindicate as kindred to 
himself whatever has in any age 
tended to — out the highest feel- 
ings of man: and this he will vindicate 
in his own way, not by descending to 
a level below him, but by raising it 
towhere he stands. Meantime we may 
remark, that the one feature in Hy- 
perion which seems to us at once 
originally and classically conceived, 
the contrast between the fair young 
gods and the massive old race which 
they have dethroned, is worked out 
with a delicacy which proves our 
point, that Keats’s real strength after 
all lay in the beautiful, and that in 
his attempt at epic description he has 
succeeded only incidentally. To say 
this is no great disparagement ; it is 
no more than is now generally said 
of Virgil, and will probably be here- 
after said of Tennyson, in spite of the 
Morte d’ Arthur and certain touches 
in the Princess. 

Mr. Milnes’s volumes do not, we 
think, add much to our materials for 
determining Keats's poetical reputa- 
tion. The Remains consist partly 
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of such forms as the author himself 
left out of the selection published, 
partly of such as were either not 
commenced or not finished till after 
his last book was given to the world. 
The first are just what one expects 
in a poet’s leavings; the last, though 
some of them scarcely closer in time 
to Hyperion than Hyperion to En- 
dymion, exhibit nothing of the same 
ratio of progress. Where he is ex- 
cellent, it is only such excellence as 
is to be found in the published poems; 
where he endeavours after something 
new, it is that he has mistaken his 
line. The tragedy of Otho the Great 
(written before Lamia, but after Hy- 
perion) is acknowledged to be a 
failure by Mr. Milnes himself, who 
candidly adds that he doubts whether 
Keats could have, under any cir- 
cumstances, produced one much bet- 
ter. It is curious that in noticing 
the share, which the fact of its not 
being wholly the growth of one mind 
may have had in its defects (the 
fable, characters, and dramatic con- 
duct having been furnished by Keats’s 
friend, Mr. Brown), he should have 
generalised his remark about joint 
compositions, apparently without 
thinking of the exception afforded by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, to name no 
others of the Shaksperian school of 
dramatists. The other unsuccessful 
attempt (as it appears to us) is a 
humorous poem, left unfinished at 
his death. On this Mr. Milnes sets 
1 much higher value, saying, at the 
end of his mention of it, that he 
knows ‘few stronger instances of a 
moral phenomenon which the Ham- 
lets of the world are for ever ex- 
hibiting to an audience, that can only 
resolve the problem by doubting the 
reality of the one or the other feel- 
ing, of the mirth or of the misery.’ 
As regards the present poem, we 
cannot go along with him. 
has in some measure 
ehonity, arising from his 
worldly knowledge, by choosing 
Ariosto- like fairy tale with the same 
instinct which, as has been well ob- 
served, led him in his serious moods 
to mythological subjects; but the 
deficiency is palpable, and it does not 
appear that he could have supplied it. 
Such a poem should flow as simply 
and easily as prose, resembling in its 
sparkling variety the off-hand con- 
versation of an observant man of the 
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world. But Keats labours where he 
should astonish by his airy lightness, 
and is continually deviating into some 
curious, fantastic description, in the 
style of his graver works. The fol- 
lowing stanzas approach, perhaps, 
more nearly to what they should be 
than any of the rest ; they form part 
of a speech in which the emperor is 
venting his anger against his parlia- 
ment for thwarting him in a love 
affair, and are evidently, more or 
less, a contemporary satire,— 
I’ll trounce ’em! There’s the square- 
cut chancellor, 
His son shall never 
shopric ; 
And for the nephew of old Palfior, 
I'll shew him that his speeches made 
me sick, 
And give the colonelcy to Phalaric ; 
The tip-toe marquis, moral and gallant, 
Shall lodge in shabby taverns upon 
tick ; 
And for the Speaker’s second cousin’s 
aunt, 
She shan’t be maid of honour—by Heaven 
that she shan’t ! 
"ll shirk the Duke of A. ; 
brother ; 
I’ll give no Garter to his eldest son ; 
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gas, or looked into a bowl of snap- 
dragon after the salt has been thrown 
in. Leigh Hunt's attribute is exactly 
jauntiness, —a word by whom first ap- 

plied to him we know not, but one 
which has long stuck and will stick 
to him. And Tenny son, between the 
zenith of Will Waterproof and the 
nadir of The Skipping-rope, has hardly 
struck upon any thing which will 
indicate more to posterity than that, 
like other great geniuses, he loved t« 
have his joke. All of them, in dif- 
ferent ways, have given us very 
second-rate articles as the product of 

their mirthful moments. And in 
each case we conceive the same cause 
to have operated—the excess of fan- 
tasy (we use the word in a secondary 
sense), which, so far from conducing 
to versatility, is, in reality, destructive 
ofit. Look at Byron’s serious poems , 
and you will find little or nothing 
which is usually down as fan- 
tastic; that is, if we may attempt a 
description where a definition is diffi- 
cult, a creation of the poet’s private 
fancy,—an image which, when pre- 
sented to the reader, strikes him, not 
as a felicitous expression of all that 
he would himself have thought had 
he had the power, but as a — 
which, beautiful as it may be, must 
always remain alien to him, the pro- 
perty of the individual writer, of 
Hunt or Shelley, Keats or Tennyson. 
Shakspeare has fantasy, as he has 
all other gifts, but it is not his chief 
glory; and a man in whom it hap- 

pe ns to be predominant, to the ex- 


set 


clusion or — ssion of other qua- 
lities, will ha iin the highest 
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There it comes out in fragments, 
and so, in spite of its merely personal 
character, is not wearisome. Indeed, 
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there is a considerable charm in the 
lively fluency of his correspondence. 
When he is in the vein, he pours out 
as occasion may prompt, ap- 
parently without the slightest effort, 

in a strain which—though often 

red by Cockneyisms, as in the 
no common man 
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our, 


Ls have intimated, our esti- 
sates “of Keats’s calibre as a man 
has risen upon our perusal of these 
volumes. We confess that two 
months ago we should have been 
lisposed to subscribe, more or less, to 
7. Milnes's statement of the popular 
ief, in which the expressions, 
indulgent in conceits,’ ‘ disre- 
ful of the rules and limitations 
**eluttonous of sensual excite- 

> *querulous of severe judg- 
‘Jackadaisical in sentiment, 

re paraded with a natural ostentation. 
r, though Shelley’s main object i in 
infinished letter to the editor 
Quarterly was the defence of 
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ovember, 
his friend, would 


it appear that his 
opinion was very d 


dissimilar. After 
speaking of the reviewer of his own 
work, with respect to whom he says, 
‘I feel that I am there sitting where 
he durst not soar, he adds imme- 
diately, ‘The case is different with 
the unfortunate subject of this letter, 
the author of Endymion, to whose 
feelings and situation I intreat you 
to allow me to call your attention, 
Captain Medwin, in his not very cre- 
ditable Life of Shelley, published last 
year, _contradicted the 
Keats's death 
Quarterly’s attack ; 
earnestly contends t 
not, even in the slig 
occasion of the ot ce "Phe tone of 
Keats’s letters at the time certainly 
goes far to disprove any direct con- 
nexion between the two events; but 
it is possible that he may have f 
nore than he expresses in wri 

and his brother George, in a le 
written some years alter, 

the reviewers with ‘the family 
ease’ as ‘ministers of death, —a wit- 
entitled, in every respect, to 
considerable weight, though he does 
not appear to have remained in Eng- 
land long enough to have the actual 
facts before his eyes. Any way, 
whatever may be our judgment on 
the data given to us, we undoubtedly 
derive an impression from them dit- 
fering from that left by Byron's 
Cock-Robin lines, and the stanza it 
Don Juan. But Mr. Milnes’s ten- 
derness for the subject of his biogra- 
phy draws him into an opposite ex- 
treme. He calls upon us to believe 
‘that Keats, in his intellectual cha- 
racter ,reverenced simplicity and truth 
above all things ;’ lauds him for his 
‘strong will;’ and ‘represents him 
as unflinchingly meeting all criticism 
of his writings ;"— in a word, endows 
him with almost all the qualities of a 
hero. In point of fact, Keats appears 
to have held as a principle, that an 
artist is bound to follow Beauty in 
opposition to Truth, blaming Cole- 
ridge for doing the contrary: his 
will was rather violent than strong, 
—one of those which come out by 
fits and starts in apparet nt independ- 
ence of all around them, but are 
really amenable, even in their de- 
viations, to a man of foresight and 
calm judgment; and he betrayed 
undue sensitiyeness about his writings 


notion that 
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on more than one occasion,—e.g. on 
that especially pointed out by Mr. 
Milnes, when Wordsworth had called 
his Hymn to Pun ‘a pretty piece 
of Paganism.’ It is quite true that 
such things may be easily extenuated : 
we only mention them as not exactly 
comporting with the language of the 
biographer’s preface. Keats was not 
a hero, but he was what we com- 
monly call a fine fellow,—spirited, 
ardent, affectionate, with an intense 
love of the beautiful, both in per- 
ception and in sensation. Feeling 
in him was infinitely stronger than 
thought ; but occasionally he shews 
a power of philosophical apprecia- 
tion which we hardly expect. ‘Take, 
for instance the following sentences 
about Milton: they do not enounce 
nearly the whole truth, nor indeed 
any thing very new to readers of 
the present day, but it is much to 
find them in the mouth of'a man like 
Keats :— 

n his time Englishmen were just 
emancipated from a great superstition, 
and men hac got hold of certain points 
and resting-places in reasoning, which 
were too newly born to be doubted, and 
too much opposed by the rest of Europe 
not to be thought ethereal and authentic- 
ally divine. Who could gainsay his ideas 
on virtue, vice, and chastity, in Comus, 
just at the time of the dismissal of a 
hundred social disgraces? Who would 
not rest satisfied with his hintings at 
good and evil in the Paradise Lost, when 
just free from the Inquisition and burn- 


ing in Smithfield ? 


Even his decidedly sensuous tem- 
perament gives him another claim 
to our liking: there is something so 
easy and genial in his talk about 
claret, with its ‘gushing freshness ; 


and we feel that we can taste his 
nectarine as it goes down, ‘soft, 
pulpy, slushy, oozy, like a large 
beatified strawberry,’ just as if he 
had mesmerised us, and were holding 
our hand while eating it. In short, 
he was a loveable character—with 
many deficiencies, some of them ra- 
dical, others capable of being cured 
had he lived—anyhow, a man whose 
friendship must have been a real 
and almost physical delight. 

Mr. Milnes’s part of the work has 
already earned him high praise, and 
is, in truth, a thing on which he 
may look with satisfaction. He 
writes, as we have said, too eulo- 
gistically for a critic, but with a 
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strong yet not undiscriminating sym- 
pathy, as a poet should write of ; 
poet. In many respects he has fur- 
nished a model for future labourers 
in neighbouring fields. Quotation 
is not easy; but we would instance 
the following parallel between the 
‘Cockney School and the Italian- 
French of the Seventeenth 
Century,’ as a happy specimen of 
critical writing. Without commit- 
ting ourselves to any verdict on the 
truth of the comparison, we may 
commend it to our better qualified 
readers, merely taking leave to ad- 
mire the style in which the two phe- 
nomena are discussed as moments in 
the history of literature :— 

Allowing for the discrepancies of times 
and nations, the rich and indiscriminate 


D 
Loets 


diction, the copious and minute exercise 
of fancy, the constant disproportion be- 
tween the matter and the form, whici 
caused the arthor of the Adonis (Marini) 
to be crowned at Naples, adored at Paris, 
and forgotten b: were here 
revived, with indeed less momentary po- 
pularity, but, it is to be hoped, with a 
better chance of being remembered for 
what is really excellent and beautiful in 
their works. The spirit of Saint Amant, 
unequal in its conceptions but admirab! 
in its execution, might have lived again 


posterity, 


at Hampstead, with all its ostentatious 
contempt of superiicial morality, but 
with its real profligacy converted into a 
jaunty freedom and sentimental good- 
1ature. There, too, the spirit of Théo- 
phile de Viau might have audaciously 
confronted what appeared to him as the 
superstition of his time, and when vili- 
fied as Roi des Libertins by brutal and 
ignorant men, in comparison with whom 
his life was singularly pure, he might 
have been hunted thence as a felon over 
the face of Europe, in the name of loy- 
alty and religion. 

Personally, we would thank Mr. 
Milnes for nothing more than for 
having introduced us to some sur- 
passingly tender and noble stanzas 
by Mrs. Philips, *‘ The Matchless 
Orinda’ of Charles the Second’s days, 
quoted at length in one of Keats's 
letters—an acknowledgment which 
he especially deserves for his disin- 
terestedness, as they have evidently 
been the original of a poem of his 
own in a similar metre, which has 
long been among our first favourites 
—‘ Loveand Friendship.’ We fancy, 
also, that we can detect a cadence 
from Shelley's ‘ Address to the Spirit 
of Delight,’ in two of the lines,—- 












































































By my own temper I shall guess 
At thy felicity. 
But this may be merely an illusion : 
in the connexion between Orinda’s 
poem and its modern counterpart, we 
can hardly be mistaken. 

We are glad to have had the op- 
portunity of saying a few words 
touching not only Keats but his 
more popular successor, in whom, 
quite as much as in his own poetry, he 
may be said now to live. It is hard 
to speak with moderation of those 
under whose spells we are ourselves 
placed: even had we the power, we 
should shrink from any attempt to 
check the tide which has overleaped 
barriers, unjustly or unwisely thrown 
up, and is now flowing free and fast. 
Yet if it would not have to retrace 
its course, it must submit to guid- 
ance and direction. Keats, as Shelley 
observed, was not in much danger 
f becoming too great a favourite; 
had people been allowed to admire 
Endymion at the time, as much as 
its glittering profusion might have 
tempted them to do, they must soon 
have abated their ardour on finding 
how little came ofall this gala-day 
They would have seen him 
to be a poet for a summer-noon, not 
for life—‘a pard-like spirit, beau- 
tiful and swift, to be caressed or 
wondered at as he passed, but not to 
be made a companion for all hours, 
much less an Egy ptian deity. Bu 
with Mr. Tennyson the case is dif- 
erent. He gives all, or nearly all 
that Keats gives, only in a more sa- 
tisfactory way: the display of his 
treasures is less astonishing, perhaps, 
at the moment, but more ultimately 
effective, from the pains which have 
been spent in avoiding all 
extravagance, any mere common- 
place strokes of art, so that the 
spectator is rarely if ever dazzled by 
unseasonable magnificence, or drawn 
off from the enjoyment of some 
graceful piece of workmanship to 


of fancy 


uscless 


attend to the curious quaintness of 


the details. In addition to his greater 


felicity of execution, he has also 
more material than his precursor. 
He can not only bewitch the animal 


man with a form of sensuous beauty, 
but indulge the wounder l heart with 
bursts of pathos, stimulate the specu- 
lative philosopher with vague ques- 
tionings, and delight the man of the 
world with sober, practical, Epi- 
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curean views of life—all by the 
working of the same power: nor is 
he wanting in strains of a higher 
mood, tones of Platonic wisdom, na- 
tive wood-notes of simple domestic 
bliss. It is indeed no wonder that 
he should have been crowned already 
by the new generation as a true 
poet ; nay, that some of his more de- 
voted students should believe them- 
selves to have discovered in his 
works the whole cycle of poetry. 
Yet we are convinced that, as a 
household comforter, he will hardly 
keep his ground longer than Keats ; 
for, where both are removed from 
permanency, it is surely needless to 
distinguish the different degrees of 
transitoriness. In both we miss the 
real and true perfume which flowers 
so splendid and delicate should have 
—fragrance not languid or sensual, 
but healthy, pure, and invigorating. 
We are not to be told that they 
have every merit but the highest, 
when the highest is what we have a 
right to expect. Cowper and Keble, 
with far less wealth of imagination 
and subtlety of thought, have made 
their way to the hearts of hundreds 
»f thousands, because they believed 
their mission to be that of teachers 
of indispensable truth, not of pro- 
ducers and retailers of a luxury 
which most can do without. And 
while we thoroughly enter into the 
fervency of Sterling’s language 
which Mr. Milnes quotes, and no- 
thing doubt that the amount of re- 
cognition which our two poets have 
received falls far short of their 
deserts, we must say, that at pre- 
sent (for, though Keats is no more, 
it is pleasant to think of him 
as one who has yet his work to 
produce) we miss in their writings 
that which ought to be the very 
heart of poetry. We might have 
concluded as we began, talking critic- 
ally of the degree in which each has 
influenced the condition of our poet- 
ical literature : but we have been led 
on to speak of the poet’s art as some- 
thing higher than the mere genera- 
tion of sublime and beautiful images, 
without moral purpose ; and we will 
not apologise for having viewed it 
for a few moments in a light, apart 
from which it must appear an ex- 
ercise unworthy of man’s true dig- 
nity, and all criticism upon it simply 
a piece of ingenious trifling. 
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Cuarrter III. 


But what for us, the children of despair, 


What hope remains ?—TuHomson, 


Tell me his fate ; 
Say that he lives, or say that he is dead, 
But tell me, tell me.—WHILson. 


Set on, 
And, with a heart new fired, I follow you—SHAKSPEARE, 


ty the hour of midnight all the 

) lower parts of the fated city were 
flooded to the height of seventeen 
feet. The ice-laden river poured 
like a torrent down upon the town. 
A panic had fallen upon all; but 
still most of the inhabitants, who 
dwelt in strong, well-built houses, in 
the better-frequented streets adjoin- 
ing the river, barricaded themselves 

within their habitations, and fled pell- 
mell to the upper stories ; strangers 
begging hospitality of strangers ; the 
enemies of the day before seeking 
refuge with their enemies, who dwelt 
above them ; all dragging with them 
their most valuable property from 
below. And there they deemed them- 
selves in safety. But how long did 
this illusion last to most? How 
long, indeed ! 

Many there were, however, who 
had fled, in their first stunning con- 
fusion of alarm, they knew not in 
what direction: to their homes they 
either could not fly, or were too lost 
in mind to know how to betake 
themselves thither : they sought only 
a refuge where they could first find 
it from the invading flood, and halted, 
fainting and overcome, wherever 
they reached a temporary rest for the 
sole of their foot. 

One of the spots nearest to the 
Danube which lay higher than the 
general ground was the Joseph’s 
Place, a great open square, sur- 
rounded by large houses. A portion 
of this space lay still above water on 
that night, and on this narrow island 
a crowd of miserable, dripping, cold, 
and drooping creatures w asassembled. 

Human beings of all ranks and 
ages were thronged together on that 
spot in the darkness of the night. 
Parents there were clasping their 





cold, weeping children to their bosoms, 
as they knelt on the bare, frosty 
earth; and there were others who, 
having lost their offspring in the 
confusion of the night, wept, and 
groaned, and wrung their hands in 
sorrow. Here stood the strong 
man, with folded arms and sunken 
head, acknowledging to himself that 
his strength was nought in the ba- 
lance when compared with the angry 
violence of Nature's force, against 
which the strongest must contend in 
vain ; there lay the weak girl, moan- 
ing bitterly for her lost mother, or 
her missing lover, her head supported 
by an aged woman, as weak herself 
or weaker, but whose feelings were 
more blunted by age. Here crouched 
a tender child, perishing seemingly 
from cold and want of its usual 
tender nurture, helpless in its first 
weakness ; there lay an old man, 
shivering with chilness and ex- 
haustion, as helpless in his last. 
Here a newly-married wife, of the 
middling classes, but accustomed to 
all the comforts of life, clung to her 
anxious husband’s arm, and began 
already to droop and sicken from 
exposure in drenched and clinging 
garments to the chill air of the in- 
clement season; there sat crouched 
the father of a family among his 
wailing children, a thriving shop- 
keeper, who had only Been able to 
escape from his ground-floor dwelling 
on the quay, with difficulty saving 
the lives of those most dear to him 
in the first outbreak of the waters, 
but leaving all the rest to the fury 
of the merciless element, and who 
now remembered that he must be a 
beggar, and glanced askance in mi- 
sery at his wretched, houseless off- 
spring, as he heard in the distance 
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the roaring ofthe leaping and rioting 
waters. 

Upon this stage of human misery 
and despair stood, also, the student, 
so lately rejoicing in his false system 
of worldly-wise philosophy, ‘to live 
and to enjoy, and now overp: — 
and cast down,—less, perhaps, by his 
own danger, than by the » thought of 
the hideous scene of death he had 
witnessed in the com}; 
pleasures and his follies; and there, 
also, was the bright-eyed mother, 
whom he heeded no more for her 
beauty, her babe still pressed to her 
bosom: but now her staring eyes 
were dim, and the babe was cold and 
regarded not her caress, for had 
been stifled, and had died, and lay, a 





anion of his 


withered flower, in her arms; and 
the mother stood like a statue, with- 
out a tear, without a groan, scem- 


ingly 
life rather than from the will or the 
wish to live. There lay, also, un- 
conscious of this scene of wretched- 
ness so near her, which might have 
awakened thoughts of horror for her 
own babe, the Com Aloysia, 
senseless, supported upon the knees 
of the old gipsy Geza,—the lady on 
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the beggar’s lap; and he in vain 
endeavoured to restore, by chafing, 
her half-suspended animation 





Throughout the night the waters 
continued, slowly, darkly, and sul- 
lenly, to rise; and the narrow island 
on the Joseph’s Place grew narrower 
and narrower; and the crowd was 
huddled closer and closer together, 
and shuddered at the rising flood ; 
and some looked up in despair to the 
clear, cold sky, with reproachful 
anguish, as if they thought that the 
Almighty promise was forgotten, and 
that a second Deluge was about to 
sweep the whole earth to ruin; and 
the wailing and weeping, and the 
groaning of those suficring from cold, 
hunger, faintness, 
spirit, were jncessant. 

During the darkness, also, as the 
night wore on, came fearful sounds, 
more fearful than the roaring of the 
flood and the smashing of the ice- 
blocks,—sounds of terrific explosions, 
and then deafening crashes, which 
shook the air, and made the ground 
seem to tremble beneath the feet of 
the fugitives, so that their brains 
reeled, and their hearts sickened, as 
they thought the whole city was 


living on from an instinct of 


and weariness of 











being swallowed up in a great « 
vulsion of Nature; and there v 
many who cried that there was 
earthquake, and who believed 
But the sounds of the explosions w« 
from the fixed air pent in the subter- 
raneous drains, forced -wpwards 
the streams that found no issuc 
them, and breaking through t 
flood ; for the pressure of the watc 
in these underground channels bu 
gaping holes in streets, and courts, 
and gardens, and beneath the foun- 
dations of houses, in a thot 
places ; and the successive deafening 
crashes came from the falling houses 
thus undermined, sapped, burst uz 
wards, which fell continual lly duri: 
that awful night, burying alike me 
and animals, and fortunes, beneat! 
the ruins. 

But the longest night has its end, 
and the day comes at last. And thus 
a this miserable group of beir 
in the Joseph's Place the day dawne 
slowly, cold and wan. What a sig 
was there before their eyes !—a flood 
around them full of ice. Of th 
houses of the square some had already 
fallen, either destroyed by the ex- 
plosions, or rent by the heavy dash- 
ing of the waters, which poured i: 
with wasting tide through yawning 
apertures; and at the windows 
the houses were throngs of anxious 
faces, and on all sides were heard 
groans and cries for help: for those 
whose houses still remained standing 
looked upon their sheltering roofs as 
the means of death, and not of pro- 
tection. Suddenly, a huge palace 
the corner of the s quare “shook, was 
rent from top to botto: n, and fell i 
with the thundering crash of a gre: 
cannonade, throwing up an immens¢ 
cloud of dust and refuse, mixed wit! 
spouting water, upon the morning 
air, which shook far and wide with 
the violence of the explosion ; and 
the cloud, after rising in heavy mas 
to the sky, fell back at last like 


shower of dark ashes upon tl 
doomed city. 
The day dawned, and the m 


river rioted in ruin. 

The unhappy countess, meanwhil 
had long lain in her half-fainting 
state of exhaustion, both moral 
physical. It was with a feeling o 
joy, which he expressed in a variety 
of sobs and grunts, mixed with ex- 
clamations in gipsy language, more 
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like the short yelpings of an old 
Newfoundland dog on recovering his 
master than sounds from a human 
being, that Geza felt the symptoms 
of returning animation in her cold 
form, and saw, by the faint light of 
the starlit heavens, her eyes once 
more open. The group of the lady 
and the gipsy was wedged into a 
mass of human beings near the 
water’s edge; but so absorbed was 
cach individual or each party in their 
own separate sorrow and despair, 
that the two beings, thus strangely 
brought together, were as isolated in 


their situation and sensations as if 


they had been upon a desert island. 

* Speak to me, sweet lady; speak 
to the poor old man,’ sobbed Geza, 
letting fall, with respect, the hands 
he had been endeavouring to chafe 
into warmth within his own hard 
palms, as soon as he was aware of 
her returning consciousness. 

But the lady’s brain seemed long 
too bewildered to comprehend the 
nature oftheir situation, or to recog- 
nise the form of him who supported 
her. She gazed on him, as if she 
thought herself oppressed by some 
wild and fearful nightmare. 

‘Speak to me, sweet lady,’ stam- 
mered again the old gipsy, anxiously. 

‘Geza!’ she murmured, at last; 
and then raising herself all at once 
from her recumbent position, she 
looked around. ‘ Yes, I am not 
mad,’ she muttered, passing her hands 
over her wet hair and down her pale 
cheeks; ‘I am not mad. I can re- 
member all: the crowd—that strange 
vision of the dead—my husband's 
angry face—the tumu!t and the rush 
—the rising of the waters—and 
then oh, yes, it was you who 
saved me, Geza,— you who brought 
me here! Where are we? Who 
are these around us ?’ 

The old gipsy explained in a few 
words their strange position. 

‘ Have you done well to preserve 
a life so wretched ?? murmured 
Aloysia once more, shuddering in 
every limb. But then she bowed 
her head, and added, ‘God pardon 
me if I blaspheme! Tf I live, it is 
His will. And be my life a blessing 
or a curse,’ she continued, raising 
herself up fully in a sitting position, 
‘it is no less to you I owe my safety 
—to you; and least of all from you 
had I expected this devotion.’ 
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The old man shook his head, and 
turned it away with a sigh. 

‘ Pardon me, good man,’ said the 
countess, repenting of her words, 
that sounded like a reproach to him 
who had proved her protector in that 
night of death. 

* Oh, say not those words!’ cried 
the gipsy, turning upon her again 
sudd lenly ; ; ‘say not, ‘ Pardon me : 
call me not ‘Good man!’ It is I 
who need pardon. Iam a miserable 


wretch. Lam no good man. What 
should you expect of me? You 


have known me only in your father’s 
house, as his agent in every little 
work of dirt or misery. You have 
known me only as the outcast, the 
beggar, the thief, — yes , lady, the 
thief! But yet condemn me not too 
harshly ; to such ends was I born 
and bred. My mother, too, long 
since gone to dust and nothingness, 
had always prophesied to me—for 
she was the best soothsayer of our 
tribe—that great towns and com- 
panionship with their indwellers 
would be my ruin and my curse. 
The prophecy was true. This fatal 
city and its people, or one of them— 
one of them most of all—have proved 
my bitterest curse. Before I came 
among you I was the outcast and the 

robber, but not the miserable being 
I have since become. So call me 

not ‘ Good man,’ the words are words 
of bitterness; and say not, ‘ Pardon 
me :’ for if what I fear be true, it is 
I, J who have worked you the bitter- 
est evil.’ 

This sudden outburst from the 
old gipsy, uttered with all the volu- 
bility of his people, natural to them 
in moments of strong emotion, 
startled Aloysia, and commanded her 
attention and surprise almost in spite 
of herself. 

‘Geza, these words! Do I still 
dream? In what have you done me 
wrong ?’ she said. 

‘I know not well myself,’ replied 
the old man, with hesitation and 
embarrassment. ‘I say only, if what 
I fear be so. I have connived at a 
deed of treachery, and I have laughed 
at what I did, and triumphed in the 
cunning that completed it. But since 
then, by chance, a pal e, good man, 
one of the chiefs of your religion, 
came to me when I was sick and ill. 
He would have taught me many 
things, which were an unknown lan- 
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guage in my ears. I comprehended 
them not, and do not, cannot com- 
prehend them. But he was kind to 
the poor old wretch, and gave me 
food and drink, and medicines that 
saved my life, even better than the 
best charms of our tribe; and I was 
thankful to him. And the good 
words he said, although the matter 
of what he called ‘ religion’ was be- 
yond me, sunk deep into my old 
half-dead heart. I knew then that 
I had done bitter wrong; and all at 
once, strange to say, I felt sorry and 
sad. I thought much, too, of the 
past, as I lay upon my bed of sick- 
ness; and I combined many things 
together in my mind to form of them 
a tale of sorrow. So, when I was 
stronger, I sought to see you, lady ; 
and, though you knew me not again 
with my hat upon my brow, you 
thrice gave alms to the beggar as 
you passed from your new palace 
to your temple; and I saw your 
pale and sorrowing look, and my 
heart smote me. I thought of the 
story I had framed in my fancy, and 
[ said, ‘Perhaps it is I, the wretch, 
who am the cause of all this bitter 
grief!’ I would have given the last 
years of my life to know the truth, 
and to repair my wrongs; and 
thus 

‘ Geza,’ cried the countess, who 
seemed suddenly to have found 
clue in the confused and mysterious 
words of the old man, ‘ was it you? 
Is it possible? That letter —~ 

* Yes, lady,’ replied the old gipsy, 
still with considerable embarrass- 
ment. ‘It was I. When I was a 
bright-eyed, merry boy, a lady took 
me to her castle, and would have 
taught me learning, and thus I have 
known to read and write; but I beat 
the servants, stole from the lady, and 
rejoined my tribe. It was I who 
penned that letter. I would have 
spoken to you. But the next day, 
and the next, I was prevented by the 
work of one who threatened me— 
no matter whom now. I could not 





come.’ 
‘But the words of that letter,’ 
cried Aloysia, palpitating with ex- 


which I 
Speak, 
What 


citement; ‘an object for 
awe « lead till lives! 
grieve as cead Stl ives. 
speak! Oh, tell me, man! 
did they mean ?’ 

‘ It is true, then, lady ?’ said Geza, 


still hesitating. ‘ You grieve, in 
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truth, for a being torn from you, 
whom you have been taught to look 
upon as dead ?’ 

* Speak, speak, for mercy’s sake !’ 
said Aloysia, clinging to the gipsy’s 
arm, and stammering with broken 
and agitated voice, and yet with dis- 
tinctness, in his ear. ‘ Keep me in 
suspense no longer. You know that 
my child still hives! Oh, my mo- 
ther’s heart could not be thus de- 
ceived! My instincts, that in my 
foolish reason I treated as folly, were 
true. My child still lives! You 
know it, Geza: you came to tell me 
so. Where is it? Where is my 
child ?’ 

‘ Your child, lady countess ! 
child!’ echoed the old gipsy, 
every appearance of surprise. 

‘ Yes,’ cried Aloysia, again, in an 
accent between doubt and fear. ‘Do 
you not know all? Speak you not 
of my child ?’ 

The old beggar seemed strangely 
shaken: he gazed at her for a mo- 
ment, as if in doubt; then, as she 
still clung ‘e his arm, a bright ex- 
pression crossed 1.:> rugged old face. 

* Yes, yes,’ he suddenly exclaimed. 
Ah! I see it all now: all becomes 
clear. ‘The double villain! It must 
be so. Yes, your child! And he 
told you it was dead? Oh, I under- 
stand, I understand!’ And the old 
gipsy laughed with an air of savage 
scorn. For a moment he buried his 
face in his hands, as if doubting what 
to say. 

‘Hear me, 
‘ This now; 
after 

‘You have said ‘ Yes;’ and I 
heard that word alone. It lives! it 
lives!’ stammered Aloysia. 

‘It is many months since now, 
continued the old gipsy, ‘that your 
father gave a child into my arms. 

I knew that he had dealings with 
many families and great people, and 
IL imagined—but no matter now. 
He charged me to carry it with pre- 
caution to the house of the poor 
who had 


your 
with 


lady,’ he said, at last. 
and then, perhaps, here- 





boatman close by, a small 
family of his own, and tell a tale 
which he concocted for me. The 


boatman was never to doubt from 
whence it came. A monthly sum 
was to be paid for the little being’s 
nursing : small enough was the sum, 
tis true; and, in fact, I thought 
that your father received from others 
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a larger portion, part of which he 
himself kept back. But pardon me 
if 1 speak thus of him who is your 
parent. 

‘My child! it was my child!’ 
cried Aloysia. 

‘ But the boatman was poor,’ con- 
tinued Geza, ‘ and was glad to receive 
the little worm into his house with 
any store that could increase his 
small earnings.’ 

‘And the child ? cried the countess. 

‘Has remained there since. The 
money has passed through my hands 
honestly,—yes, honestly, , lady.’ 

‘There is no doubt,’ stammered 
Aloysia, clasping her hands. ‘ He 
had deceived me. I see his reasons. 
But my child—it may perish in this 
fearful visitation. Where is it? 
Where? I can save it still, unless 
already God! where is it ? 

Speak, man, speak!’ 





I will save it! 
And the countess, with these words, 


rose with a sudden effort, in spite of 


numbing cold, and faintness, and 
exhaustion, from the hard couch on 
which she lay, and sprang to her 


feet, 

‘ Alas, lady, look around us!’ said 
Geza. 

Aloysia looked around, indeed, 


upon the waste of waters, as the day 
was now beginning to dawn upon 
them; and she clasped her hands in 
despair. 

*Oh, tell me where!’ she cried 
again. ‘I will wade through the 
waters all. The God of mothers and 








hildren will sustain me. Where ? 
whither ? tell me! let me go!’ And 
Aloysia bent forward, as if she would 


have plunged into the flood, and 
st ruggled when the old gipsy caught 
her . y the arm and held her bac k. 
Pardon me, lady ; this is mad- 
ness,’ said Geza, drawing her towards 
him with force. ‘Wait: we may 
find means to escape from hence. 
Patience, a little patience.’ 
MW ‘ho would preach patience to a 
nother,’ cried the excited Aloysia, 
imost with a tone of wrath, ‘ when 
er babe may be per rishing for want 
of'a ome heart to save?’ Then, 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
she leant her head upon the old 
gipsy’s shoulder and w ept. The old 
man shook with his emotion. 
The scene which passed between 
the beggar and the countess was only 
one of the many cpisodes of misery 
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and despair which were being acted 
on that narrow stage among the per- 
sonages huddled together in a little 
isolated world of their own; for who 
can tell what fearful dramas of the 
human heart were played that night ? 
And thus to the several actors of their 
separate tragedies that of the mother 
wailing for her babe, whose existence 
had been revealed to her only that 
she should fear for it a hideous death, 
passed unheeded, disregarded. And 
thus it was that the day dawned. 

‘A boat! a boat!’ cried Geza, 
suddenly; and Aloysia started up 
from her position. 

‘A boat! mychild! It may con- 
vey us, Geza, to my child,’ she cried. 

But the voices were many that 
hailed the boat, which now was seen 
emerging from a corner of the square 
upon the water, and making its way 
with difficulty through the masses of 
ice ; and shouts arose, and arms were 
stretched forth, and a struggle took 
place among the crowd, as all strove 
to push forward to the water’s edge. 

But now several boats—some al- 
ready freighted with crowds of human 
beings seeking a place of refuge, 
some guided by bold men who came 
to save those they could save—ap- 
peared from various directions on 
the flooded square; and some of 
these, that were comparatively empty, 
were punted along the houses, and 
conveyed away from windows trem- 
bling men and women, whose dwell- 
ings already tottered above their 
heads, or who feared that terrific 
disaster which had already befallen 
several around them ; and more there 
were who cried for help, of which 
help there was not sufficient. In 
one broad boat came on the tall form 
of a young man, in the dirty white 
dress of the town prisoners : he might 
be seen, in the dim light of dawn, to 
stand aloft, his dark hair streaming 
wet about his face, but his eyes 
animated, and his cheeks flushed. 
In that dress of the outeasts of civi- 
lisation he had evidently toiled all 
night with energy and courage to 
rescue the drowning and to save 
those in danger: with ready address 
he commanded the men who punted 
on the flat-bottomed ferry-boat. This 
boat, under the orders of a man 
whose courage, in spite of his position 
among the dregs of society, had made 
him master, now approached the 
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little island in the Joseph's Place, to 
come to the rescue of those whose 
position the still slowly rising waters 
rendered every half-hour more and 
more precarious. The cries of each, 
pressing forward to be the first to be 
taken on board, became desperate. 
The boat drew nearer—nearer. A 
rush was made, and many leapt into 
it, or waded through the water to 
it. It was quick ly overloaded. 
‘Take me! take me!’ cried the 
haif-distracted Aloysia, —‘to my 
child!’ she had nearly added. But 
again a giddy mist came before her 
eyes; again she doubted of the evi- 
dence of herown senses. ‘That form 
—that form of him who commanded 
the boat! A name rose to her lips. 
She would have screamed it aloud, 
but she could not utter a single 
sound. With gasping breath, and 
outstretched, pointing arm, she looked 
towards the gipsy, as if to him, also, 
she would have uttered that name. 
The old man had turned away, and 
buried his face in his hands. At the 
same instant a man pushed forward 
by her side, unregarding her, and 
with the shout, ‘I am rich! I will 
reward you all like princes! Take 
me where I want to go! Iam rich, 
I say !* sprang into the boat, which 
was now pushing off, and seizing a 
boatman’s iron-hooked pole to sup- 
port himself, in spite of the angry 


efforts of the young commander of 


the ferry-boat, struck brutally upon 
the hand of another unhappy w retch, 
who would have clambered after him 
from the water. Aloysia heard her 
dreaded husband's voice, and saw his 
form. ‘They had passed the night 
uncor isciously nigh to one another. 

Again had those two visions crossed 
her eyes at the same moment. She 
doubted not that her senses really 
deceived her, and that the one form 
was a delusive mockery. But now 
the scream burst from ‘her lips, and 
she sank down upon her knees, 

clinging to Geza, and burying her 
head against his dress. When, sup- 
ported by the efforts of the old man, 
she again looked up, the boat was 
gone. The gipsy looked for a mo- 
ment as if he would have spoken, 
had not some powerful reason re- 

strained him; but as he gazed upon 
the shaking form of Aloysia, he only 
spread his cloak around her, and 
said not a word. 


[November, 


Other hoats, large and small, 
began to ply about the square, an 
were taking fagitives to places o 
shelter in the higher parts of th 
city, now came up. 

Aloysia again appeared to awake 
as from a hideous dream. Th 
thought of her child was once mor 
uppermost in her mind. 

Take me!’ she screamed t 
man in a small boat. And as h 
mother’s love rendered her lost t 
all other feelings, she too cried, lik 
her husband, ‘I am rich! I hay 
wealth! ‘Take me, and I will pay 
you well. [ have gold! Ah! wher 
is it?’ And searching with nervous 
agony about her person she at lengtl 
pulled forth a purse of gold, whic! 
she flung to the boatman’s grasp. 

At last she on board with 
Geza alone, for she had bought tl 
boat; the boat was hers—the means 
of salvation for her child. 

* Whither shall I take you, lady ? 
To the Franciscan Convent ? to th 
Protestant Church? The waters 
have not risen there. Where shal! 
we go?’ said the boatman. 

‘ Whither? whither ?’ 
countess to Geza. 

‘To the house of Balog the boat- 
man, in the main street of the lower 
suburb,’ said the old gipsy, answering 
to her thought. 

‘There! there!’ 
sia. 

‘ But that were madness,’ said t 
boatman. ‘ The suburb lies entirel: 
under water. ‘The houses are all 
crumbling to ruins. There is n 
place of refuge there.’ 

‘Thither, thither, I say!’ cried 
Aloysia. ‘I am rich, I tell you. 
You shall have money, much money. 
On, on!’ 

The boatman looked at her wit! 
surprise, as if he thought her mad, 
and turned to Geza. 

‘On, on!’ repeated the gipsy. 

The man obeyed; and the boat 
moved over the waters in the direc- 
tion of the suburb indicated. 

Almost distracting were the scenes 
of confusion that met them on their 
way. Boats were everywhere ply- 
ing in all directions. From all sides 
came cries for help from houses in 
the streets ; for all began to fear that 
their own turn might come, and that 
their dwelling might fall over thei 
heads. Among the boats were rafts ’ 
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ormed of every piece of wood or 
furniture that could be tied together, 
and miserably wet wretches punted 


them along, and pushed pell-mell 
wainst each other; and round street 
corners came rushing floods, and 
where the wild waters met were 
whirlpools formed of jagged ice, in 
which the boats and raits were upset ; 
snd, now and then, the pavement 
eneath the flood was burst up from 
clow, and geyser-like fountains 
vushed up with a roar, bearing with 
them heavy stones; and, to add to 
the tumult, huge barges, which had 
been procured to remove the sufferers 
rom their threatened houses, had 
broken loose, and now went driving 
mward like maddened beings through 
the streets on the top of the foaming 
waters ; and everywhere was danger, 
ruin, and despair. 

As the boat which bore the countess 
entered the street of the suburb in 
which were the houses of Balog and 
her father, the scene was still more 
terrible. Many of the miserable 
lwellings had already given way ; 
thers tottered near their fall; in 
others, again, the outer wall had 
fallen, and displayed heartrending 
spectacles in small flooded rooms 
within. Aged, bedridden people, lay 
corpses in corners, where the wild 
waters had drowned them in their 
beds; and bodies of children ficated 
also within,—children who had pe- 
rished in their hiding-places, whither 
in their first terror they had fied. 
From beams and shattered roofs, 
where the ruins of houses leant pro- 
jecting over the water, hung, often 
by their hands, clusters of miserable 
wretches, young and old, men, wo- 
men, and children; and they hung 
hopelessly over the death from which 
they could not escape: for, in many 
cases, they could not be approached 
to be released beneath those tottering 
ruins; and all could not be saved. 
Boats, however, were being pushed 
in all directions, to rescue from the 
frail and falling houses such as could 
be rescued ; and terrified, half-dead 
people, were hurriedly put on board, 
to be carried off to places of com- 
parative safety; and as the boats 
glided hither and thither beneath 
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them, each fled to that which was 
nearest ; and families were separated, 
mothers from their children, hus- 
bands from their wives, brothers from 
their sisters,—separat ted, perhaps, in 
those hours of death, for ever; and 
‘the misery of the multitude was 
deepened by the shrieks of the wo- 
men, the screams of the children, and 
the groans of the men, who suddenly 
found themselves parted from the 
dear ones whom they had still be- 
lieved beside them ;’ and arms were 
stretched in vain to arms, and de- 
spairing voices shouted vainly to each 
other, when the boats were pushed 
ofi in various directions, as circum- 

stances, or the pressure of the mo- 
ment, decided them to seek different 
places of refuge. Hundreds of doors 
and shutters, and pieces of shattered 
roofs, were being launched upon the 
water, wholly insecure for safety ; 
and miserable men sprang upon them 
in their endeavours to escape; but 
they no sooner trusted their weight 
in false balance to the treacherous 
planks than they failed beneath them, 
and human beings sank, grappling 
with what came nearest to their 
clenching hands, and dragging after 
them into destruction all those in 
their vicinity. 

Slowly through these scenes of 
horror came on the boat bearing 
Aloysia and the gipsy. 

‘On! on!’ she shouted still, 

a bewildered state, closing her eyes 
now and then to the hideous spec- 
tacles around her in that desolate 
street of wild waters. And on they 
went, through difficulties and dan- 
gers innumerable, amidst other boats 
and rafts, towards houses well known 
to the half-distracted woman. 

As they neared the spot she 
sought, a shaking house fell forward 
into the water; and clay, and stones, 
and pieces of wood, struck the boat, 
and a cloud of dust obscured the 
sight of those within it. To Aloysia 
it seemed that the whole street had 
fallen with a crash—that the house, 
too, that contained her heart's trea- 
sure must have perished. With 
another bitter cry, she fell crouched 
upon the bottom of the boat. 





And forth they brake— 


The Destinies sat dancing on the waves.—CHArMAN. 
My child! 
Mine own Helicanus—not dead !—SuaksPEARE. 


Do you not fear. 


To the inhabitants of the lower 
suburb of Pest the night of the 13th 
of March had brought one of the 
most fearful as well as the most sud- 
den of tragedies. 

In one house, consisting of a 
ground-floor and a low first-floor, 
had been collected below upon the 
pre evious evening a group, consisting 
of a mother with her four small 
children, and a baby of about ten 
months, seated around the remnants 
of a scanty supper. There were 
everywhere traces former com- 
fort and well-being in the furniture 
of the room, although evident marks 
of sorrow and care now sat upon the 
face of the mother. Three of the 
children already nodded in drowsi- 
ness, as their hour for rest had long 
since gone by; and every now and 
then the mother rose with the sleep- 
ing baby in her arms, and went to 
the sale door to look out. 

‘Tt is well we did not wait,’ she 
said at last, in a peevish tone, to the 
eldest child, a boy of about eight 

years of : , Your father does not 
choose es come home. Where he 
can be staying I cannot imagine, 
unless it be to work on that un- 
lucky and never a 
kreutzer will he get for his pains out 
of their stingy honours the town 
council, that bound. We 
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scanty en ugh is the pittance L get 
for all my labour and trouble with 
surchin. There, go!’ 

The infant had been bestowed in 
its cradle, the other children huddled 
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I will stand between you and danger.—ZJéid. 
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off to their poor beds, and the boy, 
in spite of his wish to sit up and wait 
for ‘papa,’ despatched after them. 
The wite of Balog the boatman sat 
alone, or rose from time . time, with 
murmuring impatience, » look out 
into the cold street for tee husband. 
The distant cannon had for some 
minutes sounded in her ears, and she 
knew that it was the signal of the 
moving of the ice, and hoped still 
more for the speedy return of he 
‘goodman ;’ when, suddenly, t 
sound which had instilled fear and 
desolation into the hearts of most of 
the inhabitants of the city,—the 
sound of the first alarm-bell, echoed 
shortly after by the other bells 
throughout the town, struck on he 

affrighted ears. She clasped her 
hands—she wrang them in despair— 

! into affright in 





she burst sobs of 
her solitude, for she knew that th 
waters must have broken the dam 

but she feared only for her missing 
husband, nor surmised at the 
nt any immediate danger t 
f. Again she opened the outer 
door : many persons were rushing ] 








in the snow-strewn street ; cries and 
confused sounds of distant roaring 
loaded the air; but those to w1 
sh< shouted only answered, ‘ The 
river—the waters—the inundation! 
and ee on. In a moment t 
street had been filled with the 
hideous confusion. But what 3 
that? There was a rushing, gur- 
gling sound upon the cold, dry ea 
and the feet of the boatman’s wife 
were wet. before she ,had | 

coll he thoughts the wate ! 
risen upon her ankles. Witl 
scream of horror she drew | 

the house, and closed the door: 
hen, as the water first oozed thr« 


the aperture below, and then gus 


up with hissing 
threshold, 

scarce knew what : 
the door, and locked it, as if sh 
could have thus prevented the en- 
trance of the enemy. But the wat 


began slowly to creep over the floor, 
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and the poor woman, at first, actually 
took a cloth, and attempted to wipe 
itup. Wipe upa flood! The door 
began to strain, as if beneath the 
pressure of the stream without ; and 
in heavier flow the water continued, 
slowly and steadily, to rise upon the 
floor of the room, roaring the while 
in anger at its narrow entrance. The 
first impulse of the boatman’s wife 
was to run out into a yard behind, 
as ifto look abroad to see whence the 
danger came, forgetting that the nar- 
row space was hemmed in on all 
sides by walls, The yard lay higher 
than the ground of the house, and as 
it was yet dry, the hope crossed her 
that the waters would not rise any 
more; and she wept only for the 
inconvenience and misery the flood- 
ing of the lower room would entail 
upon her. But this fancy was only 
of a moment’s duration, for as she 
turned the implacable waters were 
still coming up behind her. The 
despairing thought crossed her that 
they were separating her from her 
children, and she waded, for she 
could no longer run, back into the 
house. The flood already rose above 
her knees as she entered, and as she 
advanced gained higher and higher 
upon her person. 

She waded to the table, where 
stood the solitary light; and as she 
stretched forth her hand to grasp 
the candlestick it glided from her 
clutch, like a living thing that 
mocked her, washed by the move- 
ment of the flood, and was gone, ex- 
tinguished in a minute with a hissing 
sound. She was in darkness. She 
gained, however, the small staircase 
leading down from above into the 
room, sobbing to herself, ‘Oh, God! 
oh, God! the children!’ The stairs 
shook beneath her feet; she dragged 
herself up, and as she emerged upon 
the upper room the outer door upon 
the street gave way; the waters 
rushed furiously into the room she 
had just left, sweeping all before 
them, and, finding an issue through 
the further door, upon the yard, 
rushed forward,—-thus saving the 
house, perhaps, from that concussion 
which shook so many, and prepared 
their utter and immediate ruin. 

The boatman’s wife fell terrified 
upon the upper floor. But her 
Strength soon returned; and al- 
though her heart almost burst at 
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the thought of her missing husband, 
and the danger which surrounded 
her and hers, she woke up the child- 
ren, and in the dark attired them, 
shivering from the cold and the 
touch of her wet hands and dripping 
garments. She knew not what she 
was about to do; but she felt that 
there was no safety for them in that 
poor house, and that they must fly, 
although she could not tell how or 
whither. Then she packed together 
such poor matters as in her haste, 
and in the darkness, she considered 
the most precious, and tied them to- 
gether in her wet apron. She flung 
open her casement window, and 
looked upon the roaring flood ; great 
iceblocks, and thousands of shape- 
less objects, hurried and whirled 
past her in the raging stream that 
filled the street. She added her cries 
and lamentations to those that re- 
sounded on every side. Pushing 
along amid the iceblocks, came now 
a dark form along the side of the 
street. ‘ Was it a boat ? she shouted: 
and, oh, joy! it was her husband's 
voice that shouted to hers in return. 
In another minute he was beneath 
the window. 

* Quick, wife! quick!’ cried Balog. 
‘The waters rise every moment. 
There is no safety for us in our 
home. We must seek it where we 
can on higher ground. With diffi- 
culty I have reached my boat; and 
yet I knew at once that it alone 
would save us. But the poor old 
friend is sadly shaky. Had it but 
been mended! That old man was 
hard upon me : Heaven forgive him! 
And now it is too late; and every 
moment of delay is fraught with 
danger. Quick, the children ! —the 
children !—al/!’ And the boatman 
anchored himself with his strong 
hands upon the window. 

The children were quickly brought, 
and dropped into the boat. The wo- 
man squeezed herself half through 
the window, and was about to follow. 
Balog had counted his four little 
treasures; but he forgot not another 
child that had been bestowed be- 
neath his roof, and he was on the 
point of exclaiming,—‘ The babe, 
our nursling!’ when, at the same 
moment, his wife uttered a short cry 
and disappeared. Balog doubted not 
that she had returned to fetch the 
babe. In a moment she appeared 
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igain, bearing an object in her arms; 
making her way through the win- 
dow, she also dropped into the boat ; 
and, loosening his hold, the boatman 
pushed on along the furious stream 
towards the upper part of the town. 

The children sobbed and shivered, 

and the mother moaned grievously, 
her husband guided them for- 
wards in his frail bark. 

‘Oh, Balog, Balog!’ she sobbed at 
last, in a convulsion of tears, ‘this 
fearful night completes our misery. 
What are we now todo? We are 
beggars—utter beg See, that 
is all I have been able to save of 
our whole goods!’ And she held up 
the object she bore in her arms: it 
was the packet she had tied together. 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed the boat- 
man. ‘But where is then the child 
—the child intrusted to our care ?’ 

‘What thought I of the stranger 
babe ?’ replied his wife, sullenly. ‘I 
had enough to do with our children, 
and our own.’ 

‘And think you we can ever ex- 
pect a blessing on ours,’ cried Balog, 


vars ! 








in an excited manner, ‘when you 
leave a poor innocent to perish ? 
Back! back !’ 


The boatman’s wife screamed, and 
expostulated, and begged, for her 
children’s sake, that he would not 
return, and expose them to fresh 
danger. But Balog heeded her not; 
he felt that his humanity was com- 
promised, his honour lost, his very 
soul at stake, should he leave the 
baby to dic; and he attempted to 
put back. But his efforts were in 
vain; the boat turned and reeled, 
and met huge floating iceblocks ; and 
he saw indeed that there was the 
utmost danger to the whole party in 
the attempt. 

‘Wife! wife!’ he exclaimed with 
a bitter groan, ‘what hast thou 
done?’ And he let fall his heavy 
oar in despair. The cries around 
them seemed like curses on her in 
his ears. ‘The boat floated onwards 
heavily, amidst a thousand dangers. 

Meanwhile the poor babe still 
slept on unheeding in its cradle, al- 
though the house shook beneath, 
and the waters roared as they rushed 
rioting through the doors below. 

The night wore on; and the cold 
increased through the open window : 
and the stream sent up its icy spray 
even into the chamber ; and the wa- 
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ters rose slowly but incessant] At 
last came through the darkness a 
plaintive cry from the babe, and 
then a bitter sound of wailing, and 
then an infant’s roar of pain. But 
there was no watchful ear to hear 
the wail—no fostering nurse to take 
to her bosom the shivering and suf- 
fering child. Amidst how many 
thousands of voices, unheard in their 
lamentations throughout the great 
city that night, came that feeble cry 
also! And the night wore on, and 
the waters still rose, and the house 
shook and cracked every beam, 
and the poor child cried on unheeded. 

dog it ceased ; and nothing was 
:° be heard but a continued feeble 
moan. And thus upon that little 
sufferer, among the many, the day 
also dawned. 

The beating of the waters, and 
their undermining action on the 
room below, had worked their ruin- 
ous work upon that house, the skele- 
ton of whic sh was built, it is true, of 
stout timbers, but filled more with 
unshaped stones and clay than any 
more solid material. It could not 
long withstand the force of the de- 
stroying element; it already tottered 
to its fall, to share the fate of so 
many of its neighbours around it; 
and the poor babe lay, conscious 
only of cold and suffering, but not 
of the certain death that threatened 
it. 

At the window of the room was 
heard at last, amid the roaring of 
the waters, the crash of the falling 
houses, and the shouts of alarm and 
of command, a sharp exclamation— 
half sob, half cry; and the window 
was darkened by the form of a fe- 
male, who clung in despair to the 
window - sill: and then a _ voice 
cried,— 

‘Speak! Where are you all with- 
in? Oh, God! where is my child? 

‘ No one—no one answers,’ sobbed 
Aloysia, turning back to the old 
gipsy in the boat. 

‘They havealready fled: they are 
gone, replied Geza. ‘Come back, 
lady, come back: the house shakes 
from top to base: it will shortly 
fall. If you value your life, come 
back ! 

‘My child! my 
Aloysia. ‘Where is 
ther have the "y taken 
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‘Lady, be glad that it is gone, 
said the gipsy, soothingly. ‘It will 
have been conveyed to some place 
of safety.’ 

‘Lost! lost to me! sobbed the 
poor mother again; and she let go 
the window-sill with one hand, in 
order to take her place in the boat. 
At the same moment, however, she 
started, clung again to the window, 
and looked in. 

‘What was that?’ she cried. 
heard a moan—a feeble moan.’ 

‘Lady, you deceive yourself, be- 
gan the old gipsy. ‘ The cries of the 
despairing wretches around us 

‘No, no,’ exclaimed Aloysia again. 
‘It was there—within. I heard it. 
And now, again—again !’ And with- 
out listening to the expostulations of 
the old man, and tearing herself con- 
vulsively from his grasp, she clam- 
bered to the window, and in a 
moment stood within the tottering 
house. She darted across the room, 
tore down the sheets of a bed, then, as 
she saw the cradle, and heard again 
the plaintive moan, she hurried to the 
corner where it stood, and with the 
cry,--‘ A child! oh, it is mine—it is 
mine own!’ she flung herself down 
by its side. 

The old gipsy had followed her 
through the window, and in answer 
to a question told her hurriedly that 

it was the same. 

‘My child! my child!’ sobbed 
still the excited woman. ‘Sce, see! 
the cruel, heartless wretches—they 
had left it here to perish. Oh, it is 
cold! perhaps already dying,’ she 
continued, clutching the babe with 
frantic hurry from the cradle. ‘Thy 
mother’s heart had told me truly, 
that a mother’s arm alone could 
save.’ 

‘Come, come, lady,’ shouted Geza, 
catching her round the waist. ‘The 
house already totters fearfully. It 
must quickly fall.’ 

The child screamed in affright at 
finding itself thus torn from its 
cradle, and pressed with light em- 
brace in a stranger's arms. 

‘Hush, hush, my babe!’ sobbed 
Aloysia. ‘It is I—thy mother— 
thy lost mother. I have found thee : 
we will part no more.’ 

‘Come, come,’ cried the old gipsy 
still; and he dragged across the 
room the mother, who now, half 
frantic with joy, was entirely ab- 
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sorbed in the sigiit of her child, and 
continued to murmur fondly to the 
screaming infant,—- 

‘Hush, hush! It is thy mother, 
my sweet babe.’ 

The house, indeed, cracked and 
shook fearfully, as old Geza half 
dragged, half carried Aloysia, with 
her infant, to the window. As they 
reached it there came a terrific crash. 
Their boatman pushed away in 
alarm ; the outer wall tottered; the 
whole window leant forward over 
the stream. Then fell stones and 
clay into the flood below ; the ceil- 
ing bent lower over their heads ,; 
the whole room swam before their 
eyes. 

‘Too late! too late!’ shouted 
Geza; and he dragged away Aloysia 
with the same force with which he 
had hurried her forward. ‘We are 
lost !’ 

‘Lost! my child! no, no, sobbed 
the mother. ‘I have not found thee 
to lose thee again.’ 

The old gipsy, with an instinct 
rather than a calculated thought of 
preservation, fled with Aloysia into 
a further corner of the room, where 
stood a small iron stove and fluc, to 
which he clung with desperation, 
holding the countess with the other 
arm. At the same moment a fright- 
ful sound almost deafened them— 
the groaning, creaking, and crashing 
of falling beams--the bursting and 
breaking of tumbling walls. The 
floor gave way: beds, cradle, tables, 
chairs, flew together, like living and 
affrighted things, horrified at the 
approach of death. The door burst 
open; and then, with the sound of 
an exploding powder-mill, the whole 
mass tell downwards, crashing floor, 
walls, ceiling, and the roof above. 

Beneath the small stove to which 
the gipsy clung was a broad slab of 
stone, upon which he stood, support- 
ing the countess. Firmly fixed into 
the party-wall, which divided the 
house of the boatman from the 
neighbouring dwelling, and which 
now remained standing, it formed a 
platform of precarious refuge to the 
three beings who now were clustered 
on it. 

lor a time their ears were deaf- 
ened by the terrific sound of the fall 
—their eyes were obscured by a 
heavy atmosphere of thick dust, and 
the avalanche of ruin that fell before 
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them—their persons were washed by 
the splashing water, that spouted up 
from below as the ruin thundered 
into it—their senses swam. When 
they again recovered, in a measure, 
their sight and sense, the most fright- 
ful scene lay exposed before and 
beneath them. Below was a gulf 
of ruin and water, mixed with every 
kind of object that floated upon the 
dark flood, or raised its head above 
t; broken masses of wall, beams, 
furniture. Towards the street the 
whole front of the house had given 
way ; and there was open before 
them the spectacle of the tumult on 
the raging waters in the street; the 
ruined houses of the further side; 
the boats and rafts; the floating 
bodies; the crowd of indiscriminate 
objects whirling and dashing about 
among the ice,—all enframed by the 
gaping ruin of the fallen dwellings : 
and tumult, and confusion, and cries 
of distress rang in their ears. Above 
them was the clear sky of the morn- 
ing dawning, in bright, cheerful 
mockery, upon that scene of death, 
save where, immediately over their 
heads, hung a corner of the ceiling 
and the roof above, that bent over 
them, with jagged beams,—-a fearful 
canopy, from which tiles, and stones, 
and masses of building still rolled, 


from time to time, into the abyss of 


water and ruin beneath their fect. 
Upon that small projecting ledge 
stood the lady and the beggar, cling- 
ing together in their danger. 

In spite of the horrors of death 


around and about them—in spite of 


his age and loss of strength, Geza 
allowed not his presence of mind, or 
his force of body, to be ravished 
from him by fear. He looked upon 
their position, and he saw that, al- 
though their footing upon the stone 
ledge was a providential security to 
them for the moment, yet there was 
no knowing how long it might be 
trusted to. Should the house next 
to them—which still braved the force 
of the inundation—give way, they 
would also, in all probability, perish 
in its fall. 
danger, as it concerned the child she 
had thus recovered at such a fearful 
hour: for that, and that alone, she 
cared to live; and, without a further 
reflection upon her frightful posi- 
tion, she pressed in her arms her 
babe, that now—quieted by what 
poor warmth she could bestow, and 
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overcome with want of sleep—slum- 
bered upon her bosom. 

It was in vain, however, that Geza 
shouted for help to those who came 
in boats and barges to the rescue of 
the inhabitants of the suburb: the 
danger of approaching beneath the 
remaining ruins of the house, that 
still tottered, and fell now and then 
—the obstacles opposed to the en- 
trance of a boat by the jagged ob- 
structions of ruin in front of the 
house—rendered their rescue appa- 
rently impracticable ; and few there 
were who heeded them in the tumult 
and confusion, and among the herd 
of other miserable beings who were 
to be saved from danger more im- 
mediate. Geza saw that his efforts 
were in vain, and groaned in despair; 
but, after a time, his active mind 
again applied itself to seeking rescue 
from their precarious “seni Above 
them, the overhanging canopy of 
broken roof rendered all attem; ipt 
at escape by climbing impossible; 
equally impossible would have been 
the effort to save Aloysia and her 
child by dropping into the flood 
below; the wild turmoil of waters 
seemed only to cry aloud for its 
prey. The ledge on which they 
stood was wedged into an angle of 
the room: on one side of this angle 
was the half-ruined and tottering 
wall that flanked the narrow yard: 
on the other, the party-wall, belong- 
ing also to the next house, and this 
latter construction still stood erect. 
A thought of escape crossed the old 
gipsy’s mind: twice he shook his 
head despondingly, as he reflected 
on the danger, and, perhaps, the im- 
practicability of his project ; but : 
last he nodded it with resolution, ioe 
gently shook in his encircling arm 
the countess, who stood stupified 
with mingled feelings of ecstatic joy 
and utter deadening despondency, 
her head bent low over her babe. 

‘Rouse you, sweet lady,’ he said; 
‘rouse you a little, and hear me. 
This wall here, behind us, separates 
only from your father’s house.’ 


“Too true!’ said Aloysia, raising 
her head witha haggard look. ‘ And 


did he know I had my child, he 
would try to tear it from my arms 
again. But let him try,’ she con- 
tinued, with a wild smile, ‘let him 
try. We will see who has now the 
firmest will.’ 

The old gipsy waved his head 
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from side to side with an air of vex- 
ation. 

‘Lady,’ he said, ‘he will not harm 
your child, believe me. The mo- 
ther looked at him with an expres- 
sion of sad doubt. ‘ But here—here 
is the danger for your babe. Our 
narrow platform is unsafe. The very 
walls that support it may fall; and 
if not, how remain here? You and 
your babe exposed to cold, want, 
starvation perhaps.’ 

‘Yes,’ sobbed Aloysia, ‘starvation. 
My mother’s heart is dry. I deserted 
my babe; and now I have no food 
to give it. Oh, it will die, and I 
shall have killed it!’ 

‘Hear me, lady,’ said Geza, en- 
deavouring again to rouse her be- 
numbed intellect, or rather her mind, 
absorbed with one thought alone. 
‘Could I effect an entrance into your 
father’s dwelling—it still stands se- 
cure—we might, perhaps, thus 

‘But he will take my child,’ said 
the excited woman again. 

‘He has probably fled from the 
honse long since,’ pursued the gipsy, 
soothingly. ‘Here is certain death 
—and there possible salvation for 
your babe.’ 

‘Let us go, said Aloysia, sud- 
denly, turning to the wall as if she 
could have entered it. 

‘We must try our chance,’ re- 
sumed Geza. ‘ Perhaps this very 
effort may prove our ruin; and yet 
it must be tried. Lean boldly and 
firmly against the other wall, lady.’ 

With these words the old gipsy 
began to disengage the pieces of the 
metal flue which communicated from 
the iron stove to the chimney be- 
hind. The task was one of com- 
parative ease, since the flue was 
constructed so as to be thus taken 
to pieces for the purposes of clean- 
ing. An aperture was thus opened 
to the chimney; and this aperture 
the old man enlarged with powerful 
eflort, tearing down cautiously heavy 
lumps of the division, and flinging 
them into the narrow abyss formed 
by the chimney, that rose from 
below. During this labour he never 
failed to look continually that no 
chasms were formed in the wall 
above that might bring down the 
ruin on their heads. ‘The aperture 





was at length large enough for a 
human being to pass. The interior 
space of the chimney was but nar- 
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row; and taking up the heaviest 
piece of the detached flue, the gipsy 
leant across, and battered with all the 
force he possessed against the parti- 
tion-wall of the neighbouring house, 
by the side of the opening of another 
flue from thence into the common 
chimney. It was evident from the 
sound that an aperture might also 
be effected there. The mass of clay 
and plaster shook and cracked beneath 
his blows; but in the intervals of 
the repeated strokes might be heard 
also cries of, ‘ Murder! robbers! 
thieves!—murder!’ from the voice 
of an old man on the other side. 
The miser, then, was in his chamber; 
and Geza now called to him to aid 
in forming a breach to admit of their 
escape from their perilous position. 
But the only answer returned to 
him was a scraping sound, proceed- 
ing from the moving of a heavy 
piece of furniture against the wall, 
to prevent an entrance. Again Geza 
shouted to the miser to desist, for 
the sake of living beings on the 
other side—for his daughter’s sake ; 
but still the heavy object was evi- 
dently being pushed nearer and 
nearer against the wall. Geza knew 
that, were any forcible obstruction 
placed against the breach he was 
endeavouring to effect on the other 
side, his labour would be lost, and 
there would be no hope of rescue to 
them. He resumed his battering 
with the remaining strength of his 
arm: the wall on the other side 
began to shake and move; the great 
piece of furniture was pushed on by 
the trembling old man. But now 
the mass gave way, and fell inwards 
towards the miser’s room. Through 
the aperture thus formed appeared 
the pale face of old Steinmann, now 
swollen and purple with his exer- 
tions, above a huge chest of drawers 
that he was pushing forwards. 
Striding with one leg across the 
intervening abyss of the chimney, 
Geza grasped a part of the wall on 
the other side. He dragged himself 
over the open space. As he sprang 
forward he thrust the chest of draw- 
ers from him: it fell backwards to 
the ground; and as Geza stood in 
the chamber the old miser ran back 
with a terrific scream, and flung 
himself across a chest which had 
been placed in the middle of the 
room, shouting, ‘ Murder! thieves !’ 








piscovery has of late been made 

by our mob orators (or rather, 
we believe, has been borrowed by 
them from the French Republican 
writers, who are more properly en- 
titled to the patent), that the great 
cause of all the evils of England is 
its aristocracy ; that the ‘ people’ 
are the mere slaves of this omnipo- 
tent, omnivorous, cruel, detestable, 
though rather shadowy, monster, 
which crushes them, tortures them, 
and grinds their bones to make it 
bread ; and that there is no hope for 
the country until this same ‘ aristo- 
cracy’ has been annihilated, or, at 


least, deprived of the power of 


trampling on the ‘people’ any 
longer. Of this school of philoso- 
phers, ‘Mr. John Hampden, junior’ 
(as he calls himself), in his work 
entitled, The Aristocracy of Eng- 
land, a History for the People,* is the 
acknowledged Coryphus; on that 


account we have thought it part of 


our duty to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the volume, and we 
now invite our readers to accompany 
us, not indeed in a review of it (for 
that would require more space than 
Fraser can aftord to the demolition 
of vermin), but in a short razzia 
which we propose making into the 
wilderness of falsehood, absurdity, 
and wickedness, which its pages pre- 
sent to the disgusted student. 

We must say at once what we 
think and feel about this book, 
though at the risk of deterring the 
reader from favouring us with his 
company any further. It is the most 
painful display of utter malevolence 
and badness of heart, deliberately 
indulging itself in heaping abuse, 
and with it the hatred of the igno- 
rant, the unhappy, and the excitable, 
on the heads of the objects of its 
aversion, regardless of truth, honour, 
or even of consistency, that we ever 
had the misfortune to meet with. 

The work has one sole and simple 
object, though pursued by somewhat 
complicated and laborious means ; 
which is, to express, and to excite 
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in the rest of mankind, a hearty 
and utter abhorrence of that class 
of individuals commonly called in 
advertisements, ‘the nobility and 
gentry.’ ‘The means employed consist 
chiefly of varied and profuse appli- 
cations of that species of argument, 
or no-argument, known to logicians 
as the Fullacia medii non distributi 
a sufficiently old and vulgar rhetori- 
cal artifice, to be sure ; yet one which 
seldom fails in producing its effect | 
upon a sympathising audience. The | 
method is as follows :— First, the | 
people to be abused are invested | 
with some vague general name; if 
one which is already rather invidi- 
ous, so much the better; say, ‘aris- 
tocracy :’ next, a great number of 
other people, who are, or have been, 
or might have been, also called 
‘aristocracy,’ are proved (or asserted, 
which does quite as well) to have 
been guilty of all kinds of tyranny, 
misgovernment, oppression, crime, 
and abomination ; then comes a little 
mistiness in the argument, something 
like that which is observable about 
a conjuror’s hands just before the 
orange becomes a live pigeon, with 
the lady’s watch tied round its neck, 
but which the reader is requested, 
and indeed expected, not to notice; 
and lastly, there comes a grand burst 
of indignant denunciation, in which 
all the tyranny, misgovernment, op- 
pression, crime, and abomination, 
committed by ‘ aristocracy’ in gene- 
ral, are heaped upon the unfortu- 
nate head, shoulders, and back of 
‘aristocracy’ in particular; and the 
‘acute and high-spirited British peo- 
ple, ‘the people, the fruitful soil of 
all imagination, of all constructive: 
ness, of all valour, daring, enter- 
prise, success, and national glory, 
are called upon to shake off and 
annihilate these ‘mere vermin that 
ride in the lion’s mane,’ this ‘ one 
great and hideous evil of England; 
these men who ‘have lived and fat- 
tened on the blood of the whole 
world,’ who have ‘heaped murder 
and crime on themselves and this 
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nation, for the selfish purposes of 


their own aggrandisement ;’ these 
‘great vultures who prey on the rich 
and ever-springing liver of the bound 
Prometheus of Great Britain;’ these 
‘impudent pickpockets ;’ these ‘ cor- 
morants who feast on and drink the 
very life’s blood’ of John Bull; 
these ‘usurpers whose property is 
wholly made up of fraudulent acqui- 
sitions from the Crown, the Church, 
and the People; these ‘ locusts,’ this 
‘herd of the Epicurean sty, who 
through their thefts, their frauds, 
and their oppressions, have sent mil- 
lions of resplendent souls in groans 
and tears, through the narrow places 
of this world ; this ‘ effeminate, stu- 
pid, and imbecile class ;’ these ‘ beasts 
of prey ;’ this ‘rabble of impostors !" 
And the author, in ‘a transport of 
patriotism and universal philan- 
thropy,’ exclaims, ‘Free do we call 
ourselves, while we stand in the eye 
of Heaven shaking our chains, and 
the very angels blush at the igno- 
minious spectacle !’ 

The following passage will give a 
tolerable notion of the animus of the 
writer, and the professed object of 
the work :— 


What, indeed, are these kings, lords, 
and commons ? Where does the power, 
said to be invested in them, really re- 
side? Let the people of England ask 
themselves that great question, and they 
will find in its answer the one great root 
and source, the one great mystery, of all 
their troubles. They will find that their 
boasted House of Commons is but the 


) engine of the aristocracy to cheat them 


with a show of freedom, while they, 


) through its means, rob, and plunder, and 
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scourge them to their hearts’ content. 
They will find that they have not the 
power to move a finger of the House of 
Commons : that the aristocracy—such 
a mighty, and wealthy, and luxurious 
aristocracy, as the world never be- 
fore saw—are, in truth, the possessors 
of all and every thing in England. 
They possess the Crown, for it is the 
great bauble and talisman of all their 
Wealth and honours. They possess the 
House of Commons, by their sons, their 
purses, and their influence. They possess 
the Church and the State, the Army and 
the Navy, They possess all offices at 
home and abroad. They possess the 
land at home, and the colonies to the 
end of the earth. And, what is more, 
they possess the property and the profits 


| Of every man; for they have only to 


| stretch out their great arm in a vote of 
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the House of Commons, and they can 
take it as they please. 

If there be a man who doubts this 
awful state of things; who doubts whe- 
ther England—the great, indefatigable, 
high-hearted England—be the patrimony 
and possession of the aristocracy, let him 
attempt to check any act of extrava- 
gance ; to work any necessary reform ; 
to extend, in the slightest degree, the 
liberty of the subject, through the me- 
dium of the House of Commons. 

For my part, it shall, in this volume, 
be my task to lay bare the one great and 
hideous evil of England; to shew the 
one great cause of all our derangements, 
and all our distresses,—the usurpation 
of the total powers of the constitution by 
an overgrown aristocracy, and the strange 
monstrosities which, in the course of this 
usurpation, it has perpetrated.—(P. 7.) 


To a book conceived in this spirit, 
and worked out by these means, the 
author has the cool impudence to 
annex the name of John Hampden! 
Cool impudence is, in truth, nearly 
as great a characteristic of this wri- 
ter, as audacious misrepresentation 
or deliberate malevolence. John 
Ilampden, indeed! No, no: right 
or wrong, patriot or rebel, John 
H[ampden was, at all events, a gen- 
tleman, and would have scorned to 
take a weapon against his deadliest 
enemy out of your armoury, Mr. 
—— suppose we say, /amden ? Yes, 
that shall be your title for the fu- 
ture; we will not dishonour a great 
historic name by linking it with the 
dirty and wicked stuff with which 
we have to deal. 

There are two words which, when- 
ever one meets with them in modern 
writings, one may feel pretty sure that 
some fallacy, more or less intentional, 
is about to be perpetrated. One is 
‘ Aristocracy,’ and the other ‘ Peo- 
ple.’ The words are in themselves 
so vague, and have been so led, 
misused, and twisted about in so- 
cial and political discussions, now 
terms of abuse, now of boasting and 
praise, now meaning one thing, now 
another, now a whole, now a part, 
that they have become positive nui- 
sances; and it is high time to dis- 
miss them altogether from the lan- 
guage. Our demagogues, however, 
will never give up such useful wea- 
pons; it is so very convenient to 
have an abstraction to denounce and 
defy, without any misgivings about 
the attorney-gencral! 
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What a curious list of definitions 
we should get if we could oblige 
every body who has used this word 
‘aristocracy, for the last six months, 
to set down what he meant by it! 
It may mean simply the peerage; it 
may mean all the upper classes ; it 
may mean a privileged and exclusive 
class, like the old nobility of Venice 
or Poland. A French Red Repub- 
lican would say, it was every body 
attached to any existing constitution. 
When a drunken blackguard is sent 
to the treadmill for making a dis- 
turbance, his friends are informed at 
the next meeting of the Open Air 
Debating Society that another vic- 
tim has been sacrificed at the altar 
of the aristocratic Moloch; meaning 
thereby, the policemen and magis- 
trate. To the Celtic patriot, the 
aristocracy are the supporters of the 
trebly-accursed Union; to the tuft- 
hunter, people who live in Belgravia, 
and are considered desirable acquaint- 
ance; General Foy (as quoted and 
approved of by Flamden) said in the 
French Chambers, that it was ‘the 
league, the coalition of those who 
wish to consume without producing, 
live without working, occupy all 
public places without being compe- 
tent to fill them, and seize upon all 
honours without meriting them ;’ and 
finally, Flamden himself gives such 
an extended sense to this hateful 
noun substantive, that one cannot 
help wondering sometimes, as one 
reads his book, Who are the People, 
if all these are the Aristocracy ? 

The following extracts will shew 
whom he includes under the term, at 
least for the purposes of abuse, and 


so far as they have been guilty of 


any available crimes, oppressions, or 
follies :-- 


At this hour, spite of the Reform-bill, 
which was to annihilate its aggressions, it 
[the Aristocracy] stands the great tri- 
umphant Colossus of all property, all 
government, and all power in this coun- 
try. If any one should ask me what the 
aristocracy possesses in this nation, I 
would ask him what it does not possess ? 
Tue Aristocracy oF ENGLAND Pos- 
SESSES EVERY THING IN THIS CoUN- 
rry. We have traced its history, let us 
now trace its possessions. These are :— 
1. The Crown; 2. The State, with all 
its offices, taxes, and pensions; 3. The 
Army and Navy ; 4. ‘The Church in Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and the colonies, 
with all its dignities and livings; 5. The 
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crown-lands, and nearly all the land of 
England; 6. The public charities; 7, 
Ireland and the colonies, India, Canada, 
Australia, the West Indies, the Cape, 
the Mauritius, &c. &c.—(P. 219.) 

Again,— 

The crown was usurped by the Tudors, 
a branch, and a very insignificant bran 
of the aristocracy in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and remains with their descend. 
3; and is, THEREFORE, itself only a 
portion of the great and towering arist 
cracy of England.—(P. 221.) 

What logic, by the way! And if 
we are not mistaken, we recollect 
reading, at p. 102, when the imme- 
diate object was to shew what a set 
of contemptible dogs our monarchs 
have all along been, that only three 
generations before Elizabeth's time 
the Tudors were ‘an inconsiderable 
family of Welshmen;’ therefore (quite 
as conclusively), the crown is only a 
portion of the rrorLe. 

But never mind, let us get on with 
our extracts :— 


ants ; 


It has succeeded in possessing itself of 
every thing belonging to the British peo- i 
ple,—government, colonies, offices, taxes 
pensions, public charities, corn-laws, and, 
in fact, of every thing.—(P. 46.) 

Every who looks 
e actual state of facts will see that 
this [the British} constitution has long 
that there is no such 
thing as the British constitution, accord- 
ing to the popular idea of it; that tl 


have no house, and the monar 


sensible man 


Into th 


CCaSE 1 to € rist ; 


peopte 
little or no political existence, but is th 
mere gilded puppet of Darby and Joan. 
We will go a little nearer, and trace soi 
of the most striking means by which this 
grand delusion has to this hour been so 
successfully kept up, and by which the 
aristocracy have contrived in reality 
possess themselves of every thing in this 
country,—of the Church and the Stat 
the House of Lords and House of Com- 
mons; the sovereignty in the cabi 
net, and the possession of all offices ; tl : 
army and the navy ; the colonies abroad | 
and the land at home; in a word, of every 
thing in England but the debt which they 
have bestowed on the people and left then 
to pay; and the trade which they despise, 
yet continue to extract the sweets of, 
through the medium of taxation, in off 
salaries, and pensions.—(P. 166. 
Now it is pretty plain that all this 
may be either perfectly true or per- 
fectly false, according to the defini- 
tion which you choose to affix to the 
word. Of course, f every minister 
is an aristocrat, it is quite true that 
the aristocracy are in possession ol 
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the government ; if every holder of 
church preferment is an aristocrat, 
it is quite true that they have seized 
upon the Church, and so on through 
the whole list; and in this point of 
view the whole of the book is nothing 
more or less than a mere dilated 
truism; and all its grand declama- 
tion, historical learning, and statis- 
tical demonstration, amounts, when 
it's fried (as Sam Slick would say), 
just to this,—that in this oppressed 
and unfortunate country, ever since 
the Norman conquest at least, in- 
fluential men have always had in- 
fluence, and powerful men have al- 
ways had power ; that the cruel have 
frequently committed cruelties, and 
the ambitious have often been grasp- 
ing ; that all the property in England 
is entirely in the hands of the pro- 
prietors thereof; that the bench is 
monopolised by the judges, and the 
church by the clergy; that all the 
commissions in the army and navy 
are held by naval and military 
officers; that the peerage has the 
exclusive possession of the House of 
Lords; and that the ministry and 
other government functionaries, with 
their officials, absolutely engross all 
public salaries, pay, and pensions. 

This is all that the book really 
proves; but, of course, it is not all 
nor any part of what Flamden wishes 
to prove; and his great struggle 
throughout is so to shuffle, mys- 
tify, and ring the changes on this one 
unfortunate word ‘ aristocracy,’ as 
to be able to make it appear that 
what is true of it in one of its mean- 
ings is true of it in another; and so 
to jumble up the aristocracy (nobility 
and gentry) with the aristocracy 
(possessors of every thing), and the 
aristocracy (of England in the pre- 
sent day) with the aristocracy (of 
every country under the sun since 
the world began), so as to produce the 
impression that he has proved of the 
one what is in fact only identical 
with the other : in other words, that 
the nobility and gentry of the present 
day are the possessors of every thing 
m England; and if they did not 
commit, are responsible for, and must 
bear the odium of, all the sins that 
anything else called aristocracy ever 
committed. 

Before we go further, let us just 
ask in our turn, What is this aris- 
tocracy of England? ‘The simple 
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fact is;—we are almost ashamed to 
state gravely such notorious truths, 
but it is not our fault,—the simple 
fact, as every honest man who knows 
anything of our social and constitu- 
tional condition, and is not misled 
by words, must be aware is, that 
there is not, properly speaking, in 
England any aristocracy at all; there 
are only upper classes. It is true the 
senate is hereditary, but that alone 
does not constitute an aristocracy. 
There are no noble or privileged 
races here; there is no line drawn 
through the middle of society, di- 
viding it into two sections, neither of 
which may mingle with the other, 
and of which the upper alone is ca- 
pable of power and property. Every 
place, every prize in Church or State, 
army or navy, on.the bench or in 
the legislature,—rank, wealth, and 
honours, are open to every man in 
these kingdoms alike ; open not only 
in constitutional theory, but in prac- 
tice and infact. It is not, to be sure, 
very likely that, except in times of 
great social convulsion, any one man 
should ascend from the bottom of 
the ladder to the top of it in his own 
person ; but that two or three genera- 
tions should do it is not only possible 
but common: we see it every day. 
What is the use of reasoning with 
men who will not take cognisance of 
the most obvious facts under their 
very eyes? Look round you; make 
a list of all the men who are at this 
moment in possession of power, place, 
wealth, dignity, or any one of the 
desirable things of this world; and 
say how many of them can in any 
conceivable sense be classed among 
an exclusive and privileged aristo- 
cracy? Why, it is notorious that 
three-fourths of them at least are 
not three generations removed from 
the ranks of ‘ the people,’ from which 
they and their ancestors rose by their 
talents and energies, as a matter of 
course, in the career which is open 
and free as air to all. What obstacle, 
or ghost of an obstacle, does society 
or law place in the way of any man, 
high or low, who would better his 
condition and raise himself from the 
station in which he was born to a 
higher one? On the other hand, 
fast as the sons of the middle and 
lower classes are rising into the 
upper, the sons of the ‘ aristocracy’ 
are sinking into the common mass 
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of the nation. Every son, every de- 
scendant of the ‘ haughtiest’ peer in 
the realm, except one individual in 
each generation, is a mere commoner, 
and, when one or two degrees re- 
moved, ceases to have any connexion 
with the ‘aristocratic’ stock from 
which he sprang. Primogeniture, 
which many declaimers, and be sure 
our author among the rest, denounce 
as an aristocratic contrivance for 
keeping up class distinction, is, in 
truth, a highly democratic element in 
our social status; it sends down at 
once three-fourths of our best blood 
into the ranks of ‘the people.” In 
countries really governed by an aris- 
tocracy, that is, by a privileged race, 
all the sons of nobles are noble too ; 
a noble can no more become a ple- 
beian than a plebeian can become a 
noble. What have we of this here ? 
Our aristocracy (if you will use the 
word) is only an aristocracy of social 
station, not of caste or privilege ; it 
is, in short, nothing but the upper 
classes for the time being. Whether 
the laws of England are more favour- 
able than they should be to the 
upper classes for the time being, at 
the expense of the middle and lower 

classes for the time being ; whether 
the upper classes for the time being 
have in times past done, or now do, 

all that they ought; are questions 
important, indeed, but which cannot 
be disposed of by calling them aris- 
tocrats and then denouncing aristo- 
cracy, inasmuch as upper classes in 
some form or other, and under some 
name or other, there must be in every 
society, and wherever they are the 
same considerations must arise. 

In the presence of facts so notori- 
ous, one may feel pretty certain that 
any attempt to make out a case against 
‘the aristocracy of England’ on his- 
torical or genealogical ‘grounds must 
be a ridiculous failure, leading the 
writer into a string of absurdi- 
ties and self-contradictions. This 
task, nevertheless, Flamden under- 
takes; and it must be conceded to 
him, that what ‘he lacks in conclu- 
siveness he fully makes up in viru- 
lence. Virulence, however, may 
make a man trip a little now 
and then; and in this case it leads 
our author into a second or inner 
circle of inconsistencies, which get in- 
volved with the greater system in a 
way which it really gives one a 
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headache even to contemplate. For 
at the same moment that he is anxious 
to connect the present aristocracy 
with the aristocracy of all preceding 
ages, so as to give the former the 
benefit of all the crimes of the latter, 
he is also so eager to mortify the 
haughty tyrants on what he con- 
ceives to be their tender point, name- 
ly, the pride of birth and ancestry, 
that he is perpetually shewing that 
their lordships are, after all, the 
merest contemptible upstarts, sprung 
from the dregs of the people; and 
vice versc, While he is loudly exalting 
the virtues, power, genius, courage, 
and strength of the ‘ people’ above 
the ‘ poor hocuspocus of aristocracy, 
he, nevertheless, cannot refuse him- 
self the gratification of pointing to 
the low origin of ennobled families 
for the purpose of abusing and de- 
grading them. Now, adopting your 
division of the nation, how can sons 
of the people be aristocrats ? Adopt- 
ing your scale of merit, how can it 
be a reproach to be a son of the 
people? There is a dilemma for 
you to meditate upon, Mr. Flamden. 
Since the work must thus, from its 
very nature, be made up of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions, it is not 
necessary to give any extracts from 
it to complete the demolition and 
exposure of the writer; but as it is 
amusing tosee a man (metaphorically, 
at least) deliberately sawing at his 
own throat, and cutting down the 
branch on which he is sitting, let 
us follow him in detail through a 
few pages of this precious production. 
The principal part of the work 
consists, as we have said, of a genea- 
logical and historical attempt to make 
the aristocracy of the present day re- 
sponsible for, or at least to give them 
the benefit of all the odium of, every 
crime, fault, or folly committed by 
any member of the aristocracy since 
the Norman conquest. Our author 
opens, accordingly, with a denun- 
ciation of ‘the wretched fallacy 
of blood and descent, the most 
wretched and miserable fallacy,’ he 
says, ‘ which ever cursed the human 
race; being the pretext for every 
insolence and every species of tyranny 
amongst men, and being besides the 
most hollow bubble that ever was 
blown by pride: for there is no beg- 
gar who, if he could trace his pedi- 
gree, would not find himself descended 
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from kings, and no king who is not 
descended from beggars.’ 

Very good. But if it is a hollow 
bubble when blown by pride, how 
comes it that it is not equally hollow 
and equally a bubble when blown 
by malevolence? If a man has no 
business to claim consideration on 
account of the virtues, talents, or 
eminence of his ancestor, what right 
have you, Mr. Flamden, to hold 
him up to public detestation on ac- 
count of the misdeeds or stupidity of 
his ancestor? If every beggar is 
descended from kings and every king 
from beggars (which is very possible, 
and may be very true), why then, 
according to your own definitions, 
every beggar is an aristocrat, and 
every king a son of the people. 
And now what becomes of the whole 
scope and argument of your book ? 
But, stay! blood and descent, it 
seems, make up no such wretched 
fallacy, after all, provided they be 
of the sort which Flamden ap- 
proves of; ‘the blood of the middle 
classes, ‘earth's best blood,’’ is an 
excellent thing, and a man may 
well be proud to have that flow- 
ing in his veins (as if every man 
had not!); and yet not quite the 
middle classes either; we ought to 
go a little lower: —‘ Never let the 
glorious truth be forgotten that the 
good and the salvation of the world 
always come, and always have come, 
Christ came thence ; 
the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
apostles, came thence; the great- 
est sages and philosophers, the true 
founders and builders of national 
wealth and glory, of the power and 
the happiness of man, have come 
thence in all ages.’—(P. 325.) An 
uncommonly fine piece of writing that, 
Mr. Flamden; and since, as you 
truly observe, there is no king, and, 
of course, @ fortiori, no aristocrat, 
who does not come thence also, we 
are glad to find that kings and aris- 
tocrats have at least a little of the 
right ichor within them, though, of 
course, a good deal adulterated by 
the infusion of the ‘purer’ article. 
But hold again. Where does this 
purer article itselfcome from? There 
really seems to be some little con- 
fusion in your argument here, Mr. 
F.; something very like reasoning 
in-a circle. But no doubt you can 
clear it up. Hut or no hut, it is 
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certain that an aristocrat can have 
no good in him. That you have 
proved so very satisfactorily that we 
need not mind such a trifling incon- 
sistency as this. 

‘ The period from which the Eng- 
lish aristocracy dates its origin is 
that of the Norman conquest. Aris- 
tocracy, indeed, there was in tlie 
country before ; but that was anni- 
hilated by the Normans, and this 
epoch was the vaunted birthday of 
our nobility. —(P.8.) Itis not often 
that we can accuse our author of too 
great forbearance ; but really, in the 
present case, we must say that he is 
very unwise in giving up so reck- 
lessly such a copious source of in- 
vective as the history of the Saxon 
times would have afforded him. 
Think of the ravages and tyranny of 
Ifengist and Horsa, and their fol- 
lowers! ‘These surely constituted too 
good a theme to be thrown away, even 
if you were not inclined to go back to 
the human sacrifices of the Druids 
(which might have furnished an ex- 
cellent argument against the present 
bench of bishops), or the defeat of 
Cassivelaunus by Cesar (which might 
have gone far to shew that the Duke 
of Wellington is no great shakes of a 
general after all). What though the 
Saxon aristocracy were annihilated by 
the Normans (which, however, no- 
body who has read Ivanhoe will be- 
lieve) ? that was no reason for leaving 
them out. The Norman followers 
of William the Conqueror have all 
been annihilated too; at least there 
is no ground for ‘ the proud pretence 
of our proud nobles,’ that they, ‘ for- 
sooth, are descended from the gallant 
and chivalrous Normans,’ as you 
yourself demonstrate with the ut- 
most vigour and satisfaction ; and yet 
you bring them on the stage with 
admirable effect, and in a way which 
must be perfectly convincing to every 
reader, provided he agreed with you 
before he began, and possess the 
faculty of forgetting what he has 
seen on one page before he turns 
over to the next. 

But, however, so be it. Let the 
period from which the English aris- 
tocracy dates its origin be the Norman 
conquest. Here, then, in a.p. 1066, 
we take our stand: here the broad, 
unmistakeable, and impassable line 
is to be drawn: the aristocracy are 
ranged on one side and the people on 




















































































































































the other. Here are the oppressors, 
there are the oppressed; here the vul- 
tures, there the lambs. Let us now 
trace the two streams through the 
eight centuries that succeed ; they 
can never mingle, of course. Aristo- 
cracy remains aristocracy, and peo- 
ple people: let each class be judged 
by the deeds of its own sons; and 
let the curtain rise. 

Well, it must be confessed that 
this aristocracy of ours és a terribly 
bad set. In the first place, they (that 
is, the Normans who came over with 
William the Conqueror, it is all the 
same thing) were ‘a swarm of the 
most desperate and needy adventu- 
rers, a rascal rabble of vagabond 
thieves and plunderers. (All the 
nearer to the Aut, Mr. Flamden, so 
we are surprised that you should 
reckon that a reproach ; but let us 
get on.) As for being Normans, 
* they were not, in fact, one half of 
them what they pretended to be, 
Normans; and if they had been, 
* Who are the Normans ? Why, the 
Danes! Yes, the proud aristocracy 
of England—such of them as have 
any long known descent at all, are 
actually ‘descended from the Danes! 
They are the legitimate issue of this 
bloody and barbarous people!’ It is 
hard to stand up for the aristocracy 
of England after such a conclusive 
blow as that: but we must proceed 
in the horrid exposure. ‘The leader 
of these ‘ vultures,’ William of Nor- 
mandy, ‘one of the bloodiest tyrants 
in history, was—so much for his blood 
—a bastard, the son of one Harlotta, 
a tanner’s daughter, of the town of 
Falaise. So much for his blood, in- 
deed! It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to you, Mr. F., that this 
is a pretty good proof that the hut 
can produce bloody tyrants as well 
as the castle sometimes! These 
pseudo-Normans, ‘ the sweeping and 
refuse of all Europe’ (the hut again!) 
headed by ‘this Frenchified Dane, 
this bastard of pure blood, com- 
menced a general war of extermina- 
tion and confiscation,’ to trace which 
at length ‘would be to write a vo- 
lume of the most unmitigated horrors 
which ever blackened the page of 
history.’ ‘ This army of human fiends 
—of what an old Norman callsa host 
of ‘Normans, Burgolouns, thieves, 
and felons, went on in a fury of 
carnage over all Northumberland, 
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burning towns, villages, 


houses, and 
crops, and slaying men, women, 
children, and cattle, with indiscrimi- 
nate rage. What abominable vil- 
lains! Besides, William made them 
a speech, which is ‘in every way a 
most remarkable speech, and one 
which ought never to be forgotten 
by Englishmen. It proclaims to them, 
in most unequivocal language, that 
which I shall have only 
too frequent occasion in the course 
of this volume to illustrate, that the 
aristocracy of England hold their 
property and privileges by right of 
conquest, and that we, the people, are, 
in fact, to this day, the slaves, not 
only of conquest, but of a Danish 
conquest.’ The infamous thieves ! 
Weare really getting quite excited 
against this imtolerable aristocracy. 
The weight of historical evidence, 
and of Flamdenian eloquence, is per- 
fectly overwhelming! Down with 
the ‘ Franco-Danish wretches!’ ‘The 
ruthless Conqueror divided the whole 
country amongst his equally ruth- 
less Norman followers. Ail lands 
passed gradually by confiscation into 
their possession; and ruus did the 
aristocracy of England acquire the 
bulk of the lands of the nation.’ It 
is really too bad! But stop a mo- 
ment. What is this that we read in 
the next page? ‘Great numbers of 
his (the Conqueror’s) chiefs, glutted 
with spoil, preferred returning to en- 
joy it in their own country. William 
was highly enraged at this desertion, 
He confiscated again the estates which 
he had granted to such men in this 
country. Presently afterwards, ‘in 
the reign of Rufus, other causes 
thinned out this original Norman 
stock without introducing others. 
When William Rufus had prevailed 
over the party of his brother Ro- 
bert, ‘all those barons who had op- 
posed him fled, and their estates were 
confisc ated. After that, a great con- 
spiracy broke out against him among 
those barons who remained. ‘These 
were defeated and destroyed in vari- 
ous ways, or escaped in troops to the 
Continent; and their estates here were 
confiscated. Presently afterwards, 
again, Henry (Beauclerc) ‘ pursued 
the same policy, and this caused a 
still greater clearing out of the jist 
race of Normans; till, says the his- 
torian ‘one by one, nearly all the 
great nobles, the sons of the men 
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who had achieved the conquest of 
England, were driven out of the 
land as traitors and outlaws, and 
their estates and honours were given 
to new men, to the obscure followers 
of the new court.’ 

Ilere Flamden comes out with a 
grand flourish, thinking that the 
reader will not perceive how com- 
pletely he is cutting his own throat 
thereby. ‘What now,’ he exclaims, 
‘becomes of all the boasts of high 
blood ? Of descent from those victori- 
ous Normans who won England at 
Hastings ? Here we have the clear 
declaration of history, that these, and 
the sons of these, had either gone 
out, or were driven out, till scarcely 
one of them remained. Very well. 
But what also becomes of your fine 
descriptions of the atrocities commit- 
ted by these victorious Normans, if 
the present aristocracy have nothing 
to do with them? How is it that 
the division of the country by the 
Conqueror among his followers is 
the source from which ‘the aristo- 
cracy of England acquired the bulk 
of the lands of this nation,’ if, within 
a few years after that division, all 
that those followers had got was 
taken away from them, and they 
themselves expelled the kingdom ? 
We have made a little slip there, 
Mr. F.; perhaps we had better can- 
cel the last few pages in our next 
edition, and take our history up a 
little later; and if the space must be 
filled up with something, we might 
put in a few passages from the re- 
cords of Attila, or Timour the Tar- 
tar: they admit of being quite as 
highly seasoned with virtuous and 
patriotic indignation, and are just as 
much to the purpose. 

* But,’ says our author, as if anti- 
cipating some such little expostula- 
tion as we have above ventured upon, 
‘if the proud blood of the present 
day be not descended from those first 
conquerors, as it appears evident 
enough that it is not, there is every 
reason to believe that it is descended 
from a much meaner, but equally ra- 
pacious brood,—thieves, parasites, 
low adventurers, and ruffians of all 
descriptions, which continued at all 
possible opportunities to stream over 
from the Continent for ages, and to 
slip into the service and favouritism 
of'a succession of the worst monarchs 
that ever sat on any throne. And 
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thus taking a fresh start, off he goes 
again in thesame strain. Is not this 
utter coolness and impudence, with 
which a self-convicted liar proposes 
that we should change the subject, 
without a word of explanation or 
apology, really too bad? ‘Truly he 
must have great confidence, either in 
the stupidity or the uninquiring 
sympathy of his readers! 

We cannot, of course, follow the 
writer through the whole history of 
England down to the present time. 
The use he makes of it may be 
guessed from the specimen we have 
given (which is an abstract of but 
ten or eleven pages of the book; 
within so small a space does he not 
scruple to insert such a mass of in- 
consistency and absurdity !); we 
have throughout the same strain of 
insane rant, the same determination 
to attribute all the evils of the coun- 
try to one exclusive cause, the same 
spirit of bitter yet suicidal malevo- 
lence, so eager to avail itself of every 
possible topic of abuse, that it cannot 
bear to omit one, though it is abso- 
lutely contradictory to another. One 
would have thought that even a de- 
magogue would not have impudence 
enough to attempt at the same time 
to prove that the aristocracy has 
always been a distinct exclusive class, 
whose history can be traced apart 
from that of the people, and that the 
aristocracy has nothing in the way 
of pedigree or race to boast of, and is 
all sprung from the middle and 
lower classes—yet so it is; and it is 
really almost amusing to see the 
number of times that he shifts his 
ground, and contradicts himself on 
this one head alone. We have seen 
how coolly he discards the Con- 
queror’s followers, after making such 
use of their sins as suits his purpose, 
and substitutes a new set of invaders 
in their stead. Scarcely has he taught 
us to detest the aristocracy for the 
misdeeds of these, than we find that 
we have again been wasting our an- 
tipathies, for these are not the root 
of the aristocracy either. During 
the Tudor times the whole of the 
old race was lopped off, and a new 
growth of ‘wolves and _ leeches,’ 
‘asses in lions’ skins,’ ‘toads’ and 
‘ salamanders’ (as they are called, 
with quite an embarras of metaphor- 
ical riches), came in; so that, at page 
77, we haye once more to dismiss all 
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that we have before read about the 
aristocracy as nothing to the pur- 
pose, and to begin again from, say 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
But only to be again disappointed : 
from this position also we are to be 
dislodged. For we find at page 292, 
that what ‘ knocks the whole preten- 
tious system completely on the head 
is, that George LIL. manufactured, as 
may be seen in any book of the 
peerage, no less than five hundred 
and twenty-two peers! Now, take 
from the present number, five hun- 
dred and seventy-three —these ma- 
nufactures of George III.—and there 
remain but fifty-one which could 
possibly be of prior date; and this is 
completely corroborated by the fact, 
stated by both heralds and peerages, 
that at the end ofthe reign of Eliza- 
beth there were not fifty-six nobles.’ 
So that, after all, it is no use to 
go further back than the days of 
George III., and we may just forget 
as fast as we can, all that we have 
read up to page 290, or thereabouts. 
But we might have spared ourselves 
the trouble of culling this posy of 
anomalies from separate passages, for 
the author very complacently sums 
up for us his own series of contradic- 
tions in these words :— 


‘We have shewn in this history how 
vain and ridiculous are all the pretences 
of pure blood, and of Norman descent. 
We have shewn that that very Norman 
descent is but a descent from the savage 
Danes. We have shewn further, that 
even the few who can trace their geneal- 
ogy up to Norman times can claim no 
distinction there. We have shewn how, 
from age to age, fresh swarms from the 
Continent of such desperate and charac- 
terless adventurers entered the army and 
service of our monarchs in the most dis- 
tracted times, and filled up the lists of 
the titled. We have shewn how every 
title of note has successively rested on 
the heads of traitors, murderers, and the 
vilest of men. So that even those who 
can trace themselves to Norman times, 
trace out only their own infamy, affiliat- 
ing themselves on some monster dis- 
graceful to his country, or to the mere 
bakers, and butchers, and cooks, of the 
lordly Normans, &c.—(P. 290.) 


And ali this in the same book in 
which the English aristocracy is 
al ‘ . 4 »® ae 
called corporate body,’ which 
‘has sustained nearly eight hundred 
years of daring assumption of exclu- 
. . 2 ,’ 
sive wealth, honour, and privileges 
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(p. 219) ; and with a glorious stretch 
of audacity, or perhaps i in this case of 
ignorance, is even compared with an 
institution which not only is utterly 
unlike it, but is its direct opposite— 
that of the Eastern caste, which our 
author takes the opportunity to de- 
nounce, en passant, as ‘the worst, the 
most malignant, the most disastrous 
spirit, which ever issued from the 
regions of perdition.’ —(P. 6.) 

We need not trouble the reader 
with demonstrating how utterly one 
half of all this destroys the other. 
The professed object of the book is to 
exalt the ‘ People’ over the ‘ Aristo- 
cracy;’ and the whole tendency of it is 
to shew, that to make any distinction 
of the kind is impossible, and that the 
aristocracy is continually being re- 
newed out of, and continually sink- 
ing into, the ranks of the people ; that 
the people of one generation supply 
the aristocracy of another, and the 
aristocracy of one generation the 
people of another. Is it not rich to 
hear a man in the same breath ridi- 
culing upstarts, and yet denouncing 
the pretensions of rank ; proclaiming 
the immaculate virtues of ‘ the peo- 
ple, and yet filling a book with a 
list of the tyrannies, basenesses, and 
crimes committed by sons of the peo- 
ple; calling the aristocracy a cor- 
poration eight hundred years old, 
and the next minute proving that it 
is a mere mushroom growth of yes- 
terday ! 

But the grandest and most sweep- 
ing instance of sclf-immolation re- 
mains to be noticed. Towards the 
end of the book the author proposes 
to shew what an infinitely superior 
thing the people is to the aristo- 
cracy; and ‘to put the matter,’ as 
he says, ‘to the test of plain and lite- 
ral fact,’ he proposes to ‘take from 
our annals the names of those who 
have been, in every track of know- 
ledge or of life, the real builders and 
founders of the national glory, and 
see whence they spring;’ and he 
then gives, in parallel columns, lists 
of great lawyers, statesmen, patriots, 
philosophers, great churchmen and 
religionists, poets, distinguished au- 
thors &c., great commanders, and 
so forth, shewing how many of these 
have been aristocrats, and how many 
sons of the people. And what do 
we learn from these lists? Why, 
this astonishing fact. That although 
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England, with all its lands, legisla- 
ture, and dependencies, the Crown, 
the State, the Army and Navy, the 
Church, &c. &c. are the possession of 
the aristocracy ; yet, nevertheless, it 
has so happened that, since the Nor- 
man Conquest, all the successful 
lawyers, all the great statesmen ex- 
cept six, all the ‘great Churchmen 
and religionists’ except one (namely, 
Lady Huntingdon !), all the great 
commanders except two, have been 
simple Commoners ! 

The lists are rather queerly made 
out, to be sure ; but let us take them 
as we find them, and is it possible to 
conceive a more complete refutation 
of all the nonsensical declamation 
about the grasping, usurping, ex- 
clusive aristocracy, than this? If 
commoners can rise to the highest 
positions in the State, the Church, 
the Army, and Navy, not only con- 
currently with, but almost to the 
exclusion of, aristocrats, how on earth 
can you make out, Mr. Flamden, that 
the Aristocracy monopolise all these 
good things, and will not let the un- 
fortunate but noble People have 
the least taste of them? Will it be 
believed, that in these lists (the au- 
thor writing now with a different 
object from that which inspired him 
in the former part of his work) many 
personages are claimed on the peo- 
ple’s side, who not only would come 
under some description of aristocracy 
as previously defined, but have ac- 
tually been declaimed against and 
denounced by name elsewhere as utter 
aristocrats? Thus there is nearly a 
page (the forty-ninth) devoted to a 
description of the reckless extrava- 
gance of the chancellor and aristocrat, 
Thomas a’Beckett; yet, at p. 314, 
we find him claimed for the people as 
agreat Churchman! Bacon; Finch, 
lord Nottingham; Burleigh; Wal- 
singham; Sir Robert Walpole, all 
figure in the body of the book as the 
very types of aristocratic baseness, 
tyranny, and corruption; and yet, 
inasmuch as they were great states- 
men, it is discovered presently that 
they were but commoners, after all! 
Was there ever such impudent and 
yet shuffling dishonesty as this since 
the art of lying was first invented ? 
One dirty little attempt to evade 
conviction on this charge (for, once 
or twice, some misgivings that his 
book might fall into honest hands 
seem to have crossed the Flamdenian 
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mind} we must notice and expose. 
In order to ensure the nominal truth 
of his lists, he professes to distinguish, 
not between aristocrats and people, 
but between commoners and born 
lords, though three-quarters of his 
commoners, in those careers which 
generally lead to titles and public 
honours, attained peerages before 
they died, and were, therefore, of 
course, included in the aristocracy, 
when it was necessary to shew that 
the aristocracy were ‘the possessors 
of every thing in England’ We 
need hardly point out that, notwith- 
standing this verbal loophole, lords 
and commoners are meant to be equi- 
valent to aristocracy and people in 
the effect produced by the com- 
parison of the two classes,—else what 
argument does it supply at all ? 

We must mention one more cir- 
culstance connected with these pre- 
cious catalogues. When engaged in 
ridiculing James I., and ‘the host of 
mushroom knights and nobles that 
he made during his reign, our au- 
thor classes baronets, as a matter of 
course, with the aristocracy. ‘ He 
actually created a new order of 
knights, called baronets. It does not 
reflect singular lustre on this parti- 
cular branch of the aristocracy that 
they owe their existence as a titled 
class to this disgusting old fool,’ &c. 
This is at p. 110, but at p. 322 
we find the following :— 

It will be seen in these catalogues that 
there are specimens of a certain amphi- 
bious sort of animals, called knights, or 
baronets, who, though not acknowledged 
by the constitution as more than com- 
moners, are by property, by a degree of 
rank, and often still more by association, 
birth, education, or interests, mixed up 
regularly with the aristocracy ofthe Upper 
House. I have been a good deal puzzled 
what to do with these intermediates,—on 
which side of the page to throw them. 
But when I came to see that, of these, 
the number who are born baronets, or 
even to the certainty of a baronetcy, is so 
very insignificant,—not, probably, mak- 
ing altogether half-a-dozen, I resolved to 
stand by the constitution, and rank them 
with the people, out of whom the majority 
of them spring: seeing, moreover, that 
the people, in the bulk, and in the best 
sense, are all that portion of the popu- 
lation of this now civilised and educated 
country who are not bound up hand and 
foot with the Hospital of Incurables. 

Is not this excellent? So far as 
they have faults, baronets belong to 
the aristocracy ; so far as they have 
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merits, to the people : and then this 
impudent piece of jugglery is coolly 
confessed and commented on in the 
tone of a man whose case is so strong 
that he can afford to make a liberal 
concession to his antagonist ! 
Shortness of space obliges us to be 
sparing in our collection of these 
‘elegant extracts.’ In the few that 
we have made we have confined our- 
selves almost entirely to passages in 
which the writer has himself fur- 
nished the materials for his own ex- 
posure and condemnation. But it 
must not be imagined that these con- 
vey anything like an adequs ute idea 
of the real character of the book ; 
indeed, we have more than once been 
tempted to lay down our pen from 
the feeling that it was impossible, 
within the limits that we can devote 
to such a subject, to do any justice to 
the work,—that it was impossible, 
by any words, however powerful, to 
generate, or to convey any concep- 
tion of, the mingled feelings of ridi- 
cule, scorn, and disgust, that a pe- 
rusal of this infamous publication 
must excite in every honest man, 


whatever his party or political 
opinions. 
We cannot, indeed, recommend 


our readers to buy the book and 
judge for themselves; but we can 
assure them, that unless they do so 
they must be content to rest with 
but a very imperfect notion of the 
extent to which audacious misrepre- 
sentation, dishonest insinuation, false 
reasoning, rant, cant, and wilful per- 
versity, can be carried at the dicta- 
tion of a malevolent and corrupted 
heart. One scarcely knows how to 
treat and how to deal with such a 
book ; it is truly one at which the 
reader may, ‘as his nature prompts 
him, weep or smile.’ The absurd- 
ities provoke our laughter, the falla- 
cies our contempt; but the cold- 
blooded malice, the perfectly de- 
moniacal spirit of #l-will towards 
men, must excite graver and more 
painful feelings. ‘The Tooley Street 
thunderer, hurling his penny crack- 
ers with the air of a Jupiter against 
the old monarchs of the forest,—the 
fearless patriot, telling King John to 
his teeth that he is a ‘contemptible 
and diabolical scoundrel, and giving 
Henry VIII. a piece of his mind, viz. 
that he is ‘a bloated load of cor- 
rupted carrion,’ regardless of the ter- 
rors of their racks and myrmidons,— 
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the laborious historian and statist, 
discovering and propounding alter- 
nately things that everybody knew 
before and things that nobody ever 
knew, nor ever will, a series of 
mares’- nests and pikestafis,—all these 
are purely comic ; but, on the other 
hand, to see a man deliberately de- 
voting his thoughts for ten years, 
and his pen for six (as he himself 
tells us in his preface), to the task of 
creating envy, hatred, and uncha- 
ritableness, in one class of his fellow- 
countrymen against another,—to de- 
ceiving the ignorant, misdirecting 
the already excited passions of the 
unhappy, falsifying the lessons = 
history, and defiling his own soul | 
revelling in the free indulgence of 
the worst and meanest passions of 
humanity,—is surely a lamentable 
spectacle, and one at which the 
‘angels’ are much more likely to 
‘blush,’ than even at the sight ofa 
country in which Mr. John Hampden, 
junior, ‘ stands in the eye of Heaven 
shaking his chains.’ 

Suppose some pampered son of 
luxury were to think proper to write, 

‘The People of England ; a History 
for the Aristocracy. By Straf- 
ford, jun. !’ Suppose he were to shew 
out of Hume and Smoilett that all 
the unworthy favourites, corrupt mi- 
nisters, grasping churchmen, bloody 
soldiers, ‘ vultures,’ ‘ drones,’ and 
‘ beasts of prey,’ that have disgraced 
the name of Englishman for the last 
seven or eight centuries, have sprung, 
either directly, or, at furthest, 
through a transition state of two or 
three generations, from the ranks of 
the people ! — suppose he were to 
give long and glowing descriptions 
of the lawless rav: ages of Jack Cade 
and his followers, or prove that 
scarcely any of the middle and lower 
orders in King John’s time could 
read or write, and deduce from all 
this the conclusion that the ‘ aristo- 
cracy’ ought to hate and despise the 
* people !’— suppose he were to make 
a list of all the crimes and follies 
committed by every commoner since 
the Norman Conquest, taking care 
not to mention a single virtue, or a 
single good and noble action, of any 
member of the same class !—suppose 
he were to garnish all this with every 
abusive epithet, offensive metaphor, 
and degrading comparison, that the 
language provides !—it would not be 
difficult to make a book on such prin- 
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ciples, and, indeed, very copious 
materials for its concoction might be 
drawn from Flamden’s own pages ; 
but what would be said or thought 
of such a production ? Would it not 
be denounced as unfair, one-sided, 
unphilosophical, un-Christian, and 
altogether false, absurd, and incon- 
clusive? Probably: but this might, 
at least, be said for it, that it is quite 
as fair, as Christianlike, as reason- 
able, as philosophical, and as much 
to the purpose, as the Aristocracy of 
England, a History for the People. 
By John Hampden, jun. 

Sometimes, forgetting for a mo- 
ment the real character of our author, 
and imagining him to be merely some 
blundering, puzzle-headed man, la-~ 
bouring under a sort of monomania, 
or, perhaps, mystified by some thun- 
dering speech that he has heard at 
the tavern over the way, we have 
caught ourselves breaking out into 
friendly expostulations, such as these, 
—‘ What on earth do you want, Mr. 
llamden? What on earth have you 
written this book for ? If you wanted 
toestablish a state of society in which 
nobody should have power, nobody 
station, nobody property,—in which, 
in short, there should be no upper 
classes at all, we should not, indeed, 
have any great opinion of your wis- 
dom, or of your chance of success; 
but we should, at least, be able to 
discover some sort of logical sequence 
in your arguments, and some object 
in your book. ‘To shew, historically, 
that the upper classes in all ages 
have been tyrants, knaves, thieves, 
and fools, would be a fair ground for 
contending that upper classes ought 
to be abolished altogether, if that were 
possible; but seeing that it is not, 
what does the demonstration prove, 
or what does it lead to, with reference 
to the upper classes of the present 
time? Somebody, we suppose, must 
be in power; somebody must be 
prime minister, lord-chancellor, com- 
mander-in-chief; the property in the 
country must belong to somebody ; 
embassies, judgeships, and governor- 
ships, be held by somebody: and if 
so, what is the use, what is the ob- 


ject, of shewing that other ministers, 


other chancellors, other commanders, 
proprietors, ambassadors, judges, and 
governors, have been oppressive, or 
corrupt, or anything else that is bad, 
or anything else that is good, or of 
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saying a word about them? If you 
think that wealth and rank have 
more influence in this nation than 
they ought to have, say so, and prove 
it; if you want the Charter, or Equal 
Taxation, or any other reform, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, say so, and 
prove your case if you can;—you 
shall always have, at least, a respect- 
ful hearing: but, for Heaven’s sake, 
drop this unworthy, unmanly, and 
utterly absurd piece of cant (for it is 
nothing more), of talking of ‘the 
aristocracy ’ as an exclusive corpora- 
tion, distinct from and banded against 
the people, and whose history can be 
traced apart from that of the people. 
It is false, unjust, and ridiculous. 
There is no aristocracy, in this sense, 
here in England, nor has there ever 
been. 

But we soon remember that such 
remonstrances as these are but a 
waste of time. What is the use of 
talking of honesty and manliness, or 
of pointing out his errors of judg- 
ment, to such a man as Flamden? 
He is under no delusions ; he is not 
deceived by the fallacies and false- 
hoods that he puts forth; he is no 
dreamer of ‘ Icaries,’ where all men 
are to be equal and all happy, and 
where there are to be no upper classes 
only because there are no middle 
and no lower. On the contrary, he 
wishes very ardently to see the 
broadest social distinctions, only not 
such as exist at present: the Hut is 
to be at the top, and the Castle at 
the bottom, that’s all; there are to be 
Aristocracy and People just as much 
as before, only aristocracy is to con- 
sist of the right sort, ‘carth’s best 
blood,’ viz. Flamden and friends. In 
short, this writer is one of those un- 
fortunate individuals, doubly unfor- 
tunate because they must suffer un- 
pitied, to whom the sight of success, 
eminence, or happiness, is hateful ; 
who can only envy where the good 
would emulate ; who have no idea of 
raising themselves except by pulling 
others down; and who console them- 
selves for the neglect, the misfor- 
tunes, and the friendlessness that they 
owe to their own vices, incompe- 
tence, or badness of heart, by railing 
at all those whom Providence has 
placed above them, and by endea- 
vouring to make all their fellow- 
creatures as discontented, as wicked, 
and as miserable, as themselves. 
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ucu deeds there are of grief and crime 
\) That rise within the bounds of time, 
At whose bad sound we well might think 

That Heaven would burst and Earth would sink. 
Whate’er in horrid glee is done 
When men exult for cities won, 

When foul desire and hate’s dark flame 

Turn life to agony and shame ; 

Or in the dim and silent nooks, 

On which no sunshine ever looks, 

The sullen selfishness that wears 

Young spirits into grey despairs, 

When custom, avarice, pride destroy 

All natural freedom, guiltless joy, 

And the base rules of popular wrong 

Grind into screams the heart’s low song. 

‘To me such sights and sounds as these 

Are worse than life’s most sore disease ; 

And I could pray to close my eyes 

On all that moves beneath the skies, 

And, rather than such visions, bless 

The gloomiest gulf of nothingness : 

But something whispers still within,— 

‘The dream is vain, the wish were sin ; 

*T is worth a wise man’s best of life, 

’T is worth a thousand years of strife, 

If thou canst lessen, but by one, 

The countless ills beneath the sun. 








































To those who prattle of despair, 

Some friend, methinks, might wisely say,— 
Each day, no question, has its care, 

But also every care its day. 


Ilow swift and bright the thought, but slow behind, 
‘The dull work lags, and mocks the fervid mind! 

Yet still the work is good: to One alone 

The winged and blooming phantom Thought is known ; 
But the pale image to earth, sea, and air, 

Proclaims the unseen Spirit hovering there. 


Ilope is the desert-mist, in which we see 

The shapes and tints unknown of what shall be ; 
The morning breezes roll away the show, 

And all it seemed endures and lives below. 


Thou, whose mental eye is keen 
Sut to pierce the husks of things, 
Learn that bees were never seen 
Gathering honey with their stings. 
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Those foes of Truth, they poke, and dig, and mine,— 


The faithful Tree they soon will overthrow! 
Nay, fear not, friend, though hosts their toil combine, 
They move the carth and help the ‘Tree to grow. 


We stood upon the mountain’s open side, 

And saw a plain beneath expanded wide, 

Cut through with channelled roads, in which a throng 
Of travellers journeyed on with shout and song. 

My friend exclaimed, ‘ How narrow yonder ways, 

sy many trod, with banks that cramp the gaze! 

On this fair mountain free we stand, and view 

The several pathways that the crowd pursue.’ 

‘ True, friend,’ I answered, ‘ yet we but behold, 
While others move on journeys manifold. 

Our eyes, indeed, are free, but we are chained 

By pride, that keeps us on this height detained. 

If we would seek an end and journcy to it, 

Through those dark roads below we must pursue it.’ 


Three Furies are there, Fear, Remorse, and Hate, 
That vex with iron hands our mortal state; 

Yet are they guardians of a heavenly gate. 

Three Graces are our stars, Life, Beauty, Truth, 
Primeval sisters, bright in endless youth, 

That cheer man’s slavish to. with peace and truth. 








Young Abel lies a wreck in childless death ; 
Cain withers in his own envenomed breath ; 
Yet hopeful Eve is yearning stili for Seth. 


The Rain that wets the summer’s joyous leaves ; 
The Beam that dries them, and the Wind that heaves; 
Each spirit gives a charm, and each receives. 


Three Destinies are throned o'er all supreme,— 
Life, Death, and Growth. Wide shapes of cloud they seem, 
Yet rule the age’s work, the moment's dream. 


Three nations are there in the world of old, 
Who from their graves all earth’s dominion hold,— 
The Jew devout, wise Greek, and Roman bold. 


Prose, Song, and Gabble, are three modes of speech, 
The only ones on earth for all and each, 
Sense, Essence, Nonsense, as they can to teach. 


Leaves that strew the wintry chase, 
Still the seeds ye mourn and nourish ; 
And in their succeeding race 
Ye anew will greenly flourish. 
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TEARY with many thoughts, the 
\ vicar came to the door of the 
bank. There were several carriages 
there, and a crowd of people swarm- 
ing in and out, like bees round a 
hive-door ; entering with anxious 
faces, and returning with cheerful 
ones, to stop and talk earnestly in 
groups round the door. Every mo- 
ment the mass thickened—there was 
a run on the bank. 

An old friend accosted him on the 
steps,— 

‘What! have you, too, money 
here, then ?’ 

‘ Neither here nor anywhere else 
thank Heaven!’ said the vicar. ‘ But, 
is anything wrong ?” 

‘Have not you heard ? The house 
has sustained a frightful blow this 
week—railway speculations, so they 
say—and is hardly expected to sur- 
vive the day. So we are all getting 
our money out as fast as possible.’ 

. By way ol binding up the bruised 
reed, eh ?” 

‘Oh! every man for himself. A 
man is under no obligation to his 
banker, that I know of. And the 


} 


good man_ bust! off, with his 





pockets full of gold. 

The vicar entered. All was hurry 
and anxiety. The clerks seemed try- 
ing to brazen out their own terror, 
and shovelled tl 
gold and notes across the counter 
with an air of indignant nonchalance 
The vicar asked to see the principal. 

‘If you want your money, sir 


anidiv | ning 
i¢ Tapldiy iessening 


answered the official, with a 
disdainful look. 
¢ 


. y} - T NY 
‘[ want no money. i must see 





Mr. Smith on -private business, and 
instantly.’ 

* He is particularly engaged.’ 

‘IT know it, and, theretore, I must 
sce him. Take in my card, and he 
will not refuse me.’ A new vista 
had opened itself before him. 

He was ushered into a_ private 
room; and, as he waited for the 
banker, he breathed a prayer. For 
what? That his own will might be 
done—a very common style of peti- 
tion. 
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R'S VISIT TO TOWN. 


attack, and 


distress. 


‘I am very sorry to trouble 
at such an unfortunate momen 
and I will be 
nephew’s spiritual pastor 
knew the banker was a stout Cl 


man). 


‘What of my nephew, sit 
fresh misfortunes, 1 hope ? 
* Not so much misfortun 


misconduct—lI 


1 


[ November, 


Mr. Smith entered, hurried ] 
troubled. Hecaught the vicar eag 
by the hand, as if glad to sec 
which did not glare on him with t 
cold, selfish stamp of ‘ business,’ an 
then drew back again, afraid to com- 
mit himself by any sign of emoti 
The vicar had settled his plan of 
determined 
shew his knowledge of the ban! er’s 


boldly 


might say. 
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but frailty which may become 1 


ous.” 


‘How ? how ? Son 
pted Mr. Smith, in a } 
‘| thought t! 


some heiress on the 


interr 





excited tone. 


1 4, 


so I heard il 


who has just gone over to 
There’s another misfortune. | 


but misfortunes; and your 


sir, by the 


he lped me to that one.” 
‘Gone over to Rome?’ 


vicar, slowly. 


‘Yes, sir, 


pope, sir !—to the devil, sir! 
have thought you likely to 


it before I did.’ 


The vicar 


moment, and burst into hon 
The banker was moved. 

‘Pon my honour, sir, 
pard n. I did not mean 


but—but —— To 


I 
kn¢ 


\ 


clergyman, sir, so many things 


ing together have quite unn 
me. Pooh, pooh,’ and he 
himself as if to throw 


Ve 


and, with a face once more qu! 


business-like, askec 
dear sir, what of my nephew ? 


‘As for that young lady, sir, 
whom you spoke, I can assure yo 
once for all, as her clergyman, ane, 
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therefore, more or less her—her con- 
fidant, that your nephew has not the 
slightest chance or hope in that 
quarter.’ 

‘How, sir? You will not throw 
obstacles in the way ? 

God, sir, I think, has interposed 
far more insuperable obstacles in the 
young lady’s own heart than I could 
ever have done. Your nephew's 
character and opinions, I am sorry 
to say, are not such as are likely to 
command the respect and affection 
of a pure and pious Churchwoman.’ 

‘Opinions, sir ? What, is he turn- 
ing Papist, too?’ 

‘I am afraid, sir, and more than 
afraid, for he makes no secret of it 
himself, that his views tend rather 
in the opposite direction; to an in- 
fidelity so subversive of the com- 
monest principles of morality, that 
weekly, to hear of some un- 
blushing «and disgraceful outrage 
gainst decency, committed by him 
under its fancied sanction. And you 
know, as well as myself, the double 
danger of some profligate outbreak, 
which always attends the miseries of 
yinted earthly passion.’ 

True, very true. We must get 
he boy out of the way, sir. I must 
e him under my ; 


‘Exactly so, 


expect, 





a disap} 


—— => 








s id the subtle 
vicar, who had been driving at this 

“~Yy Tome ‘] ® uch | as fan 
very point. iow much better tor 


hin i tob ere, u his great ta- 

lents to the advantage of Lang family 
nan ! urable pre fession, than to 
main where he a beak ng body 

at eae ee —— 

and mind by hopeless dreams, god- 


, 


Senet n 1 45 } } -o 
less studies, and frivolous excesses. 


‘When do you return, sir?’ 

An hour hence, if I can be of 
>to you. 
’ > banker par ised a moment. 
‘You are a gentleman’ (with an 
hasis on the word), ‘and, as 
h, I can trust you.’ 

y, rather, as a clergyman. 

ae me, but I have found 
your cloth give little additional cause 
L have been as much 
bitter n by calanniiee’ have seen as 
sharp practice among them, in money 
matters as well as in religious squab- 
bles, as I have in any ciass. Whe- 
ther it is that their book. education 
leaves them very often ignorant of 
the plain rules’ of honour, which 
bind men of the world, or whether 
their zeal makes them think that 
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the end justifies the means, I cannot 
tell; , 
‘ But,’ said the vicar, half smiling, 
half severely, ‘ you must not dispar- 
age the priesthood before a priest. 

‘I know it, I know it; and I beg 
your pardon: but if you knew the 
cause, I have to complain. The slip- 
periness, sir, of one stagging parson, 
has set rolling this very avalanche 
which gathers size every moment 
and threatens to overwhelm me now, 
unless that idle dog Lancelot will 
condescend to bestir 
help me.’ 

‘The vicar heard, but said nothi 
‘Me, at least, you can trust, 
answered, proudly ; and honest] 
too—for entleman by birth 
fish and chival- 








himself, and 








he Wasa ¢ 





and breeding, un: 
rous to a fault—and yet, when he 
heard the banker's words, it was as 
if the inner voice had whispered t 
him, ‘ Thou art the man.’ 

‘When do you go down?’ again 
asked Mr. Smith. ‘To tell 
truth, I was writing to Lancelot 
when you but the 
post will not reach him till to-mor- 
row at noon, all we are all so busy 
hat | have no one whom I can 
y down an express.’ 

The vicar saw what was coming 
Was it his geod angel which prompt- 
ed him to interpose ? 

* Why not send a parcel by rail ?” 


L can trust the rail as far as 


you the 





were announced ;: 


D—; but I cannot trust those 
coaches. If you | could do me so gre 
a kindness —— 


‘I will. I can start by the on 
o'clock train, and by 
night I shall be in Whitford. 

* Are you certain ?’ 

‘If God shall please, I am cer- 
tair fy 

‘And you will take charge of 
letter ? Pe rhaps, a 
him yourself; and tell | him, tell hi 

you see I trust you with every- 
thing —that my fortune, his owl 
fortune, depends on his being here 
to-morrow morning. He must start 
to-night, sir—to-night, tell him, i 
there were twenty Miss Lavington 
in Whitford, or he is a ruined man.’ 

The letter was written, and pu 
into the vicar’s hands, with a hun- 
dred entreatics from the terrified 
banker. ! 


ten o'clock to- 


\ ou could See 


I 





A cab was called, and the 
clergyman rattled off to the railway 
terminus. 
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‘Well, said he to himself, ‘God 
has, indeed, blessed my errand. 
Giving, as always, ‘ exceeding abund- 
antly more than we are able to ask 
or think!’ For some weeks, at least, 
this poor lamb is safe from the de- 
stroyer’s clutches. I must improve 
to the utmost those few precious 
days, in strengthening her in her 
holy purpose. But, after all, he will 


return, daring and cunning as ever ; 
and then, will not the fascination re- 
commence ?” 

And as 


passed 


he mused, a little fiend 
by, and whispered, ‘ Unless 
he comes up to-night he is a ruined 
man. 

It was Friday, and the vicar had 
thought it a fit preparation for so 
spiritually important an errand to 
taste no food that day. Weakness 
and hunger, joined to the roar and 
bustle of London, had made him ex- 
cited, nervous, unable to control his 
thoughts, or fight against a stupify- 
ing, headache; and his self-weakened 

1 punished him, by yielding him 
up an easy prey to his own fancies. 
‘Ay,’ he thought, ‘if he were 
ruined, after all, it would be well for 
God’s cause. The Lavingtons, at 
least, would find no temptation in his 
wealth ; and Argemone, she is too 
proud, too luxurious, to marry a 
beggar. She might embrace a holy 
poverty for the sake of her own 
soul; but for the gratification of an 
earthly passion, never! Base and 
carnal delights "would never tempt 
her so far.’ 

Alas, poor pedant ! Among all that 

thy books taught thee, they did not 


open to thee much of the depths of 


that human heart which thy dogmas 
taught thee to despise as diabolic. 

Again the little fiend whispered,— 

‘Unless he comes up to-night, he 
is a ruined man.’ 

‘And what if he is ? thought the 
vicar. ‘Riches are a curse; and po- 
verty a blessing. Is it not his wealth 
which is ruining his soul? Idleness 
and fulness of bread have made him 
what he is—a luxurious and self- 
willed dreamer, battening on his own 
fancies. Were it not rather a boon 


to him to take from him the root of 


all evil ?” 

Most true, vicar. And yet the 
cevil was at that moment transform- 
ing himself into angel of light for 
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But the vicar was yet honest. If 
that by cutting off 


he had thought, 
his right hand he could have saved 
Lancelot’s soul (by orthodox me- 
thods, of course ; for who would wish 
to save souls in any other ?), he 
would have done it without hesita- 
tion. 

Again the little fiend whispered,— 

‘Unless he comes up to-night, he 
is a ruined man.’ 

A terrible temptation seized him. 
Why should he give the letter to- 
night ? 

‘You 
inner voi 

‘No, I did not promise exactly, in 
so many words; that is, I only said 
I would be at home to-night, if God 
pleased. And what if God 
not please? —I promised for his 
sood. What if, on second thoughts, 
it should be better for him not to 
keep my promise ?’ 

A moment afterwards, he 
the temptation from him indig- 
nantly ; but back it came. At every 
gaudy shop, at every smoke- 
manufactory, at the face of every 
anxious victim of Mammon, of every 
sturdy, cheerful artisan, the fiend 
winked and pointed, crying, ‘ And 
what if he be ruined? Look at the 
thousands who have, and are miser- 
able—at the millions who have not, 
and are no sadder than their own 
tyrants.’ 

Again and again he thrust the 
thought from him, but more and 
more weakly. His whole frame 
shook ; the perspiration stood on his 
forehead. As he took his railway 
ticket, his look was so haggard and 
painful that the clerk asked him 
whether he were ill. The train was 
just starting ; he threw himself into 
a carriage—he would have locked 
himself in if he could; 
inexpressible relief when he found 
himself rushing past houses and 
market- gardens, whirled onward, 
whether he would or not, in the 
right path—homeward. 

“But was it the right path ? for 
again the temptation flitted past him. 


promised,’ 
voice. 


whispered the 


should 


tossed 


orimed 


and felt an | 


He threw himself back, and tried to | 


ask counsel of One above; but there 
was no answer, nor any that re- 
garded. His heart was “silent, and 

dark as midnight fog. Why should 
there have been an answer? 
had not listened to the voice withia. 


He § 
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Did he wish for a miracle to shew 
him his duty ? 

‘ Not that I care for detection,’ he 
said to himself. ‘ What is shame to 
me? Is it not a glory to be evil- 
spoken of in the cause of God? How 
can the world appreciate the motives 
of those who are not of the world ? 
The divine wisdom of the serpent is 
at once the saint’s peculiar weapon, 
and a part of his peculiar cross, when 
men call him a deceiver, because 
they confound, forsooth, his spiritual 
subtlety with their earthly cunning. 
Have I not been called ‘ liar,’ ‘ hypo- 
crite, ‘ Jesuit,’ often enough already, 
to harden me towards bearing that 
name once again ?’ 

That led him into sad thoughts of 
his last few years’ career,—of the 
friends and pupils whose secession to 
Rome had been attributed to his 
hypocrisy, his ‘ disguised Romanism ; 
and then the remembrance of poor 
Luke Smith flashed across him for 
the first time since he left the bank. 

‘I must see him,’ he said to him- 
self; ‘I must argue with him face to 
face. Who knows but that it may 
be given even to my unworthiness to 
snatch him from this accursed slough ?” 

And then he remembered that his 
way home lay through the city in 
which the new convert’s parish was— 
that the coach stopped there to change 
horses; and again the temptation 
leapt up again, stronger than ever, 
under the garb of an imperative call 
of duty. 

He made no determination for or 
against it. He was too weak in body 
and mind to resist; and in a half- 
sleep, broken with an aching, ter- 
rified sense of something wanting, 
which he could not find, he was 
swept down the line, got on the 
coach, and mechanically, almost with- 
out knowing it, found himself set 
down at the city of A , and the 
coach rattling away down the street. 

He sprung from his stupor, and 
called madly after it—ran a few 
steps. 

‘You might as well try to catch 

the clouds, sir, said the ostler. 
*“Gemmen should make up their 
minds afore they gets down.’ 
_ Alas! so thought the vicar. But 
it was too late; and, with a heavy 
heart, he asked the way to the late 
curate’s house. . 

Thither he went. Mr. Luke Smith 
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was just at dinner, but the vicar was, 
nevertheless, shewn into the bache- 
lor’s little dining-room. But what 
was his disgust and disappointment 
at finding his late pupil téte-d-téte 
over a comfortable fish-dinner, oppo- 
site a burly, vulgar, cunning-eyed 
man, with a narrow rim of muslin 
turned down over his stiff cravat, of 
whose profession there could be no 
doubt. 

‘ My dearest sir,’ said the new con- 
vert, springing up with an air of ex- 
treme empressement, ‘what an un- 
expected pleasure! Allow me to 
introduce you to my excellent friend, 
Padre Bugiardo!’ 

‘The padre rose, bowed obsequious! y 
‘was overwhelmed with delight at 
being at last introduced to one of 
whom he had heard so much,’ sat 
down again, and poured himself out 
a bumper of sherry; while the vicar 
commenced making the best of a bad 
matter by joining in the now neces- 
sary business of eating. 

He had not a word to say for him- 
self. Poor Luke was particularly 
jovial and flippant, and startlingly 
unlike his former self. The padre 
went on staring out of the window, 
and talking in a loud, forced tone, 
about the astonishing miracles of the 
* Eestatica’ and * Addolorata;’ and 
the poor vicar, finding the purpose 
for which he had sacrificed his own 
word of honour utterly frustrated by 
the priest’s presence, sat silent and 
crest-fallen the whole evening. 

The priest had no intention of 
stirring. The late father-confessor 
tried to outstay his new rival, but in 
vain; the padre deliberately an- 
nounced his intention of taking a 
bed, and the vicar, with a heavy 
heart, rose to go to his inn. 

As he went out at the door, he 
caught an opportunity of saying one 
word to the convert. 

‘My poor Luke! and are you 
happy? ‘Tell me honestly, in God's 
sight, tell me!’ 

* Happier than ever I was in my 
life! No more self-torture, physical 
or mental, now. These good priests 
thoroughly understand poor human 
nature, I can assure you.’ 

The vicar sighed, for the speech 
was evidently meant as a gentle re- 
buke to himself. But the young 
man ran on, half-laughing,— 

* You know how you and the rest 
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used to tell us what a sad thing it 
was that we were all cursed with 
consciences,—what a fearful, miser- 
able burden, moral responsibility 
was; but that we must submit to it 
as an inevitable evil. Now, that 
burden is gone, thank God! 
the True Church have some one to 
keep our consciences for us. The 
padre settles all about what is right 
or wrong, and we slip on as easily 

A hog or 
vicar, bitterly. 

Exactly,’ answered Luke. ‘ And, 
yn your own shewing, are clear 
gainers of a happy life here, not to 
mention heaven hereafter. God bless 
you! We shall soon see you one 
of us.’ 

* Never, so help me God!’ said 
the vicar, all the more fiercely be- 
cause he was almost at that moment 
of the young man’s opinion. 

The vicar stepped out into the 
night. The wind was sweeping and 
howling down the lonely streets, and 
lashed the rain into his face, while 
grey clouds rushing past the 
moon like terrified ghosts across the 
awful void of the black heaven. 
Above him gaunt poplars groaned 
and bent, like giants cowering from 
the wrath of Heaven, yet rooted by 
grim necessity to their place of tor- 
ture. The roar and tumult without 
him harmonised strangely with the 
eanene within. He 


a butterfly!’ said the 


were 


staggered and 


rode along the plashy pavement, 


ittering to himself, at intervals, — 

‘Re st for the soul! peace of mind! 
I have been promising them all my 
life to others—have I found them 
myself? And here is this poor boy 
saying that he has gained them—in 
the very barbarian superstition which 
I have been anathem: utising to him! 
What is true, at this rate ? what is 
false? Is any thing right or wrong, 
except in as far as men feel it to be 
right or wrong? Else whence does 
this poor fellow’s peace come, or the 
peace of many a convert more? 
They have all, one by one, told me 
the same story. And is not a reli- 
gion to be known by its fruits? 
Are they not right in going where 
they can get peace of mind ?” 

Certainly, vicar. If peace of mind 
be the summum bonum, and religion 
is merely the science of self-satisfac- 
tion, they are right ; and your wisest 
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plan will be to follow them at once, 
or, failing that, to apply to the next 
best substitute that can be discovered 
—alcohol and opium. 

As he went on, talking wildly to 
himselt, he passed the Union Work- 
house. Opposite the gate, under the 
lee of a wall, some twenty men, 
women, and children, were huddled 
together on the bare ground. They 
had been refused lodging in the 
workhouse, and were going to pass 
the night in that situation. As he 
came up to them, coarse jests, and 
snatches of low drinking 
ghastly as the laughter of lost spirits 
in the pit, mingled with the feeble 
wailings of some child of shame. 
The vicar recollected how he had 
een the same sight at the door 
of Kensington Workhouse, walking 
home one night in company with 
Luke Smith; and how, too, he had 
commented to him on that fearful 
sign of the times, and had somewhat 

infairly drawn a contrast between 
‘ ‘the n iggard cruelty of popular Pro- 
testantism,’ and the fancied ‘ libe rality 
of the middle ¢ age,” What wonder if 
his pupil had taken him at his word? 

Delighted to escape from his own 
thoughts by any thing like action, 
he pulled out his purse to give an 


- songs, 


alms. There was no silver in it, but 
only some fifteen or twenty sove- 
which he had that day re- 
ceived as payment for some bitter 
reviews in a leading religious pe- 
riodical. Every thing that night 
seemed to shame and confound him 
more. As he touched the money, 
there sprung up in his mind in an 
instant the thought of the articles 
which had procured it,—their blind 
prejudice ; their reckless imputations 
of motives; their wilful concealment 
of any palliating clauses ; their party 
nicknames, given without a shudder 
at the terrible accusations which they 
conveyed. And then the indigna- 
tion, the shame, the reciprocal bit- 
terness, which those articles would 
excite, tearing still wider the bleed- 
ing wounds of that Church which 
they professed todefend! And then, 
in this case, too, the thought rushed 
across him, ‘ What if I should have 
been wrong and my adversary right ? 
What if I have made the heart of 
the righteous sad whom God has not 
made sad? I! to have been dealing 
out Heaven's thunders, as if I were 
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infallible! I, who am certain at this 
moment of no fact in heaven or earth 
except my own untruth! God! who 
am | that I should judge another ?’ 
And the coins seemed to him like 
the price of blood. He fancied that 
he felt them red-hot to his hand, 
and, in his eagerness to get rid of 
the accursed thing, he dealt it away 


fiercely to the astonished group, amid 
whining and flattery, wrangling and 
ribaldry; and then, not daring to 
wait and see the use to which his 
money would be put, hurried off to 
the inn, and tried in uneasy slumbers 
to forget the time, until the mail 
passed through at daybreak on its 
way to Whitford. 


Cuar. XI.—tTHeE VILLAGE REVEL. 


At dusk that evening the two 
started for the village fair. <A vel- 
veteen shooting-jacket, a pair of 
corduroy trousers, and a waistcoat, 
furnished by Tregarva, covered w ith 
flowers of every imaginable hue, 
tolerably disguised Lancelot, who 
was recommended by his conductor 
to keep his hands in his pockets as 
much as possible, lest their delicacy, 
which was, as it happened, not very 
remarkable, might betray him. As 
they walked together along the turn- 
pike road, overtaking, now and then, 
groups of two or three who were out 
on the same errand as themselves, 
Lancelot could not help remarking 
to the keeper how superior was the 
look of comfort in the boys and 
young men, with their ruddy “cheeks 
and smart dresses, to the worn and 
haggard appearance of the elder men. 

‘Let them alone, poor fellows,’ 
said Tregarva ; ‘it won't last long. 
When they’ve got two or three 
children at their ‘heels, they'll look 
as thin and shabby as their own 
fathers.’ 

* They must spend a great deal of 
money on their clothes.’ 

‘And on their stomachs, too, sir. 
They never lay by a farthing; and 
I don’t see how they can, when their 
club-money ’s paid and their insides 
are well filled.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that they 
actually have not as much to get 
after they marry ?” 

‘Indeed and I do, sir. They get 
no more wages afterwards round 
here, and have four or five to clothe 
and feed off the same money that 
used to keep one; and that sum 
won't take long to work out, I think.’ 

* But do they not, in some places, 
pay the married men higher wages 
than the unmarried ?” 

* That's a worse trick still, sir; for 

it tempts the poor thoughtless boys 
‘0 go and marry the first girl they 


can get hold of; and it don’t want 
much persuasion to make them do 
that at any time.’ 

‘But why don’t the clergymen 
teach them to put into the savings’ 
banks ?” 

* One here and there, sir, says what 
he can, though it’s of very little use. 
Youth's a foolish time at best; and 
the carnal man will be hankering 
after amusement, sir — amusement.’ 

And no wonder,’ said Lanceivé ; 
‘at all events, I should not think 
they got much of it. But it does 
seem strange that no higher amuse- 
ment can be found for them than the 
beer-shop. Can’tthey read? Can't 
they practice light and interesting 
handicrafts at home, as the German 
peasantry do?’ 

‘Who'll teach ‘em, sir? From 
the plough-tail to the reaping-haok, 
and back again, is all they know. 
Besides, sir, they are not like us 
Cornish; they are a stupid, pig- 
headed generation at the best, these 
south countrymen. They’re grown- 
up babies, who want the parson 
and the squire to be leading them, 
and preaching to them, and spurring 
them on, and coaxing them up every 
moment. And as for scholarship, 
sir, a boy leaves school at nine or 
ten to follow the horses ; and between 
that time {and his wedding-day he 
forgets every word he ever learnt, 
and becomes, for the most part, as 
thorough a heathen savage at heart 
as those wild Indians in the Brazils 
used to be.’ 

And then we call them civilised 
Englishmen!’ said Lancelot. ‘We 
can see that your Indian is a savage, 
because he wears skins and feathers; 
but your Irish cotter or your Eng- 
lish labourer, because he happens to 
wear a coat and trousers, is to be 
considered a civilised man.’ 

‘It's the way of the work, sir, 
said ‘Tregarva, ‘judging carnal judg- 
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ment, according to the sight of our 
own eyes ; always looking at the out- 
sides of things and men, sir, and 
never much deeper. But as for 
reading, sir, it’s all very well for 
me, who have been a keeper and 
dawdled about like a gentleman with 
a gun over my arm; but did you 
ever do a good day's farm-work in 
your life? If you had, man or boy, 
you wouldn't have been game for 
much reading when you got home; 
you'd do just what these poor fellows 
do,—tumble into bed at eight o'clock, 
hardly waiting to take your clothes 
off, knowing that you must turn up 
again at five o'cle xck the next morn- 
ing to get a breakfast of bread, and, 
perhaps, a dab of the squire’s drip- 
ping, and then back to work again; 
and so on, day after day, sir, week 
after week, year after year, without 
a hope or a chance of being anything 
but wh at are, and only too 
thankful if you can get work to break 
your back, 
tism over.’ 

* But a you mean 
their lal he is so 
cessant 

‘It’s -_ God's blessing if it is in- 
cessant, sir ; for if it stops, they starve, 
or go to th e house, to be worse fed 
than the thieves in gaol. And as for 
its being severe, there’s many a boy, 
as their mothers will tell you, comes 
home, night after night, too tired to 

eat their suppers, and tumble, fasting, 
to bed in the same foul shirt which 
they've been working in all the day, 
never changing their rag of calico 
from week’s end to weck’s end, or 
washing the skin that's under it once 
in seven years.’ 

‘No wonder,’ said Lancelot, ‘ that 
such a life of drudgery makes them 
brutal and reckless.’ 

‘No wonder, indeed, sir: they've 
no time to think ; they're born to be 
machines, and machines they must 
be ; and I think, sir, he added, bit- 
terly, ‘ it’s mercy that they 
daren’t think. It’s God’s mercy that 
they don’t feel. Men that write 
books and talk at elections call this a 
free country, and say that the poorest 
and meanest has a free opening to 
rise and become prime 
he can. But you see, sir, the mis- 
fortune is, that in practice he can’t; 
for one who gets into a gentleman’s 
family, or into a little shop, and so 
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saves a few pounds, fifty know 
that they’ve no chance before the: 
but day-labourer born, day-labourer 
live, from hand to mouth, scraping 
and pinching to get not meat and 
beer even, but bread and potatoes; 
and then, at the end of it all, fora 
worthy reward, half-a-crown a-week 
of parish pay or the workhouse. 
That’s a lively, hopeful prospect, for 
a Christian man !’ 

‘But,’ said Lancelot, ‘I thought 
this New Poor-law was to stir them 
up to independence ?” 

‘Qh, sir, the old law has bit 
deep: it made them slaves and beg- 
gars at heart. It taught them not 
to be ashamed of parish pay—to de- 
mand it as a right.’ 

* And so it is their 


right,’ said La 





celot. ‘In God’s name, if a country 
is so ill-constituted that it cann 
find its own citizens in work, it 


bound to find them in food.’ 

‘Maybe, sir, maybe. God knows 
I don’t grudge it them. It’s a poo 
pittance at best, when they have got 
it. But don’t you see, sir, how a 
poor-laws, old or new either, suck 
the independent spirit out of a man; 
how they make the poor wretch 
reckless; how they tempt him t 
spend every extra farthing in amuse- 
ment ?” 

* How then ?’ 

‘Why, he is always tempted to sa} 
to himself, ‘Whatever happens t 
me, the parish must keep me. If1 
am sick, it must doctor me; if I am 
worn out, it must feed me; if I die, 
it must bury me; if I leave my chil- 
dren paupers, the parish must loo! 
after them, and they'll be as well off 
with the parish as they were wit! 


me. Now they've only got just 
cnough to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and the parish can’t give 


them less than that. What's the use 
of cutting myself off from sixpenny 
worth of pleasure here, and sixpenny 
worth there? I’m not saving money 
for my children, I’m only saving th 
JSarmers rates. There it is, sir, said 
Tregarva; ‘that’s the bottom of it, 
sir,‘ I'm only saving the farmers 
rates. ‘Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die!”’ 

‘I don’t see my way out of it, 
said Lancelot. 

‘So says every body, sir. But i 
should have thought those members 
of parliament, and statesmen, and 
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university scholars, have been set up 
in the high places, out of the wood 
where we are all struggling and 
scrambling, just that they might see 
their way out of it; and if they 
don't, sir, and that soon, as sure as 
God is in heaven these poor fellows 
will cut their way out of it.’ 

‘And, blindfold and ignorant as 
they are,’ said Lancelot, ‘ they will be 
certain to cut their way out just in 
the wrong direction.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that, sir,’ said 
Tregarva, lowering his voice. ‘ What 
is written? That there is One who 
hears the desire of the poor. Lord, 
‘Thou preparest their heart, and 
Thine ear hearkeneth thereto, to 
help the fatherless and poor unto 
their right, that the man of the 
earth be no more exalted against 
them.’ 

‘Why you are talking 
Chartist, ‘Tregarva!’ 


like any 


‘Am I, sir? I haven't heard 
much Scripture quoted among 
them myself, poor fellows; but to 


tell you the truth, sir, I don’t know 


what I am becoming. I'm getting 
half mad with all I see going on 
and not going on; and you will 


agree, sir, that what’s happened this 
day can’t have done much to cool my 
temper or brighten my hopes; though 
God's my witness, there’s no spite in 
me for my own sake. But what 
makes me maddest of all, sir, is to 
see that every body sees these evils 
except just the men who can cure 
them —the squires and the clergy.’ 
‘Why surely, Tregarva, there are 
hundreds, if not thousands, of clergy- 
men and landlords working, heart 
and soul, at this moment, to better 
the condition of the labouring classes!’ 
‘Ay, sir, they see the evils, and 
yet they don’t see them. They do 
not see what is the matter with the 
poor man; and the proof of it is, 
sir, that the poor have no confidence 
in them. They'll take their alms, 
but theyll hardly take their school- 
ing, and their advice the ey won't take 
at “all. And why is it, sir ? Becarise 
the poor have got in their heads in 
these days a strange confused fancy, 
maybe, but still a deep and a fierce 
one, that they haven't got vhat they 
call their rights. If x juu were to 
raise the wages of cyery man in this 
country from nite to twelve shillings 
a-week to morrow, you wouldn't 
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satisfy them; at least, the only ones 
whom you would satisfy would be 
the mere hogs among them, who, as 
long as they can get a full stomach, 
care for nothing else.’ 

* What, in Heaven's name, do they 
want ?” asked Lancelot. 

‘They hardly know yet, sir; but 
they know well what they don’t 
want. The question with them, sir, 
believe me, is not so much, How shall 
we get better fed and better housed, 
but whom shall we depend upon for 
our food and for our house? Why 
should we depend on the will and 


fancy of any man for our rights ? 
They are asking ugly questions 
among themselves, sir, about what 


those two words, rent and taxes, mean, 


and about what that same strange 
word, freedom, means. Right or 


4 


wrong, they've got the thought into 
their heads, and it’s growing there, 
and they will find a n answer for it. 
Depend upon it, sir, I tell you a 
truth, and they expect a change. 
You will hear them talk of it to- 
night, sir, if you've luck.’ 

‘We all expect a change, for tha; 
matter,’ said Lancelot. ‘ That fea}. 
ing is common to all classes gang 
parties just now.’ 

Tregarva took off his hat. 

¢¢ Por the word of the Lgrg hath 
spoken it” Doyou know. sir, T lone 
at times that I did agres with th 
Chartists. 


su 


10se 


If I did, P'¢ turn lecturer 
to-morrow. How atyan could speak 


out then! If he syy any door of 
hope, any way of sajyation’ for these 
poor fellows, every if it was nothing 
better than salvation by act of par- 
liament.’ 

‘But why don’t you trust the 
truly worthy among the clergy and 
the gentry to leaven their own ranks, 
and bring all right in time ?’ 

‘ Beezrise, sir, they seem to be 

going. the way only to make things 
WOFe. The people have been so 
dependent on them heretofore, that 
they have become thorough beggars. 
You can have no knowledge, sir, of 
the whining, canting, deceit, and lies 
which those poor miserable labourers’ 
wives palm on charitable ladies. If 
they weren’t angels, some of them, 
they'd lock up their purses and never 
give away another farthing. And, 
sir, these free-echools, and these 
penny- -clubs, and clothing-clubs, and 
these heaps of money which are given 
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away, all make the matter worse and 
worse. They make the labourer 
fancy that he is not to depend upon 
God and his own right hand, but on 
what his wife can worm out of the 
good nature of the rich. Why, sir, 
they growl as insolently now at the 
parson or the squire’s wife if they 
don’t get as much money as their 
neighbours, as they used to at the 
parish vestrymen under the old law. 
Look at that Lord Vieuxbois, sir, 
as sweet a gentleman as ever God 
made. It used to do me good to 
walk behind him when he came over 
here shooting, just to hear the gentle, 
kind-hearted way, in which he used 
to speak to every old soul he met. 
He spends his whole life and time 
about the poor, I hear. But, 
sure as you live, he’s making his peo- 
ple slavesand humbugs. He doesn’t 
see, sir, that they want to be raised 
bodily out of this miserable hand-to- 
mouth state, to be brought nearer up 
» him, and set on a footing where 
1ey can shift 4? themselves. With- 
all his boundless 

ties are besamees the people 
wn, and telling them they must 
tay. down, and not help themselves, 
t ait for what he gives them. 
1,2 rize-labourers, sir, just as 
‘achampstead fats prize-oxen 


sir, as 


tc 
tl 


ut mei aning it, 


L ord } 
and bigs 


— ‘ould not help thinking 
on Coningsby, BY hnoonela stent scene 
; > “*y which Mr. Lyle is 
repres ec! nted as tr ving to = ‘ ‘the 
independent orde,. of peasantry,” by 
making them the eceavers of pub- 
lic alms at his own gate, as if they 
had been middle-age” corfs or y acre 
bonds, and not citizen. of sialic 
England. 
‘It may suit the Mr. Ly. les of this 
age,’ thought Lancelot, ‘ to make the 
‘ 
people cons stantly and visibiry eom- 
pr chend that property is thei. p p>. 
tector and their friend,’ but E Glen, 
tion whether it will suit the peopite 
themselves, unless they can make 
property understand that it owes 
them something more definite than 
protection. ; 
Saddened by this conversation, 
vhich had hel} ped to give another 
ia to the easy-going “compl: acency 
with which Lancelot had been used 
to contemplate the world below him, 
and look on its evils as necessities, 
ancient and fixed as the universe, he 
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entered the village fair, and was a 
little disappointed at his first glimpse 
of the village-green. Certainly his 
expectations had not been very ex- 
alted; but there had run through 
them a hope of something melo- 
dramatic, dreamsof May-pole dancing 
and athletic games, somewhat of 
village-belle rivalry, of the Corin 
and Sylvia school; or failing that, 
a few Touchstones and Audreys, some 
genial, earnest, buffo humour, here 
and there. But there did not seem 
much likelihood of it. Two or 
three apple and_ gingerbread- 
stalls, from which children were 
turning slowly and wistfully away 
to go home; a booth full of trum- 
pery fairings, in front of which 
tawdry girls were coaxing maudlin 
youths, with faded southernwood in 
their button-holes; another long, low 
booth, from every crevice of which 
reeked odours of stale beer, and 
smoke, by courtesy denominated to- 
bacco; to the treble accompaniment 
of a jigging fiddle and a tambourine, 
and the bass one of grumbled oaths 
and curses within. ‘These were the 
means of relaxation which the piety, 
freedom, and civilisation of four- 
teen centuries, from Hengist to Lord 
John Russell, had devised and 
made possible for the English pea- 
sant. 

‘There seems very little here to 
see,’ said Lancelot, half peevishly. 

‘I think, sir, quoth Tregarva, 
‘ that very thing is what’s most worth 
seeing.” 

Lancelot could not help, even at 
the risk of detection, investing capital 
enough in sugar-plums and ginger- 
bread, to furnish the urchins round 
with the material for a whole carni- 
val of stomach-aches; and he felt a 
great inclination to clear the fairing- 
stall in like manner on behalf of the 
poor, bedizened, sickly-looking girls 
round, but he was afraid of the 
jealousy of some beer-bemuddled 
swain. The ill-looks of the young 
stirls surprised him much. Here 
aN¢? there smiled a plump rosy face 
enouirh; but the majority seemed 
under-, sized, under- fed, utterly want- 
ing iN g-race, vigour, and what the 
penny-a- h*ners call ‘rude health.’ 
Ile remarkéu jt to Tregarva. ‘The 
keeper smiled me urnfully. 


‘You see those -little creatures 


dragging home babies in a:-ms nearly 
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as big as themselves, sir. That and 
bad food, want of milk especially, 
accounts for their growing up no 
bigger than they do; and as for their 
sad countenances, sir, most of them 
must carry a lighter conscience be- 
fore they carry a brighter face.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ asked Lan- 
celot. 

‘The clergyman who enters the 
weddings and the baptisms knows 
well enough what I mean, sir. But 
we'll go into that booth, if you want 
to see the thick of it, sir; that's to 
say, if you're not ashamed.’ 

‘I hope we need neither of us do 
anything to be ashamed of there ; 
and as for seeing, I begin to agree 
with you, that what makes the whole 
thing most curious is its intense 
dulness.’ 

‘What upon earth is that ? 

This was caused by a violent blow 
across the shins with a thick stick, 
the deed of certain drunken wiseacres 
who were persisting at playing in the 
dark the never very lucrative game 
of three sticks a-penny. Poor fellows! 
there was one excuse for them. It 
vas the only thing there to play at, 
except a set of skittles ; and on those 
they had lost their money every 
Saturday night for the last seven 
years each at his own village beer- 
shop. 

So into the booth they turned; 
and as soon as Lancelot’s eyes were 
accustomed to the reeking atmo- 
sphere, he saw seated at two long 
temporary tables of board fifty or 
sixty of ‘My Brethren,’ as clergy- 
men call them in their sermons, 
wrangling, stupid, beery, with sod- 
den eyes and drooping lips — inter- 
spersed with more girls and brazen- 
faced women, with ‘dirty flowers in 
their caps, whose whole business 
seemed to be to cast jealous looks at 
each other, and defend themselves 
from the coarse overtures of their 
swains. 

Lancelot had been already per- 
fectly astonished at the foulness of 
language which prevailed; and the 
utter absence of anything like chi- 

valrous respect, almost of common 
decency, towards women. But, lo! 
the language of the elder women 
was quite as disgusting as that of 
the men, if not worse. He whis- 
pered a remark on the point to ‘Tre- 
garva, who shook his head. 
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‘It’s the field-work, sir—the field- 
work, that does it all. They get 
accustomed there from their child- 
hood to hear words whose very 
meanings they shouldn’t know; and 
the elder ro the younger ones, 
and the married ones are worst of 
all. It wears them out in body, sir, 
that field-work, and makes them 
brutes in soul and in manners.’ 

‘Why don’t they give it up? 
Why don’t the respectable ones set 
their faces against it ?” 

‘They can’t afford it, sir. They 
must go a-field, or go hungered, most 
of them. And they get to like the 
gossip, and scandal, and coarse fun 
of it, while their children are left at 
home to play in the roads, or fall 
into the fire, as plenty do every 

’ 
year. 

‘Why not at school ?” 

‘The big ones are kept at home, 
sir, to play at nursing those little 
ones who are too young to go. Oh, 
sir,’ he added, m a tone of deep feel- 
ing, ‘it is very little of a father’s 
care, or a mother’s love, that a la- 
bourer’s child knows in these days.’ 

Lancelot looked round the booth 
with a hopeless feeling. There was 
awkward dancing going on at the 
upper end. He was too much sick- 
ened to go and look at it. He tried 
to listen to the conversation of the 
men round him. To his astonish- 
ment he hardly understood a word 
of it. It was made up almost en- 
tirely of vowels, half articulate, nasal, 
and guttural, like the speech of sa- 
vages. He had never before been 
struck with the significant contrast 
between the sharp, clearly defined 
articulation, the vivid and varied 
tones of the gentleman, or even of the 
London street- boy, w hen compared 
with the coarse, half-formed growls, 
as of a company of seals, which he 
heard round him. That single fact 
struck him, perhaps, more deeply 
than any; it connected itself with 
many of his physiological fancies ; 
it was the parent of many thoughts 
and plans of his after-life. Here 
and there he could distinguish a half 
sentence. An old shrunken man op- 
posite him was drawing figures in 
the spilt beer with his pipe stem, and 
discoursing of the glorious times be- 
fore the great war, ‘ when there was 
more food than there were mouths, 
and more work than there were 
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hands. ‘Poor human nature !’ 
thought Lancelot, as he tried to fol- 
low one of those unintelligible dis- 
cussions about the 
the loaf and the bushel of flour, 
which ended, as usual, in more swear- 
ing, and more quarrelling, and more 
beer, to make it up. ‘Poor human 
nature! always looking back, as the 
German sage says, to some fancied 
golden age, never looking forward 
to the real one which is coming!’ 

‘ But I say, father, drawled out 
some one, ‘they says there's a sight 
more money in England now, than 
there was atore the war-time.’ 

‘Kes, boy,’ said the old man; ‘ but 
it’s got into too few hands. 

* Well, thought Lancelot, ‘ there’s 
a glimpse of practical sense, at least.’ 
And a pedler who sat next him, a 
bold, biack-whiskered bully, from 
the Potteries, haz arded a joke— 

‘It's all along of this new sky- 
and-tough-it farming. They used to 
spread the money broad cast, but 
now they drills it all in one place, 
like bone-dust, under their favourite 
plants, and we poor weeds gets none.’ 

This garland of fancies was re- 
ceived with great applause, whereat 
the pedler, emboldened, proceeded to 
obsery e, mysteriously, that ‘ donkeys 
took a beating, but horses kicked at 
it, and that they’d found out that in 
Staffordshire long ago. You want 
a good Cha artist lecturer dow: 1 here, 
my coves, to shew 
labouring men that you have got 
iron on your heels, if you only know'd 
how to use it.’ 

* And what’s the use of rioting ?’ 
asked some one, querulously. 

‘ Why, if you don’t riot, the farm- 
ers will starve you.’ 

‘And if we do, they’d turn 
sodgers,—yeomanry, as they call it, 
though there an’t a yeoman among 
them in these parts; and then they 
takes sword and kills us. So, riot 
or none, they has it all their own 
way.’ 

Lancelot heard many more scraps 
of this sort. He was very much 
struck with their dread of violence. 
It did not seem cowardice. It was 
not loyalty—the English labourer 
has fallen’ below the 
so spiritual a feeling; Lancelot 
had found out thatalready. It could 
not be apathy, for he heard nothing 
but complaint upon complaint ban- 
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died from mouth to mouth the whole 
evening. ‘They scemed rather sunk 
too low i in body and mind,—too stu- 
pified and spiritless, to follow the 
xample of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts ; above all, they were too ill- 
informed. It is not mere starvation 
which goads the Leicester weaver to 
madness. It is starvation with edu- 
ation,—an empty stomach and a 
cultivated, even though mis-culti- 
vated, mind. 

At that instant, a huge, hulking 
farm-boy, rolled into the booth, roar- 
ing, dolefully, the end of asong, with 
2 punctuation of his own invention,— 
He’ll maak me Vine to } 

zure. 
And, Vaithfully ; love me; Although .I; 


be-e : poor-r-r-r. 


a lady. Zo: 


Lancelot would have laughed 
heartily at him any where else ; but 
the whole scene was past a jest, and 
a gleam of pathos and tenderness 
seemed to shine even from that dog- 
grel,—a vista, as it were, of true, 
genial nature, in the distance. But 
as he looked round again, *‘ What 
hope,’ he thought, ‘ ofits realisation ? 
Arcadian dreams of pastoral inno- 
cence and graceful industry, I sup- 
pose, are to be henceforth mono- 
polised by the stage or the boudoir 
Never, so help me God! 

The > ursine howls of the new- 
comer seemed to have awakened the 
spirit of music in the party. 

*Coom, Blackburd, gi’us zong, 
Blackburd, bo’ !’ cried a dozen voices 
to an impish, dark-eyed gipsy boy, of 
some thirteen years old. 

‘Put’n on taable 
pipe up! 

* What will ’ee ha’ ?’ 

‘Mary; gi’ us Mary.’ 

‘I shall make a’ girls cry, 
Blackbird, with a grin. 

* Do’n good, too; they likes it: 
zing away.’ 

And the boy began, in a broad, 
country twang, which could not 
overpower the sad melody of the air, 
or the rich sweetness of his flute-like 
voice,—- 


Now, then, 


” quoth 


Young Mary walked sadly down throug! 
the green clover, 
And sighed as she looked at the babe 
at her breast ; 
‘ My roses are faded, my false love 
rover, 
The green graves they call me, 
home to your rest.’’ 


‘Come 
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Then by rode a soldier in gorgeous array- 
ing, 
And ‘ Where is your bride-ring, my 
fair maid ?’ he cried ; 
‘ T ne’er had a bride-ring, by false man’s 
betraying, 
Nor token of love but this babe at my 
side. 


Though gold could not buy me, sweet 
words could deceive me ; 
So faithful and lonely till death I must 
roam :’ 
‘Oh, Mary, sweet Mary, look up and 
forgive me, 
With wealth and with glory your true 
love comes home ! 
So give me my own babe, those soft arms 
adorning, 
ill wed you and cherish you, never to 
stray ; 
For it’s many a dark and a wild cloudy 
morning 
Turns out by the noon-time a sunshiny 
day.’ 


‘ A bad moral that, sir,’ whispered 
Tregarva. 

‘ Getter than none,’ answered Lan- 
celot. 

‘ It’s well if you are right, sir, for 
you'll hear no other.’ 

The keeper spoke truly; in a 


dozen different songs, more or less 
coarsely, but, in general, with a dash 
of pathetic sentiment, the same case 
of lawless love was embodied. It 
seemed to be their only notion of 
the romantic. Now and then there 
was a poaching song; then one of 
the lowest flash London school—filth 
and all—was roared in chorus in the 
presence of the women. 

‘I am afraid that you do not thank 
me for having brought you to any 
place so unfit for a gentleman,’ said 
Lregarva, seeing Lancelot’s sad face. 

* Because it is so unfit for a gen- 
tleman, therefore I do thank you. 
It is right to know what one’s own 
flesh and blood are doing.’ 

‘ Hark to that song, sir! that’s an 
old one. I didn’t think they'd get 
on to singing that.’ 

The Blackbird was again on the 
table, but seemed this time disin- 
clined to exhibit. 

* Out wi un, boy; it wain’t burn 
thy mouth !’ 

‘I be afraid.’ 

*O' who?’ 

* Keper there.’ 

He pointed to Tregarva; there 
was a fierce growl round the room. 

‘I am no keeper,’ shouted Tre- 
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garva, starting up. ‘I was turned 
off this morning for speaking my 
mind about the squires, and now I’m 
one of you to live and die.’ 

This answer was received with a 
murmur of applause; and a fellow 
in a scarlet merino neckerchief, three 
waistcoats, and a fancy shooting- 


jacket, who had been eyeing Lance- 


lot for some time, sidled up behind 
them, and whispered in Tregarva’s 
ear,— 

‘Perhaps you'd like an engage- 
ment in our line, young man; and 
your friend there, he seems a sport- 
ing gent too. We could shew him 
very pretty shooting.’ 

‘Tregarva answered by the first 
and last oath Lancelot ever heard 
from him, and turning to him, as the 
rascal sneaked off,— 

‘ That’s a poaching crimp from 
London, sir; tempting these poor 
boys to sin, and deceit, and drunken- 
ness, and theft, and the hulks.’ 

* I fancy I saw him somewhere the 
night of our row—you understand ?’ 

‘So do I, sir; but there’s no use 
talking of it.’ 

Blackbird was by this time pre- 
vailed on to sing, and burst out as 
melodious as ever, while all heads 
were cocked on one side in delighted 
attention. 

I zeed a vire on Monday night, 

A vire both great and high ; 

But I wool not tell you where, my boys, 

Nor wool not tell youwhy. = 
The varmer he come screetching out, 

To zave ’uns new brood mare ; 

Zays I, ‘ You and your stock may roast, 

Vor aught us poor chaps care.’ 

‘ Coorus, boys, coorus !’ 

And the chorus burst out,— 
Then here’s a curse on farmers all, 
As rob and grind the poor ; 
To re’p the fruit of all their works 
In **** for evermoor-r-r-r. 
A blind owld dame come to the vire, 

Zo near as she could get ; 

Zays, ‘ Here’s a luck I wasn’t asleep, 

To lose this blessed hett. 

They robs us of our turfing rights, 

Our bits of chips and sticks, 

Till poor folks now can’t warm their 
hands, 

Except by varmers’ ricks.’ 

Then, &c. 

And again the boy’s delicate voice 
rang out the ferocious chorus, with 
something, Lancelot fancied, of fiend- 
ish exultation, and every worn face 
lighted up with a coarse laugh—that 
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indicated no 
mercy. 

Lancelot was sickened, and rose 
to go. 

As he turned, his arm was seized 
suddenly and firmly. He looked 
round, and saw a coarse, handsome, 
showily-dressed gir], looking intently 
into his face. He shook her angrily 
off. 

‘You needn't be so proud, Mr. 
Smith; I’ve had my hand on the 
arm of as good as you. Ah, you 
needn't start! I know you—I know 
you, I say, well enough. You used 
to be with him. Where is he ?’ 

* Whom do you mean ?’ 


malice, but also no 


‘He!’ answered the girl, with a 
fierce, surprised look, as if there 
could be no one else in the world. 

* Colonel 
Tregarva. 

- Ay, he it is! And walk 
further off, bloodhound! and let me 
speak to Mr. Smith. Ile is in Nor- 
way, she ran on, eagerly. ‘ When 
will he be back? W 

‘Why do you 
asked Lancelot. 


Bra hey , 
PLACCUIN C, 


whispered 


now 


aon ar : en ieee om 
. VV hen will fh pe back fF sn 
, } 4: +} 
kept on, ferceiy repeating the ques- 
tion; and then burst out,—* 4 











you gentlemen all! Cowards! you 
are all in a league against us po 
girls. You can hunt alo vhen 
you betray us, and lie { enoug 
then. But when v fo stice 
you all herd toget ‘ ilock ¢ 
rooks: and turn so delicate and ho- 
nourable all of a sudden—to 
other! When vy he be i 
say ?’ 

} cht : 
lot, t il I ly 
important lay behind the girl's wild- 
hess. 

‘Too late!’ she cried, wild 


clapping her hands together; ‘too 
late ! 
tell 
where, and in what ;: ] 
too, for maid 
are you doing here ?’ 


Here—tell him u saw me: 


- 2 ay 
him you saw Mary; t 





‘What is tha i Vy <oot 
girl ?’ 

‘True. Tell him you saw 1 
her and tell him, when 1 t he 


hears of me, it wiil 
liffer lan % 
aiiferent place. 
She turned 
the crowd. Lance 
into the night,- 
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two drunken men, two jealous wives, 
and a brute who struck a poor, thin, 
worn-out woman, for trying to coax 
him home. Lancelot rushed up to 
interfere, but a man seized his up- 
lifted arm. 

* He’ll only beat her all the more 
when he getteth home.’ 

‘She has stood that every Satur- 
day night for the last seven years, t 
my knowledge,’ said Tregarva ; ‘and 
worse, too, at times.’ 

‘Good God! is there no 
for her from her tyrant ?’ 
No, sir. It’s only you gentle- 


folks who « 


escap 
i 


. = , 
n afford such luxuries; 
poor man may be 
or your poor woman to 


uffian, but once 


tied to 


cadone, done for ever. 


4} . } ' , ] ‘ 
thought Lancelot, \ 
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hand, there and then, blessed be God! 
But if you will have it : 

‘And I will have it, friend Tre- 
garva,’ quoth Lancelot, lighting his 
cigar. 

* I was about sixteen years old, just 
after I came home from the Bra- 
zils , 

‘What! have you been in the 
Brazils ? 

‘Indeed and I have, sir, for three 
years; and one thing I learnt there, 
at least, that’s worth going for.’ 

*What’s that ?’ 

‘What the Garden of Eden must 
have been like. But those Brazils, 
under God, were the cause of my be- 
ing here; for my father, who was a 
mine-captain, lost all his money 
there, by no man’s fault but his own, 
and not his either the world would 
say, and when we came back to 
Cornwall he could not stand the bal 
work, nor I neither. Out of that 
burning sun, sir, to come home here. 
and work down the shaft, up to our 
knees in warm water, with the ther- 
mometer at 85°, and then up a thou- 
sand feet of ladder to grass, recking 
wet with heat, and find the easterly 
sleet driving across those open furze 
crofts— he couldn’t stand it, sir— 
few stand it long, even of those who 
stay in Cornwall. We miners have 
a short lease of life; consw iption 








and strains break us down before 
we're i fty.’ 

‘But how came you here ?” 

‘The doctor told my father, and 
me too, sir, that we must 1 





mining, or die of decline: so he aa 
up here, to a sister of his that was 
married to the squire’s gardener, and 
here he died; and the squire, God 
bless him and forgive him, took a 
fancy to me, and made me under- 
kee per. And I loved the life, for it 
took me among the woods and thx 
rivers, where I[ could think of the 
Brazils, and fancy myself back again. 
But I mustn’t talk of that — where 
God wills is all right. And it isa 
fine life for reading and thinking, a 
gamekeeper’s, for it’s an idle life at 
best. Now that’s over, he added, 
with a sigh, ‘and the Lord has ful- 
filled His words to me, that He spoke 
the first night that ever I heard a 
stone-plover ery.’ 

‘What on earth can you mean? 
asked Lancelot, deeply interested. 
‘Why, sir, it was a wild, whirling, 
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grey night, with the air full of sleet 
and rain, and my father sent me 
over to Redruth town to bring home 
some trade or other. And as I came 
b2zk I got blinded with the sleet, 
aud I lost my way across the moors. 
You know Cornish furze- 
moors, 3.r r 

‘No. 

‘Well, then, they are burrowed 
like a rabbit-warren with old mine- 
shafts. You can’t go in some places 
ten yards without finding 
ghastly, black holes, covered in with 
furze, and weeds, and bits of rotting 
timber; and when I was a boy I 
couldn't keep from them. § 
thing seemed to draw me 
peep down, and drop pebbles in, to 
hear them rattle against the sides, 
fathoms down, till they plu 
into the ugly, black, still water 
the bottom. And I used to be alw Lys 
after them in my dreams, when I 
was young—falling down them, 
down, down, all night long, till ] 
] aming ; for L fancied they 


those 


creat, 


me- 


’ 
to go and 


WOKE scl 





were hells mouth, every 


them. it stands to reason, 


vat the lake 





grow warmer, and warmer, and 


one “ies 
warmer, the further we sink a shaft; 
and the learned gentlemen have 
proved, sir, that it’s not the blasting 


powd r, nor the men's breaths, 
heat t] C mine.’ 
Lancelot could but list 
‘Well, sir, I g 
croft, full of 





shafts), where no man in his senses 
; . 1 ee ate ] 
dare go forward or back m the ¢ 

Cun 4 » af th } tee ¢ Lt 

ior fear Ol the shaits ; and the 


and the snow weres 
. - 7 
lite stupid an 


~ 
a+ 





( ¢ ym, there 
the shafts ready to swallow me uy 


and what with fear, and the howling 
and raging of the wi I was lik 
a mazed boy, sir. And I knelt 
down, and I tried to pray, and then, 
in one moment, all the evil things 
I’d ever done, and the bad 
and thoughts that ever crossed me, 


ying 
Vibili. 


words 





rose up as clear together as one pag’ 
of a print-book ; and | knew, that if 
I died that minute I should g 
hell. And then I saw through the 
ground all the water in the shafts 


: a ¢ 
elarine like blood, and all the sides 
£ Ss 
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of the shafts fierce red-hot, as if hell 
was coming up. And I heard the 
knockers, sir, knocking, or thought I 
heard them, as plain as I hear that 
grasshopper in the hedge now.’ 

* What are the knockers ” 

‘They are the ghosts, the miners 
hold, of the old Jews, sir, that cruci- 
fied our Lord, and were sent for 
slaves by the Roman emperors, to 
work the mines: and we find their 
old smelting-houses, which we call 
Jews’ houses, and their blocks of' tin, 
at the bottom of the great bogs, 
which we call Jew’s tin; and there's 
a town among us, too, which we call 
Market-Jew—but the old name was 
Marazion; that means, the Bitterness 
“of Zion, they tell me. Isn't it so, 
sir ?” 

‘TI believe it is,’ said Lancelot, ut- 
terly puzzled in this new ficld of 
romance. 

‘ And bitter work it was for them, 
no doubt, poor souls! We used to 
break into the old shafts and adits, 
which they had made, and find old 
stags’ horn pickaxes, that crum- 
bled to pieces when we brought 
them to grass; and they say, that if 
a man will listen, sir, of a still night, 
about those old shafts, he may hear 
the ghosts of them at working, 
knocking, and picking, as clear as if 
there was a man at work in the next 
level. It may be all an old fancy. 
I suppose it is. But I believed it 
when [ was a boy ; and it helped the 
work in me that night. But L’'ll go 
on with my story.’ 

‘Go on with what you like,’ said 
Lancelot. 

‘Well, sir, I was down on my 
knees among the furze-bushes, and 
I tried to pray ; but I was too fright- 
ened, for I felt the beast I had been, 
sir; and I expected the ground to open 
and let me down every moment; 
and then there came by over my 
head a rushing, and a ery— Ha! 
ha! ha! Paul! it said; and it 
seemed as ifall the devils and witches 
were out on the wind, a-laughing at 
my misery. ‘ Oh, I'll mend—I'll re- 
pent, I said, ‘indeed I will: and 
again it came back,—‘ Ha! ha! ha! 
Paul!’ it said. I knew afterwards that 
it was a bird; but the Lord sent it 
to me for a messenger, no less, that 
night. And I shook like a reed in 
the water; and then, all at once a 
thought struck me. * Why should 
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I be a coward?” Why should I be 
afraid of shafts, or devils, or hell, or 
anything else? If I am a miserable 
sinner, there’s One died for me—I 
owe Him love, not fear at all. Tl 
not be frightened into doing right— 
that’s a rascally reason for repent- 
ance. And so it was, sir, that 1 rose 
up like a man, and said to the Lord 
Jesus, right out into the black, dumb 
air,—‘If you'll be on my side this 
night, good Lord, that died for me, 
Pll be on your side for ever, villain 
as I am, if I'm worth making any 
use of.” And there and then, sir, I 
saw a light come over the bushes, 
brighter, and brighter, up to me; 
and there rose up a voice within 
me, and spoke to me, quite soft and 
sweet,— Fear not, Paul, for I will 
send thee far hence unto the Gen- 
tiles. And what more happened I 
can’t tell, for when I woke I was 
safe at home. My father and his 
folk had been out with lanterns after 
me; and there they found me, sure 
enough, in a dead faint on the 
ground. But this I know, sir, that 
those words have never left my mind 
since, for a day together; and I 
know that they will be fulfilled in 
me this tide, or never.’ 

Lancelot was silent a few minutes. 

‘I suppose, Tregarva, that you 
would call this your conversion ?’ 

‘I should call it one, sir, because 
it was onc.’ 

‘Tell me now, honestly, did any 
real, practical change in your be- 
haviour take place after that night ?’ 

‘As much, sir, as if you put a soul 
into a hog, and told him that he was 
a gentleman’s son ; and, if every time 
he remembered that, he got spirit 
enough to conquer his hoggishness, 
and behave like a man, till the hog- 
gishness died out of him, and the 
manliness grew up and bore fruit in 
him, more and more each day.’ 

Lancelot half understood him, and 
sighed. 

“ A long silence followed, as they 
paced on past lonely farm-yards, 
from which the rich manure-water 
was draining across the road in foul 
black streams, festering and steam- 
ing in the chill night air. Lancelot 
sighed as he saw the fruitful mate- 
rials of food running to waste, and 
thought of the ‘ over-population’ 
ery; and then he looked across to the 
miles of brown moorland on the op- 
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posite side of the valley, that lay idle 
and dreary under the autumn moon, 
except where here and there a squat- 
ter’s cottage, and rood of fruitful 
garden, gave the lie to the laziness 
and ignorance of man, who pretends 
that it is not worth his while to cul- 
tivate the soil which God has given 
him. ‘Good heavens!’ he thought, 
‘had our forefathers had no more 
enterprise than modern landlords, 
where should we all have been at 
this moment ?” 

As they passed through the miser- 
able hamlet-street of Ashy, they saw 
a light burning in a window. At 
the door below, a haggard woman 
was looking anxiously down the vil- 
lage. 

*‘What’s the matter, 
Cooper ?’ asked Tregarva. 

* Here’s Mistress Grane’s poor girl 
lying sick of the fever—the Lord 
help her! and the boy died of it 
last week. We sent for the doctor 
this afternoon, and he’s busy with a 
poor soul that’s in her trouble; and 
now we’ve sent down to the squire’s, 
and the young ladies, God bless 
them! sent answer they’d come 
themselves straightway.’ 

* No wonder you have typhus here,’ 
said Lancelot, ‘ with this filthy open 
drain running right before the door. 
Why can’t you clean it out ?’ 

* Why, what harm does that do ?’ 
answered the woman, peevishly. ‘ Be- 
side, here’s my master gets up to 
his work by five in the morning, and 
not back till eight at night, and by 
then he an’t in no humour to clean 
out gutters. And where’s the water 
to come from to keep a place clean? 
It costs many a one of us here a 
shilling a-week the summer through 
to pay for fetching water up the hill. 
We've work enough to fill our ket- 
tles. The muck must just lie in the 
road, smell or none, till the rain car- 
ries it away.’ 

Lancelot sighed again. 

‘It would be a good thing fort 
Ashy, Tregarva, ifthe weir-pool did, 
some fine morning, run up to Ashy 
Down, as poor Harry Verney said on 
his death-bed.’ 

‘There won't be much of Ashy 
left by that time, sir, if the landlords 
go on pulling down cottages at their 
present rate ; driving the people into 
the towns, to herd together there 
like hogs, and walk out to their 
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work four or five miles every morn- 
ing.’ 

‘Why,’ said Lancelot, ~e.herever 
one goes one sees commodious new 
cottages springing up.’ 

* Wherever you go, sir; but what 
of wherever you don’t go? Along 
the road-sides, and round the gentle- 
men’s parks, where the cottages are 
in sight, it’s all very smart ; but just 
go into the outlying hamlets. A 
whited sepulchre, sir, is many a great 
estate; outwardly swept and gar- 
nished, and inwardly full of all un- 
cleanliness and dead men’s bones.’ 

At this moment, two cloaked and 
veiled figures came up to the door, 
followed by a servant. There was 
no mistaking those delicate footsteps, 
and the two young men drew back 
with fiuttering hearts, and breathed 
out silent blessings on the minister- 
ing angels, as they entered the crazy 
and reeking house. 

* I’m thinking, sir,’ said Tregarva, 
as they walked slowly and reluc- 
tantly away, ‘that it is hard of the 
gentlemen to leave all God’s work to 
the ladies, as nine-tenths of them do.’ 

‘And I am thinking, Tregarva, 
that, both for ladies and gentlemen, 
prevention is better than cure.’ 

* There’s a great change come over 
Miss Argemone, sir. She used not 
to be so ready to start out at mid- 
night to visit dying folk. A blessed 
change !’ 

Lancelot thought so too, and he 
thought that he knew the cause of it. 

Argemone’s appearance, and their 
late conversation, had started a new 
covey of strange fancies. Lancelot 
followed them over hill and dale, 
glad to escape a moment from the 
mournful lessons of that evening ; 
but even over them there was a 
cloud of sadness. Harry Verney’s 
last words, and Argemone’s accidental 
whisper about ‘a curse upon the 
Lavingtons,’ rose to his mind. He 
longed to ask Tregarva, but he was 
afraid—not of the man, for there 
was a delicacy in his truthfulness 
which encouraged the most utter 
confidence, but of the subject itself; 
but curiosity conquered. 

* What did old Harry mean about 
the Nun-pool?’ he said, at last. 
‘Every one seemed to understand 
him. 

‘Ah, sir, he oughtn’t to have 
talked of it! But dying men, at 
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times, see over the dark water into 
deep thinys,—deeper than they think 
themeel\- ¢ Perhaps there’s One 
speaks through them. But I thought 
every one knew the story.’ 

‘1 do not, at least.’ 

* Perhaps it’s so much the better, 
sir. 

‘Why? I must insist on know- 
ing. It is necessary—proper, that 
is—that I should hear every thing 
that concerns ——’ 

*T understand, sir, so it is; and 
L'll tell you. The story goes, that 
in the old Popish when the 
nuns held Whitford Priors, the first 
Lavington that ever was came 
} rant to 
and 


times, 











a. ee 
+ 





ake the lands for his own And 

y say the head lady of them— 
prioress, or abbess, as lled 
her—withstood him, and 1m 
in the name of the Lord, f po- 
crite, who robbed harmle en, 
mder the cloak of punis them 





for sins they’d never committed (for 
they say, sir, he went up to court, 
nd slandered the nuns there for 
ards and worse). And she told 
‘That the curse 


Whitford ! 





| should be on him and his, 
till thes ey hel; 1 the ] or in the spirit 
of the nuns of Whitford, and the 
Nun-pool ran up to Ashy Down.’ 
hat time is not come yet,’ said 
Lancelot. . 

‘But the worst is to come, sir. 
For he or his, sir, that night, said, 
or did something to the lady, that 
was more than woman’s heart could 
bear: and the next morning she was 
found dead and cold, drowned in 
that weir-pool. And there the gen- 
tleman’s eldest son was drowned, and 
more than one Lavington beside. 
Miss Argemone’s only brother, that 
was the heir, was drowned there 
too, when he was a little one.’ 

‘I never heard that she 
brother.’ 

* No, sir, no one talks of it. There 
are many things happen in a great 
house that you must go to the little 
house to hear of. But the country- 
folk believe, sir, that the nun’s curse 
holds true ; and they say, that Whit- 
ford folks have been getting poorer, 
and wickeder, ever since that time, 
and will, till the Nun-pool runs up 
to Ashy, and the Lavingtons’ 
goes out of Whitford Priors.’ 
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Lancelot said nothing. <A pre- 
sentiment of evil hung over him. 
He was utterly down-hearted about 
Tregarva, about Argemone, about 
the poor. ‘The truth was, he could 
not shake off the impression of the 
scene he had left, utterly disappointed 
and disgusted with the ‘revel.’ He 
had expected, as I said before, at 
least to hear something of pastoral 
sentiment, and of genial frolicsome 
humour; to see some innocent, simple 
enjoyment: but instead, what had he 


seen but vanity, jealousy, hoggish 





sensuality, dull vacuity? drudges 
struggling for one night to forget 
their drud And yet withal 
t iect whicl 
t 1 thes 





i 
velopement? Art, , 
science,—ay, even those athletic a1 
racetul ¢ which we 

pride ourselves, which we consider 


xercisecs on 





| 
necessary to soften and refine our- 
selves — God has given us 


* them,—what 


for the rich man, is good for tl 
poo! Over-education ? And what 


Wh it ift 





have we to keep them down? How 
ve they been our born l 
in s ul as well as in body? 
right have we to say that the; 1 

no higher recreation than th 
hogs, because, forsooth, if we raise 


them, they might refuse to \ 





anes 





vOrK 
Sor us? Are we to fix how far thei 
minds may be developed ? Has not 
God: fixed it for us, when He gay 
them the same passions, talents, tastes, 


as our own ?” 

Tregarva’s meditations must have 
been running in a very different 
channel, for he suddenly burst out, 
after long silence,— 

‘Itsa pity these fairs can’t be put 
down. ‘They do a lot of harm: 
all the young girls round, the Dis- 
senters’ children es specially, for they 
run utterly wild ; their ' parents have 
no hold on them at all.’ 

‘They tell them that they 
children of the devil,’ said Lancelot. 
‘What wonder if the children take 
them at their word, and act accord- 
ingly ?” 


ruin 
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God-fearing man enough, tried hard 
to «put 
innkeepers were too 


but the 
strong for 


down this one, 


im.’ 
‘To take away their only amuse- 
sent, in short. He had much better 
ve set to work to amuse them him- 


if? 


self, 


‘His business is to save souls, sir, 
und not to amuse them. I don’t see, 
ir, what Christian people want with 
vanities. 

.celot did not argue the point, 
r he knew the prejudices of Dis- 
nters on the sub ject; but it did 
rike -— that if Tregarva’s brain 
L been a little less preponc lerant, 

“might have found the need 











Lines to H. 








of some recreation besides books and 


thought. 

By this time they were at Lan- 
celot’s door. He bid the keeper a 
hearty good night, made him promise 
to see him next day, and went to bed 
and slept till nearly noon. 

When he walked into his breakfast- 
room, he found a note on the table 
in his unele’s hand-writing. The 
vicar’s had left it an hour 
ae He opened it listlessly, rang 
‘urious ly, ordered out his best 
LOTse, a huddling on his clothes, 
galloped furiously to the nearest 
st ation, eau ght the train, and arrived 
yank it had stopped 
murs before 


servant 


as 
thie be 
} 
il 








TO H—. 
pow comes it that thine eyes had power 

f 1 y thoughts, from that — hour 
Chey met wit ine ? 

Unseen before, yet with a spell, 

As if I once had known them well,— 
Phose eyes of thine! 

Thy music fell upon ar, 

Like language breathing through the e sphere, 


Yet, great as was 


They spoke the same 
a 


Chey shone u pon me 
Like diamo! sds that 


Witl 


hy x 


irom tiny 






sound diy ine ; 
musie’s skill, 

} + » +1! 
, and sweeter stil — 
Those eyes oi thine. 


brow, 


les — 
deeply FLOW 


Wi lt thin a mine 3 
They rose like pl inets In ees rid 


All other 


stars seemed dim bes de 


‘Those eyes of thine. 


I eazed so long 


upon the 
*T was darkness when 
Nought 


ray, 


[I turned away,— 


i se could shi ine; 


They drew me wit! s 
hey drew me with mysterious tie, 
I singled them from thousands nigh,— 


Those ey 


Those eyes 


of thine ; 


es of thine. 


alas, those eycs! 


Within’ my memory they rise, 
On closin: ¥ mine. 
I love to invoke their elance serine ; 
Yet, H——, it had better been 
That I, perhaps, had never seen 
Those eyes of thine. 
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[The following Letter, by an officer of rank and distinction, was transmitted 
a short time ago to a person of influence connected with the navy. 
epistle ought to be, in a somewhat off- 


hand manner, it telis truths that are a great deal too important to be kept 


back from the English people. 


We, 


therefore, readily assent to the 


proposal which has been made of admitting it into our columns.— 


Editor. | 


London, August 21, 1848. 

HAVE read with the greatest in- 

terest the work of Captain Plun- 
kett, which you were so kind as to 
send me— The Past and Future of 
the British Navy. ‘Too much praise 
cannot be given to this officer for 
the way in which he has dared to 
speak the truth to a people unwilling 
to believe it. The country may 
neglect the warning which he gives, 
and perhaps it will; but his own 
mind will reward him, for he has 
endeavoured to do the State good 
service. 

His work may be divided into two 
parts. The first points out the im- 
practicability of the impressment sys- 
tem, and suggests a really efficient 
plan for manning the fleet (see pages 
265 to 298) : the second demonstrates 
that the navy is not in a proper state 
of discipline ; that there is a want of 
esprit de corps everywhere ; that the 
seamen hardly feel that they belong 
to the service; that desertion has 
become so common, that it is no 
longer taken notice of ; and, in short, 
that the English navy is not now in 
that proud position in which it is 
popularly supposed to be; and that 
this fact is more particularly known 
to our officers and seamen, and to 
the officers and seamen of foreign 
fleets. Captain Plunkett also alludes 
to various expedients that different 
Adiiralties have resorted to, in re- 
gard to demonstration, or advance 
ships. I propose to make some re- 
marks on what he has written, espe- 
cially on what I have styled the 
second part of his work ; and I hope 
that I may be able, in some measure, 


to shew where the evils lie, not only 
in a general way, but in the minor 
details of the service.* 

I begin by assuring you, that not 
they alone who understand naval 
affairs, but that every person who takes 
the trouble to inquire, may be satis- 
fied that, in all which he has written, 
Captain Plunkett states only the 
simple truth. The question will 
then naturally occur, What can the 
Admiralty be about, that they do 
not immediately bestir themselves t 
devise some remedy for such a state 
of things? Are they not alive to 
the awful responsibility of their po- 
sition? Do they not know that on 
the results of their deliberations tl 
fate of the civilised world may | 
said, in the event of a war, to de- 
pend? And the Legislature, too, 
why is it neglectful of the warning 
voices that are uttered ? 
deed, is the question. Mr. Alison, 
in his History of Europe, remarks, 
‘When the people of England shall 
have ceased to believe that the well- 
being and efficiency of their navy is 
of vital importance to them, the fate 
of the country is sealed.’ 

Now, my fear is, that the people 
of England have ceased to believe 
that the well-being and efficiency of 
the navy is of vital importance to 
them. None of them will say so, if 
you bring the matter broadly before 
them ; far from it. But a long peace 
and the recollection of Nelson’s vic- 
tories combine to excite in them an 
indifference, in which, as it would 
sce, both the Government and the 
Legislature partake. 

If the readers of Captain Plun- 


Ilere, in- 





* It would be advisable, also, to read an able pamphlet of Captain Denman’s on 


the same subject, lately published. 
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kett’s work would converse on the 
subject with different members of the 
Board of Admiralty, they would be 
perplexed by the various opinions 
and answers received, but they would 
find that all nearly agreed in one point, 
namely, that a great deal might be 
done, and ought to be, for the navy, 
but that it is difficult to obtain money 
to carry out the plans which suggest 
themselves. Here is the fatal rock 
on which they founder : for if, on the 
ne hand, the navy was regulated 
ind governed by a proper system, 
or, at all events, by some system, a 
saving would be made in the ex- 
pendare 5 while, on the other, the 
sountry would never withhold the 
necessary supplies for the efficiency 
of the navy, if the necessity for any 
increase in expenditure was clearly 
istrated. Dut when the Ad- 
iralty know that the newspapers 
i e almost daily accounts of im- 
mense sums of money having been 
‘nt in altering new ships, and re- 
pairing others ‘that would hardly 
seem to require repair, they are na- 
turally averse to ask for further 
grants; though even they must feel 
that a good system would greatly 
ecrease the expenses of the navy, 
whilst it added to its efficiency. 
No one can doubt that the Board 
i Admiraity is composed of honest, 
lever, and efficient men ; the mate- 
rials are good, but it is evident the 
machine does not work well. No 
ne is responsible; the Lords can 
seldom bring their minds to bear or 
gree on any one point, and their 
time and attention are taken up by 
n overwhelming ern of 
their own creation (of which I shall 
say more presently), and with minor 
tails of routine. A board of naval 
iicers there must be, w hose opinions 
will necessarily be required, but there 
should be some responsible head or 
heads free to act. 
The inquirer would find that many 
questions of vital importance are 
rested, so to speak, on the responsibi- 
lity of the country being looked 
’ ipon as everybody’s, and, therefore, 
2s nobody’s, business. This will 
always be, more or less, the case in a 
free country, but it is only those who 
are in some way acquainted with the 
king of the Admiralty who have 
my idea of the system pursued. 
Captain Plunkett has so clearly 
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pointed out, and that, too, in the 
most minute and masterly manner, 
how our navy could be manned and 
organised, that no room is left for 
further suggestions. That part of 
his book, from page 265 to 298, forms 
a sufficient groundwork on which to 
frame the necessary laws. He gives, 
also, in page 209, eomne remarks as 
coming from a French officer on our 
navy : : 

It seems to us impossible (observes 
this French authority) that the very foun- 
dation of military morale, that is, esprit 
de corps, can exist among seamen raised 
as yours are. A seaman in the British 
navy is engaged, as in the merchant ser- 
vice, for a particular ship; and to that 
ship alone, not to his sovereign or his 
country, is his service due. cannot 
be transferred to another ship,—nay, 
when his own ship is lost and the court 
martial has been held, his connexion with 
the pub slic service ceases. He is taken 
up by the job, hired for a term, and 
owns n0 other obligation to his sovereign 
than to the individual merchant who 
might bargain for his services. He be~ 
longs to no corps, like your soldier or 
our seaman. It is no wonder, under 
these circumstances, that desertion is so 
common with you ; and is not the greater 
prevalence of that crime in yeur navy 
some proof ofa lower morale than 


of ours ? 


te 


that 
But though it were invidious 
to urge this point, you must admit that 
your first step in war (I mean impress- 
ment) would be a blow at the loyalty, a 
stab at the morale, of your own navy. 
Your best authorities allow as much, and 
it were equally indubitable if they denied 
it; for reason and the principles of hu- 
man nature alike tell us that such a 
method must be odious, even if necessary. 
Our superior officers are in the prime of 
life, and, unlike yours, are in pretty con- 
stant employment. It is a necessary 
consequence of your large list that officers 
must be a long time unemployed, and 
that, when qualified by seniority, they 
become disqualified by long retirement 
from active service. 

How impressment may be abo- 
lished, Captain Plunkett has shewn. 
And I may add, that the only and 
natural remedy for such a state of 
things as an officer of another coun- 
try has well described, is to enter the 
seamen for the same length of service, 





on the same terms, and by the same 
form before a magistrate, as the 
marines. 


I would entreat you to examine 
the recent Act—1847: 10, 11 Vic- 
toria, cap. 63—for the entry of 
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marines, and to judge for yourself 
whether this Act, without one word 
of alteration, might not be applied to 
the entry of seamen and boys in the 
navy. On these, and on no other 
terms, shall we have an efficient, 
orderly, and loyal body of seamen, 
attached to the service ; at present, 2 
seaman is merely hired as in a mer- 
chant ship. 

Impressment is the plague spot 
which has caused us to treat the 
naval seamen in the way we do, in- 
stead of putting our seamen on their 
honour as men to serve their queen 
and country. Remedy this fatal 
mistake and desertion will cease, while 
the seamen take a pride in them- 
selves. ‘he men, on their return 
from their three years’ cruise, should 
have ample leave—say two or three 
months. A separate Act of Parlia- 
ment would be required for the entry 
of men raised from the merchant 
service by ballot, as described by 
Captain Plunkett; for it would not 
be advisable to enter them for a 
longer period than four years, with 
the same exception that is made in 
the limitation of service in the ma- 
rines, viz. that if, on @ foreign station, 
the commanding officer deems it re- 
quisite to detain them, he may do so, 
for a period not exceeding two years. 

I am now come to what I have 
called the subject of the second part 
of Captain Plunkett's remarks, viz. 
the want of proper di iscipline, esprit 
de corps, and efficiency, in the navy. 
It shall be my endeavour to point 
out what are the causes of this falling 
off, and the remedies to be applied ; 
and if, in doing so, I lay myself open 
to the charge of attributing undue 
importance to my own abilities, there 
is no help for it. To the points un- 
der discussion my thoughts have been 
long directed. I have been at great 
pains, also, to obtain the opinions of 
Various active officers ; and even the 
seamen, who know my wishes, often 
write to me on various subjects. I 
have, likewise, carefully studied the 
best authors on naval aflairs, whether 
English or foreign, and have paid 
great attention to the working and 
system of the French navy. 

I am well prepared for the remark, 
‘What! an English officer own that 
he has any thing to gain by making 
himself acquainted with the w orking 
of a foreign navy?’ To which | 
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can only reply, J have derived the 
greatest advantage from so doing 
‘And I would ask any unprejudiced 
person, What must that system be 
which, in the space of twelve years, 
has made the French navy such a 
now is,—which has trained crews 
composed of the worst material 
(landsmen and fishermen, who hate 
the navy) into highly efficient sea- 
men, who take pride in their pro- 
fession, and shew the most ardent 
desire to compete with our men 
all occasions of seamanship, in which, 
to say the very least, thei y now e4 
us, at the same time that they com- 
bine with their skill all the discip! 
of the regular soldier ? 

Happily for us, the America 
taught the Admiralty two or thi 
useful lessons in gunnery and s! 
building towards the close of the 
war, otherwise I question whether, t 
this day, f 


pile 


we should have had a fri- 

gate of sufficient force to cope \ 

those now built by other nations. 
The first and great cause of th 


evils which I have undertaken 
point out may be stated in few 
words. There is a total want of sys- 


tem throughout, whether it be 
the fitting a ship, the mode of man- 
ning her, or the organising of ¢ 
crew. Every thing is left to chance 
The dockyard is responsible for no- 
thing more than that the ship to | 
commissioned is sound, and does not 
leak ; but how she is to be fitted 
manned, disciplined, Xc. is left to the 
caprice of each particular officer, as 
much as if twenty different merc] 
ships were to be fitted out by tu 
different owners. 

A late Admiralty, partly aware 
this defect, fell into the most fatal 
all errors in seeking a remedy. They 
fancied they were establishing order, 
when they suddenly commenced 
plan of obliging the captains to write 
on every and the most trifling sub- 
jects; immense books of forms of 
reports appeared, which it would 
take the most methodical secretary 4 
lifetime to become acquainted with: 
thirty or fifty letters and docu- 
ments a-day, are within the number 
which a captain is expected to write 
so that he can no longer give bis 
attention to the duties of his ship,— 
he has become a mere clerk. The 
Admiralty, too, are beginning to dis 
cover that they have “raised such ¢ 
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correspondence as to drive their own 
Board almost distracted, and that the 
machine can hardly be kept going. 
I have frequently amused myself by 
explaining to French and American 
captains the quantity of writing 
work that has to be gone through, 
and their astonishment has been 
great. 

There is more writing nowadays, 
about the conduct and affairs of 
every separate boy or seaman every 
month, in a crew of eight hundred 
men, than there is about the whole 
of a similar French or American 
crew put together. Nor does the 
evil stop here. Ifa bag of biscuit is 
opened for the day, and found to be 
mouldy, the captain has <o receive 
long written reports thereon: he has 
then, with due solemnity, to issue 
warrants to the different officers— 
the wording of which fills sheets of 
foolscap —desiring them to survey 
the said mouldy pieces of biscuit, 
and conscientiously to report their 
opinion at length in writing. The 
whole reports are copied and drawn 
up with as much care and form as if 
the life or death of a fellow-creature 
depended on them. Ifthe smallest 
matter require repair, similar forms 
have to be gone through. And, to 
give a still more extraordinary in- 
stance, if an extra bucket of lime 
were required to whitewash the holds 
—an operation on which the health 
of all on board might depend—the 
number of documents, vouchers, and 
letters, that must be written to pro- 
cure the said bucket at the Govern- 
ment expense, is such, that the very 
thought of it would drive the purser 
and clerks mad; not to mention the 
probability that such a correspond- 
ence might go on for yeurs, yet no 
bucket of lime be procured after all. 

Such is the quantity of writing to 
be gone through to procure any 
extra stores, however small, that 
they are now usually purchased by 
the captain or first-lieutenant, at his 
Own expense. As, for instance, in a 
ship I commanded, towards the end 
of every six months, I had to pur- 
chase the very twine for repairing 
the sails. It could only have been 
procured at the Government expense 
by an endless correspondence. 

I have mentioned these minor 
cases, as they best shew the extent 
and working of the writing system. 
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I would ask, Is it fair to impose all 
this writing on such subjects, on a 
person of the rank ofa captain of a 
ship of war? Is he not put by it in 
an undignified position? Should it 
not be sufficient for him to give an 
order to the purser to purchase such 
trifling things, and at the end of the 
month sign his name at the bottom 
of the purser’s account ? 

How can the captain of a British 

ship of war be expected to give his 
time and attention to discipline, and 
to regulate that most wonderful of 
all machines, or attend to his still 
higher duties on detached service, 
when he is required to give his con- 
stant attention to minor details, more 
befitting a grocer’s apprentice ? And 
this is the only idea of system that 
we seem to have. What would Nel- 
son have thought of such occupa- 
tions? Itis not saying too much that, 
in the event of war, many of these 
absurdities, invented by some old 
purser in the shape of a secretary, 
must be swept away. I have satis- 
fied myself that such things are not 
heard of in other navies. Most truly 
has one of the best officers in the 
service said, that ‘ the navy still con- 
tinues to drag itself on from the 
spirit of its officers in spite of the 
Regulations.’ 
_ Having attempted to give some 
idea of the writing mania and its re- 
sults, I turn to the commissioning a 
ship of war, 

‘The want of all arrangement, or- 
ganisation, and discipline, is here im- 
mediately felt. ‘The interior fittings 
of the ship have been little attended 
to; and amongst the crew beginning 
to assemble, picked up in the streets, 
and hired in the same manner as 
merchant seamen, drunkenness and 
desertion, with all their train of evils, 
quickly shew themselves. 

Seamen, under the present method 
in England, do not usually enter till 
they have spent their money; and 
those picked up in London and the 
seaports are generally destitute oi 
proper clothing. Now, these men on 
joining, instead of being comfortably 
clothed and provided for, so as to 
feel that they have entered her ma- 
jesty’s service—and that their position 
isan honourable one--are left in their 
rags: in the winter many become 
ill, and are ultimately obliged to be 
put on the sick list, from the effects 
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of sheer cold and misery. How is 
this? it may be asked. The sad 
cause is, that desertion has become 
so common; and, for fear of expo- 
sure, is so winked at and hushed up, 
that the seamen and boys cannot be 
trusted with clothes and necessaries. 
And what is the device hit upon to 
assist in checking desertion ?—a plan 
truly worthy of a great nation. It 
is simply to stop the value of the de- 
serter’s clothes, bed, and necessaries, 
out of the captain’s pay! I may 
save myself the trouble of making 
any remarks on so extraordinary a 
measure ; neither is it worth while 
to explain how such a device has 
failed to remedy the evil. The cap- 
tains, in self-defence, give strict or- 
ders to their clerks not to issue 
clothing and necessaries to the men, 
until their arrears of pay have accu- 
mulated sufficiently to cover the ex- 
pense should they desert. 

Thus the navy suffers, and thus 
the good men suffer for the bad,— 
which is a fatal blow struck at all 
good feeling and esprit de corps at 
the very commencement. Such will 
ever be the case until seamen are 
entered on their word to serve their 
queen and country for a given period, 
and treated like honourable and ho- 
nest men while so employed. 

One of the reasons why desertion 
is more frequent now than it need 
be, even under the present abomin- 
able régime is, that the means of de- 
tecting and bringing back deserters 
are totally inefficient. ‘The existing 
police of the British navy consists of 
a certain number of officers in each 
ship. The chief is styled the Mas- 
ter-at-arms ; his subordinates, the 
Ship’s Corporals. These men are no 
more fit for their office as policemen 
than the old Charlies, and indeed 
bear a striking resemblance to them. 
They, like the seamen under our 
present regulations, are only entered 
for a particular ship; are picked up, 
like them, in the streets,—all in ac- 
cordance with that ruinous want of 
arrangement which is the character- 
istic of the government of the British 
navy. They are frequently super- 
annuated musicians, who have be- 
come shaky; and old cooks. This 
efficient body of men have nothing 
to do with other ships; they do not 
act in concert with the police of 
those ships, or with those on shore ; 
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yet on them devolves the duty of 
detecting and bringing back desert- 
ers, and preserving order between 
decks amongst the crew. So firmly 
do I believe that they do more harm 
than good, that in taking command 
of a ship some time ago, one of my 
first acts was to discharge the whole 
of the police at once, and never to 
fill up the vacancies thereby occa- 
sioned. I knew that an active ser- 
geant of marines, with some steady 
privates under him, would do the 
work a great deal better. And I 
may add, that it was remarkable how 
little drunkenness and desertion there 
was in that ship. 

In the place of the present ineffi- 
cient police, I propose that a regular 
body of men belonging to the navy 
should be organised in the following 
way :-- 

A division of naval police, under 
the command of an able officer, to 
be trained and established at each of 
her majesty's principal dockyards. 
These men to be chosen from sober 
and well-conducted petty-officers and 
non-commissioned officers of marines, 
on a ship being paid off. 

These bodies of police, besides 
being particularly trained for ship 
duties, should also take their share 
of duty in the dockyard with the 
dockyard police. The dockyards 
would thus form dépéts whence, 
as they were wanted, policemen might 
be transferred, like bodies of marines, 
to do duty afloat. Thus as soon as 
a ship was commissioned, the naval 
police destined for her should pro- 
ceed on board with the marines. 
Each division should be named after 
its own seaport, as in the marine di- 
visions. The uniform ought to be a 
plain blue frock coat, and cap. It is 
impossible to overrate the advantages 
to be gained by this arrangement. 
If men were inclined to desert, they 
would find themselves detected im- 
mediately, and therefore give it up. 
The moment a man was reported 
absent, his description would be sent 
to the head-quarters of the naval 
police in the dockyards, who, acting 
in concert with the police of the 
ship, and knowing all the haunts of 
the crimps on shore, would quickly 
find the deserter. In foreign ports 
each body would act in concert with 
the police of any other ship that 
might be lying there. They would 
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assist immensely in preserving order 
and regularity amongst the ship’s 


company. I do not wish that the 
number of police now in a ship 
should be increased, but only that 
an effective body of men might be 
substituted for an ineffective. 

Much might besaid on thesubject of 
punishment for desertion. I am con- 
vinced that the present punishments 
do not tend to check the crime. I 
would recommend that for the first of- 
fence, independently of any corporal 
or other punishment inflicted, the 
deserter should be mulcted of his pay 
for the six following months; the 
pay so forfeited to go to Greenwich 
Hospital: while the expense of his 
clothes and necessaries during the 
said six months should be stopped 
out of the pay that would afterwards 
come to him. But the present re- 
culation, which deprives the deserter 
ofall claim to a pension (for the first 
offence), is highly injurious to the 
service, as all inducement to remain 
in it is thereby taken away. During 
his six months of punishment, the 
deserter should not be allowed to go 
over the ship’s side, either on duty 
or pleasure ; and in harbour, between 
sunset and sunrise, he should have 
one leg in irons. For the second of- 
fence the deserter should, as now, 
iorfeit all claim for pay, pension, or 
prize money, receive corporal pu- 
nishment, be imprisoned with hard 
labour, and drummed out of the 
service. 

But there can be no doubt that if 
seamen were regularly entered for 
the navy, in the same manner, and 
on the same terms, and for the same 
length of service as the marines, de- 
sertion would become much less fre- 
quent than it is. 

What I have said about desertion 
would tend to shew how fatal a mis- 
take it is to cripple too much the 
power of the captains to punish. 
This yielding to the popu!ar cry of 
‘No punishment,’ is beneath con- 
tempt. Few people understand this 
better than the seamen themselves ; 
they know that if the worthless and 
idle remain unpunished, the good 
must suffer, and do their work ; and 
I speak the more fearlessly upon the 
subject, because you are aware how 
distastefu 1 to me the duty of inflict- 

g punishment is. 


‘T turn now from the position of 
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the seaman on fitting-out, to that of 
the captain. 

The captain of an English man- 
of-war on taking command of his 
ship, which is reported fitted for sea, 
finds an empty cabin, which is not 
even painted, and has not a chair or 
table init. He is positively allowed 
nothing ; for the stationary required 
for the clerk’s offices is not even 
found. I must here explain that the 
captain of a ship-of-war is required 
to keep a table, and, besides enter- 
taining the officers, is expected to 
shew hospitality to persons of dis- 
tinction in foreign ports. ‘To fit and 
furnish the cabins, provide plate, 
linen, wine, stock, &c. &c, under 
1000/., even where the greatest care 
and economy are used, is impossible ; 
indeed I do not think the whole 
could be provided for out of that 
sum ; and, independent of this out- 
lay, the captain on some stations will 
find it impossible to keep his table 
out of his pay. The pay ofa captain 
of a frigate, remember, is under 4002. 
a-year ; his rank is usually that of a 
full colonel in the army. (There 
are no captains at present in com- 
mand of sailing or steam-frigates be- 
low the rank of full colonel.) In 
mentioning the amount of their pay, 
it is not my desire, nor, 1 am certain, 
is it the wish of any captain in the 
navy, to have it increased. On the 
contrary, if their pay was reduced 
one half, and captains were not re- 
quired to perform tposstbilities on 
it, they and the service would equally 
be gainers. 

We are all perfectly aware that it 
is not the intention of the country 
that the captains and commanders 
should look forward to taking com- 
mand of a ship as the means of bring- 
ing them into difficulties, yet this 
must be the case if they have not a 
private fortune. We, therefore, feel 
that there must be something wrong 
somewhere. It were not prudent to 
saymore. But you will understand, 
that so obvious an outrage on justice 
and common sense has a more serious 
effect in injuring the service than 
might at first be imagined. The 
captain, on commissioning a ship, has 
his time and attention taken up in 
providing for himself all the neces- 

sary articles a man would require, 
supposing him to be about to furnish 
a house. And his thoughts are 
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thereby drawn away from his duties 
and the public service. 

In a country over-burdened with 
debt, and obliged to keep up a large 
navy, too much economy cannot be 
enforced. But strict justice, impar- 
tiality, and honesty, should never be 
departed from. In the case d have 
mentioned, an impossibility is re- 
quired of the captain. If 1 were 
asked what person in parliament I 
would choose to investigate the case, 
I declare 1 should be inclined to 
name Mr. Ilume. I am certain he 
would come to one or other of these 
conclusions,—either that the captains 
ought not to be required to go to 
such expense in keeping a table, Ke. 
&c., or else that the means of doing 
so should be foundthem. ‘The latter 
alternative could only be carried out 
by the Government furnishing and 
fitting the cabins, providing plate, 
linen, &c., and making a certain al- 
lowance for table money. In the 

other case, of not requiring g them to 
put themselves to such expense, much 
judgment would be necessary in bring- 
ing the result about. 

People not acquainted with naval 
duties, and perhaps military men, 
are apt to say, Why should not 
captains mess with the officers, as 
colonels of regiments do? An end 
would then be put at once to this 
ruinous expense. But most naval 
men will, { think, agree that this 
would be a dangerous experiment, 
especially in small ships with young 
officers on their first command. Naval 
officers afloat are, in a measure, never 
off duty. Cooped up for months in 


one dwelling, without any means of 
escape, the position of a captain of 
a ship is very different from that of 


a colonel of a regiment ; and it would 
require a superior mind, combined 
with much experience, to avoid dis- 
putes and trouble, as naval affairs 
stand at present. On the other hand, 
Iam not prepared to deny that, by 
very strict rules, and great attention 
in framing them, nearly the whole 
of the present objections to captains 
dining with their officers might be 
avoided. The danger to be feared is, 
that the captains, by being continually 
with the officers, might become too 
familiar with them, and that the 
comfort and discipline of the ship 
might thereby suffer. But by regu- 
lations drawn up in the followit ng 
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spirit, the captain would, on the 
whole, see, perhaps, even less of the 
officers than he does at present. 

The captain might receive instruc- 
tions on no account to frequent the 
officers’ mess-place ; to go tnere only 
when the drums beat for dinner, and 
to leave it when dinner is finished. 
He should also be instructed not 
be there at any other time, not ever 
at breakfast; in short, to regard it 
as his salle & manger, and nothing 
more. He should also have such 
instructions as to his general conduct 
as the Adiniralty mig cht see fit. Fo 


instance, he should be advised in no 
way to interfere in the mess atl irs, 
any further than it might have for- 


merly been his duty on the qua urter- 
deck, as captain of the ship, supposing 
he had 10t messed, or rather dine 
with the rest of the officers. 

I believe that in the course of 
few years, especially in steam-shi y > 
this ‘plan would be found to work 
well; and, in the end, it would cer- 
tainly prove of immense 
the officers and their messes. The 
well-being and respectability of the 
mess, which, however, is every where 
most respectable and comfortable 
now, would become an object of the 
first importance to the captain, s 
that all passengers, be their rank o1 
condition what it would, might join 
it. In case of royalty being em- 
barked, a table — of course, 
provided for them by the Gevern- 
nent. But the causes which at pre- 
sent would make the captain dining 
with the officers a dangerous exper!- 
ment, would be found, in a few years, 
to have disappeared. With regard 
te the officers’ messes, the only re- 
mark I have to make is, that in 
large ships it is feared they have 
become too luxurious. There are 
mess regulations in the army, wh; 
should there not be the same in the 
navy? But that would be intro- 
ducing method and order, things we 
have hitherto not thought of in our 
dealings with our service afloat. A 
captain in the navy would then 
put to very little more expense than 
a colonel in the army. Yet eve: 
then it would be only just and wis 
that the dockyard should Sit a 


benefit 








furnish his cabins, making him an 


swerable for whatever might be lost 
or destroyed, except in the publi 
service. 
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As it is, every thing is left to 
chance ; and, as I have said before, 
on the captain’s taking the command, 
his attention is engaged in providing 
the things I have mentioned, and he 
is overwhelmed by an endless cor- 
respondence, which leaves him really 
no time to attend to his duties. 
They know too well what they are 
about in foreign navies thus to em- 
barrass their officers. 

One of the ablest captains in the 
navy wrote, not many months ago, 
‘The Admiralty wonder my ship is 
not getting ready faster for sea. My 
men are shivering in rags, I an 
writing in my cabin on a cask, I have 
no one to assist me: really the whole 
state of the service now is enough to 
break one’s heart.’ 

A French officer of much experi- 
ence once said to me, ‘If our navy 
was regulated by no better system 
than yours, it would fall to pieces in 
less than a year.’ 

I next turn to the subject of drunk- 
enness. 

The English people may be satis- 
fied on one point, namely, that as long 
as spirits are daily served out in 
the fleet, so long must the lash be 
freely administered also. It is the 
general belief that sailors, like red 
Indians, are only to be caught and 
kept in good humour by the bait of 
spirits. Yet the absurd and mis- 
chievous popular cry of ‘ No punish- 
ment,’ is listened to, while the causes 
that lead to it are not sought out. 

The actual allowance of spirit to 
each man, one gill a-day, would do 
little harm ; but, unfortunately, it is 
the current coin of the ship—ad/ small 


debts are paid in grog. ‘There are, of 


course, various different trades on 
board a ship, and the men mutually 
assist one another in this way, and, 
as I have said, the payment is made 


in grog ; and such is the craving of 


the men to become intoxicated, that 
instead of drinking their proper al- 
lowance, a smaller measure is in use 
in each mess, leaving a large surplus 
to one person; and they all religi- 
ously observe their turn in this re- 
spect, so that in each mess, even at sea, 
one man is supposed to be more or 
less drunk, making about forty every 
night in a large ship. 

But this is by no means the greatest 
part of the evil. The boy before the 
mast, and the naval cadet fresh from 
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school, has the example of spirit- 
drinking immediately and constantly 
before his eyes; and until he has 
learned to drink, and too often to like it, 
the boy considers himself xv sailor. 
This is the true evil; this it is that 
early leads our men and officers into 
intemperate habits, before they are 
old enough to know the consequences 
of their folly. It would be weil if 
those in authority considered this. And 
the remedy is simple enough. Let 
the Admiralty boldly issue circulars, 
to be put up at the sea-ports, declar- 
ing that in future spirituous liquors 
will not be allowed on board ships of 
war; stating in the same circular, 
that the pay of able seamen is in- 
creased to two pounds a month (being 
six shillings in addition to their pre- 
sent pay), and the pay of the petty offi- 
cers and marines serving afloat raised 
in the same proportion. The pay of 
the ordinary seamen, landsmen, and 
boys, zeed nut be increased; it is 
enough, as an equivalent to the loss 
of grog, that they can look forward 
to the time when they will become 
able seamen; and the greater dis- 
tinction there is between the latter 
and the former classes the better. 

The ships already in commission 
might retain their grog until paid 
off, otherwise it will be considered a 
sort of breach of faith. 

So, by this method, increasing the 
pay of the able seamen, making it 
nearly equal to that of the merchant- 
service, instead of entailing any ad- 
ditional expense upon the country, 
would be an act of economy ; all the 
cost of the spirits now issued to 
ofticers, ordinary seamen, landsmen, 
and boys, would be saved. 

Now would be the time to make 
this change. There are some who 
think that seamen could not do with- 
out spirits. Experience proves the 
contrary. The American merchant- 
ships (which are in beautiful order) 
do not carry spirits, yet our men desert 
into them. What further proof is 
needed? The blessing of not having 
spirits in a ship is hardly to be told. 
Were this change adopted, unless I 
greatly mistake, the lash would not 
be so much required. I need not 
add that spirits should not be allowed 
on board for the use of any person; 
but a certain quantity might be placed 
under the purser’s charge, to be is- 
sued on such occasions as the captain, 
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with the advice of the surgeon, should 
think desirable. And to prevent 
spirits being smuggled on board, a 
law ought toe be framed, declaring 
that any British subject found smug- 
gling liquor on board should be 
liable to a heavy fine or imprison- 
ment; and any seaman bringing it 
into the ship, or found drunk, be 
liable to a fine additional to any 
punishment to which he is now sub- 
ject. Strict orders should be issued 
for the prevention of drunkenness, in 
whatever rank it found. Beer 
should be given to the men as for- 
merly on the home station; but it 
should be smaller in quantity, and of 
a better quality than that formerly 
issued. 1 would also remark, that as 
men when they do not drink spirits 
invariably eat more, some vege- 
table food ought to be taken to sea 
and served 1 out daily. What are now 
the spirit-rooms would afford more 
than ample stowage for potatoes and 
carrots. 

I next come to fitting ships of war.* 


According to the general want of 


thought and economy, which is con- 
spicuousin the management of the En- 
glish navy, the docky ard people, after 
having actually built a vessel, paid 
some attention to the powder-maga- 
zines and shell-rooms, and, perhaps, 
the stowage of water-t anks and ball: ast, 
do nomore. Some of the most neces- 
sary interior fittings are entirely ne- 
glected. Toappoint or fit up places for 
the arms and accoutrements, or for the 
men’s clothes, has never entered into 
the heads of the dockyard officers. 
The confusion, therefore, that ensues 
in a newly - commissioned ship is 
great. Icould name a line-of-battle 
ship where desertion was chiefly 
caused by the men having no place 
to put their clothes in; they were 
sent with their bags, half-a-dozen 
times a-day, to various parts of the 
ship, by the different officers, and 
not allowed to open them even 
for a change of clothing ; human pa- 
tience could not endure it. Has it 
ever occurred to the man who builds 
2 corvette, a brig-of-war, or even a 
frigate, what her lower deck is like 
in a gale of wind, for want of a little 
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thought? The misery, the perpe- 
tual untidiness, and want of air, oc- 
casioned by bags knocking about, 
with huge midshipmen’s chests, of 
various shapes and dimensions, every 
first lieutenant of a ship is aware of ; 
he also knows the perpetual up-hill 
work and worry it is to himself and 
the crew to establish any thing like 
order in this respect. If he goes on 
board a foreign vessel of war, he 
will find all quiet, neat, and or- 
derly, without any trouble or vexa- 
tion; why? simply because a little 
common forethought was used in 
building, or rather in fitting, the 
vessel. 

Seeing that nothing could be so 
bad as the present want of arr: ange- 
ment, I have questioned the men 
themselves as to what would most 
add to their comfort, and they have 
invariably told me, that in fiushed- 
decked vessels, broad, low lockers, 
eighteen inches high and five feet 
broad, ranged round the ship's side, 
are the things wanted. ‘The top of 
these side-lockers would answer the 
purpose of tables and stools, while 
there would be infinitely more air, 
light, and space, on the lower deck, 
than are to be found now. 

Instead of lumbering and destroy- 
ing the appearance and comfort of 
the deck by every description of 
machine, in the shape of a midship- 
man’s chest, lockers, or rather a tier 
of drawers, should be placed in mid- 
ships, in all classes of ships, accord- 
ing to their complement, which would 
give more space and convenience to 
the young gentlemen than they now 
have. ‘These drawers or lockers 
should be about two feet six inches 
high, and the top being of solid wood, 
would be highly serviceable for the 
wounded in time of action, and would 
answer as a dressing-table, &e., for 
the midshipmen. Neither labour nor 
bullying would then be required to 
keep a lower deck in order, and 
the endless trash and boxes which 
now consume both air and space 
would disappear. A young gentle- 
man could convey his things in 2 
boat from one ship to another, or to 
and from the shore, in duck bags. 











It would be found on inquiry into the naval expenditure of this country to what 


an extent we have been penny wise and pound foolish. 


We shall see what the Com- 


m ittee of the House of Commons say of the general expenditure, and what the result 


f their i inquiries may be. 
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It would be well indeed for the ser- 
vice, if the dockyard people were 
made responsible for the interior fit- 
tings of ships. These things may 
appear trifling, but the simple fact is, 
that on account of them an English 
ship can hardly be got into order by 
any amount of trouble or bullying, 
whereas it might be exactly the re- 
verse. 

Captain Denman and other offi- 
cers have offered such excellent re- 
marks and suggestions on the subject 
of paying off and dismantling line- 
of-battle ships, that nothing remains 
to be said. They have shewn how 
line-of-battle ships might be kept 
in commission, without continually 
keeping the same men employed. 
They have asked, What would be- 
come of the army if regiments, in- 
cluding their officers, were dispersed 
and broken up, never to meet again, 
at the end of every three years? And 
yet a line-of-battle ship is far more 
difficult to organise than a regiment. 

I have found from conversation, 
and even by letters, from the older 
seamen, that it would be to their ad- 
vantage, and certainly for the good 
of the country and the service, if a 
smaller quantity of monthly pay was 
issued on foreign stations. Under 
existing circumstances they have 
little money to receive when they 
return to England, and too much 
temptation to drink and go on shore 
in foreign harbours is thrown in 
their way. The paying monthly 
money is a good thing in its way, 
but it is now overdone. I strongly 
recommend that the pay of the petty 
officers be increased, and their situa- 
tion made more responsible and re- 
spectable, which will come to pass 
whenever men are entered on the 
terms and in the manner I have be- 
fore described. The pay of artiticers 
should also be increased. 

I need not say that the proper 
training of boys is of great import- 
ance. We are at much expense and 
trouble to educate them, but that 
most important point of education, 
the teaching of obedience, seems to 
be lost sight of. ‘To such an extent 
has the no-punishment mania spread, 
that a refractory boy cannot be now 
ordered even a caning by the first 
lieutenant. A lad before the mast 
cannot be kept in the same order as 
a nobleman’s son at school. Indeed, 
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the older seamen complain that the 
boys never learn their duty, espe- 
cially in large ships, so little are they 
brought up in wholesome habits of 
obedience. 

The present regulations regarding 
passengers are such as to do infinite 
injury to the service. That the Ad- 
miralty or responsible officers should 
have it in their power to order any 
person they think proper a passage 
in a ship of war, no one can dispute. 
But instead of the regulations stating 
that no passengers are to be taken 
in ships of war but such as are or- 
dered, they merely say that no pas- 
sengers, but such as are ordered, are 
to be taken at the public expense, 
leaving the captain no excuse to offer 
to any number of passengers who 
choose to ask for a passage. It is 
impossible to conceive the annoy- 
ance which the wording of this order 
has occasioned, or the injury it does 
to the navy. Passengers have no 
business in ships of war, unless or- 
dered and officially reported; and 
yet it would appear that the Admi- 
ralty have never thought of this. 

Two words in the order require 
alteration. It runs at present, ‘No 
passengers are to be taken at the 
public expense, unless officially or- 
dered, &c. &c. It ought to run,— 
‘No passenger whatever is to be 
taken, unless officially ordered,’ &c. 
&e. It is strange, indeed, that such 
loose orders should have found their 
way into the regulations. 

[ have now some observations to 
make on the subject of naval uni- 
form. Few but those who have 
served in some military capacity can 
be aware of the importance of having 
a fit and proper uniform. It will 
not be difficult to explain the injus- 
tice and injury caused by the present 
regulations, but it will be rather less 
easy to comprehend the unaccount- 
able carelessness that must have at- 
tended their framing. Punch and 
the press are at this moment full of 
the trifling alterations in the undress 
of the army; if they would turn to 
the navy, I would ensure them a 
richer field for their amusement. 

To give a positive order to officers 
of the navy, which can only be 
obeyed by an expenditure which they 
cannot afford, is ill advised and in- 
jurious to discipline ; it is simply re- 
quiring that to be done which they 





who issue the command know can- 
not be done. I shall hardly be 
believed when I state, that whilst 
the undress in the army is a plain 
frock-coat and cap, or round jacket, 
the undress in the navy, from the 
admiral to the captain's ‘clerk, is an 
uniform with most expensive epau- 
lettes. Now the result is simply this: 
either the order must be broken, or 
the officer is put to improper and 
ruinous expense. For fear of mak- 
ing mistakes I copy the amount of a 
bill before me for a pair of undress 
epaulettes, purchased in the Strand 
ks ago. £9 5s. Gd. is the 
small part of the so- 


undress; Si it-spr Ly immedi- 


a few wee 
price of this 
called 
ately turns it ind this con- 
and economical pat of the 
in less than a month. 
nothing but madness co uld 
invent such an undress for a sailor 

yet it is the generally received im- 
pression that the navy i 








venient 
ndress is spoilt 


Surely 





not an exX- 
pensive pr rofession. j i 
said enough to 
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and con fort of the officers is 


mn ot thought of much at head- quarters. 
Ima his ship in 
the his duty he 
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and € very wher 





SC lusty storehouses, some- 
4 : a) . ce 
time sin ie still more dusty hold of 
7 . , ° . . 

the ship, or amongst the confusion 


and dirt of fitting out; and yet this is 
he dare not appear in the 


many other Some times to 


his undress: 
dnnl ard in 
avoid scrapes, and ; t the same 
— b rth ens ‘meet, an officer wears 

1 pa uir of epauiettes that have long 
veen black ; bat is tawdry 
ornamental ? I need say no more ; 
ity and inj written 
he face of the whole concern. 

A pen should be drawn through 
the whole of the elaborate undress 
rezulations; and I believe that the 
service generally would be satisfied 
if the present frock-coat, with a 
cocked hat and sword, were estab- 
lished. The objection that has lately 


time 


} 


i nunnery 


ustice are 


been raised to the frock-coat in 
the army cannot, happily, extend 
to the navy, because the entire 


dress of the officers of the navy is 
totally different from that of the sea- 
men. ‘The present full-dress of the 
navy is very handsome; and if only 
worn on certain occasions (which 
should be distinctly stated in. the 
dress regulations) is by no means 
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expensive. A round uniform jacket 
should be allowed within the tropics, 
on the same occasions as in the army. 
All we require, is not to be more en- 
cumbered with dress than the army. 
A moderate request, I am sure, for a 
sailor. It is not an exaggeration to 
say, that the undress of the navy, 
within the tropics, is often sufficient 
to cause serious illness. 

It would be some saving of expense 
and trouble to the seamen if the Ad- 
miralty were to issue a pattern for 
the jacket to be worn, because that 
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| have provided ior one 
t 





which they 


ship s aoe does for another; still, 
seeing what the taste and forethough 
of the ie liralty is, one trembles les 
they should put ck into some 
dreadful costume would break 





lest officers in the 
navy are of opinion that the marine 

would be far more efficient than they 
if nverted ; into a rifle corps. In 
close action, when distributed about 
or on boat-service, there 
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be no doubt on the subject 
moreover, the rifle uniform would be 
a much less conspicuous distingn lish- 
ing mark, in boats. A marine’s white 
b brass ornaments 
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team at every quarter, 
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requires to be increas 


tion of the increase, at least, go to the 
marines. 

The de scriptic n of arms issued to 
the seamen is far from what it should 
be; and, in the end, the cause of 
greater expense to Government than 
if a better sort were provided. 

The cutlasses, although too long, 
bad weapons to work with ; 
but the handles are made of the 
commonest cast-iron, which imme- 
diately rusts at sea, and to prevent 
this they are rubbed with com- 
mon blacking, so that a man cannot 
wear one of them without spoiling his 
clothes. The scabbards, belts, car- 
touch-boxes, &c., are of such materials, 
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that the men are ashamed of them, 
and take no care of them. A small 
expense would give proper accoutre- 
ments, in which the men would take 
a = Jack is perfectly aware 
tha hen fully accoutred, he bears 

ga resemblance to the old 
pic ture of ‘ Robinson Crusoe setting 
ut on an exploring expedition.’ 

Whilst I am on the subject of arms, 

should remark that, when a ship 
(a small one especially) is paid off, 
the accoutrements are usually found 
rotten and destroyed ; this is because 
it has never entered the head of the 
lockyard people to provide and fit 
ny place for them : but such changes 
mnot take place until something 
like arrangement is introduced into 

lifferent departments. 

The dockyard officers fitting the 
ship should apply to the Excellent, 
to know where and how to fit the 
rmories, &e. &e. 
hardly be believed by 
vounger officers, that but a few years 
ago there was no uniform system 
[ hing naval gunnery; every 


ay Ga 
own 


it can 








followed his devices, 
n men did not care to 
they had it all to go through again in 
some other shape in the next ship. 
When I remember that such a piece 

folly existed only a short time 
since, and the way in which the 
Lam not with- 
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We must be cautious that we do 
not fall into a great error with regard 
to the seamen, viz. that of over-drill- 
ing them; the men are worried to 
death by being required to commit t to 
memory tons pacenat naval o unnery, 
that might puzzle the memory of an 
educated man, and which many of the 
officers do not learn. That seamen 
should be perfect artillery men, at 
home in the use of shells, perfect at the 
musket and cutlass drill, no one can 
doubt ; but in addition to all this, to 
oblige a man, who perhaps cannot 
read, to commit to memory a bookful 

of long details, is surely unreasonable. 
Those gentlemen who think a man- 
of-war’s-man can be trained in a 
month, would do well to bear in 





mind what he has to perfect himself 


in, even supposing him to be a 
thorough seaman, an art not to be 
acquired in a day. But to drill the 
younger officers more would be very 
desirable. 
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It would be a great inducement to 
the men to perfect themselves in their 
drills, if a place was left in the certi- 
ficate of each to certify that they 
had done so, to be filled up and signed 
by the gunnery officer. 

The experiment of demonstration 
or advance-ships, to which Captain 
Plunkett alludes, has ceased now to 
take in even John Bull. Foreigners 
were not long in seeing through it. 

It was a clumsy device to persuade 
county members and the French 
nation that a part of the British 
navy co po be speedily got ready for 

service. Captain P lunkett has shewn 
the absuz sdity and mischief of it. But 
I must explain that these advance or 
ion ships are certain ves- 
sels in ordinary, their water- 


( 
I 
demonstrat 
with 
on board, and per- 
These ships 
to be in a state that 
would enable them to be spec edily 
got ready for sea. On one occasion, 
irce, an order came 
down to one of the sea-ports to see 
how soon one of the advance or de- 
monstration ships could be got ready 
Thi } ip was, of course, 
fashion in a 
ird riggers, 
crews of the ships in the 
The country gentlemen 
the account in the papers 
were charmed ; but how for this, or 
twenty ips, we could have 
raised 2 crew, we have never been 
rn. The consequences 
French saw in the 
artifice the reality of our weakness ; 
they knew the value of ships without 
oreanised crews, or, indeed, crews of 
any sort: and the result was shewn 
in their contempt for us in the affair 
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of ‘Tahiti, and also on one or two 
other occasions fresh in the memory 
ofall. The story of the demonstra- 
tion ships is at this moment looked 


upon as a good joke in the French 
navy as well as in our own. 

It is necessary further to explain 
that every s eaman knows that a ship 
with a clean whitewashed hold, with 
perhaps the exception of ballast in 
her (and that I would rather have 
away), can be got sooner and more 
efficiently ready for sea, if her shot 
and tanks are clean and in the 
stores, than if they had been lying 
a length of time in the hold. In 
the hold of a ship in this climate 
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rust is quickly formed about the 
shot, and they would be found 
too large to go into the muzzles of 
the guns. They would all have to 
be brought on deck, beaten, re-gaged, 
and re-stowed, thereby giving double 
trouble. In preparing for war we 
should find we had ships enough, 
but how we are to find organised 
crews, or indeed crews of any de- 
scription for them, under our present 
system, I defy any one to shew. 

On the present manner of issuing 
stores a great deal might be said. 
The captain of a ship must alone be 
answerable for all that is done on 
board ; but to make him personally 
responsible, and to stop his pay for 
every trifling article that gets da- 
maged or mislaid, and to corre- 
spond directly with him about it, 
appears to me to be carrying the 
thing a little too far. Nothing should 
be omitted that can in any way tend 
to economy, or the good of the ser- 
vice; but I question if the methods 
taken to bring about these ends 
might not be altered for the better. 
The first-lieutenant should be equally 
responsible with the master for the 
expenditure of stores. Many requi- 
site stores are either not provided at 
all, or in very insufficient quantities. 

No stationery is allowed, although 
immense quantities are consumed ; \ea- 
ther required to prevent chafing 
aloft, and to preserve the boat’s oars, 
&c., is not allowed. The captain’ or 
first - lieutenant, rather than see 
things go to destruction, provides it 
himself. A sufticient quantity of 
paint, and the proper materials for 
making it, are not found. I have 
frequently heard people say, ‘If the 
Government did not give sufficient 
paint, the ship might go without ;’ 
but if a ship-of-war in a foreign har- 
bour is permitted to have a disgrace- 
ful appearance, all discipline would 
be at an end; the men would become 
ashamed of her, and no longer do 
their duty with alacrity: hence the 
captain knows that he had better 
give up the command than have her 
in such a state. 

Report says, that a captain (who 
must have been rather a wag) once 
wrote to the Admiralty to know 
which side of the ship they would 
wish painted. For my part, after 
painting the guns and carriages, shot, 
hammock- cloths, masts, yards, boats, 
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the mens’ clothes-bags, &c. Xc., I 
have seldom found enough to paint 
one side, or halfa side. When the 
dockyard men say how much paint 
they require to paint a frigate, they 
never had the articles I mention to 
think of. 

It was my intention to have de- 
voted some time to remarks and 
suggestions on the present dockyard 
system, and the great expenditure in 
that department; but, I must con- 


fess, I would rather leave the sub- | 


ject to other hands. Every body 
knows that many new ships have 
been altered at great expense. Nei- 
ther would I say anything which 
might appear to cast reflections on 
that most worthy class of men, the 
dockyard officers. 

I have said that ships are not fitted 
(that is to say, internally) for ser- 
vice as they should be; but the 
dockyard officers are not here to 
blame; they only follow the old 
beaten track, and do as they are or- 
dered, and as their fathers did before 
them. 


But there is great blame that | 


the whole dockyard system is not | 


looked into and revised. 

I will take a new ship—say a line- 
of-battle ship, coming home from 
her first three-years’ cruise, her crew 
just got into good order, and the ne- 
cessary fittings completed, by im- 
mense labour and thought on the 
part of the captain, officers, and 
crew; which fittings, I would re- 
mind you, were not thought of by 
the dockyard, but have been left to 
the exertions, skill, and judgment of 
the captain and officers. This ship, 
I say, having just got into the pro- 
per state for service, is paid off, her 
crew and officers scattered to the 
winds, never to meet again, the ship 
dismantled in the greatest haste, every 
thing literally torn to pieces and 
knocked to atoms by the dockyard 
mauls ; in a few hours, all the labour, 
skill, and ingenuity of three years is 
utterly thrown away. ‘The ship 
comes into the hands of the dock- 
yard people, who go through certain 
repairs to her hull; but I say, with- 
out fear, that the noble and beautiful 
machine which came into their hands 
in as serviceable a condition as the 
captain and crew could make her, is 
turned out of the dockyard reported 
ready for unother commission, to all 
appearance a wreck—an empty shell. 
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I would ask any one, Is this sys- 
tem not madness? is it not utterly 
disheartening ? does it not prevent 
our ships from attaining proper 
order? must it not put the country 
to a fearful expense, only to injure 
our navy? ‘These are strong words, 
and perhaps it is not prudent in me 
to use them; but when I consider 
what our service would be if it were 
otherwise ordered, I cannot refrain 
from speaking the truth. 

As | have before stated, it requires 
more skill, labour, and expense to or- 
ganise and get a line-of-battle ship or 
frigate in order, than it would to raise 
and discipline a regiment; yet not 
ouly are the men dismissed the service 
itself at the end of three years, and 
the officers put on half-pay, but the 
very fittings are knocked down and 
destroyed. I can only say itis a very 
sad state of things to contemplate ; 
disheartening to any man or officer 
who loves his country. Those things 
that are necessarily obliged to be 
fitted by the dockyard, such as lad- 
ders to go from one deck to another, 
are usually of such material that they 
have to be replaced. 

Far be it from me to attach any 
blame to any particular people or 
class, to the Admiralty or dockyards. 
My argument amounts simply to 
this, —that the present naval ar- 
rangements are not suited to the 
times in which we live, and to 
the present state of the world. We 
build steam-basins and steam-ships, 
but we govern and order by some 
very ancient method, which requires 


looking into and remodelling. The 
extraordinary advancement made 


lately by the French navy, and the 
strange want of system and supine- 
ness shewn in our own, may chiefly 
be traced to the following causes. 
The French have a smaller and more 
active list of officers, their admirals 
are in the prime of life, being chosen 
by merit from the list of captains, 
without reference to seniority, care 
only being taken that they have had 
proper experience; these men have 
been constantly and actively em- 
ployed, and thoroughly understand 
their profession and the changes that 
are going on in it. 

_I now turn to the immense Eng- 
lish Navy List. We see very old 
men employed, who have been only 
qualified for the rank by their turn 
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on the list; many of whom have 
not served for many years,—the ne- 
cessary effect of such an immense 
list. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
they can know what changes may 
have taken place, or what is requi- 
site for the service? In the French 
navy admirals are selected from the 
list of captains; but, after once en- 
tering on the admiral’s list, they rise 
through the different grades of ad- 
mirals by seniority. 

Finding myself on the subject of 
promotion leads me to offer some 
remarks on the condition of the 
mates in the English navy. 

Within nine years we have gone 
to the most opposite extremes with 
regard to these officers. I should 
explain, that when a midshipman has 
passed all his examinations qualify- 
ing him for a lieutenant’s commission, 
he is styled a mate, and receives a 
commission as such until he is pro- 
moted to be a lieutenant. Formerly 
mates had frequently to wait ten or 
fifteen years before they obtained 
promotion, which was very injurious 
to them and the service ; now, in the 
opposite extreme, they are promoted 
almost as soon as they have passed 
their examinations: to a youth of 
nineteen is at once given the rank and 
pay of a captain in the army, and he 
is put in a more responsible situation ; 
and, for the same reason, the want 
of some officer between the rank of 
lieutenant and midshipman is now 
very much felt. It would be found 
of great benefit if that disagreeable 
term ‘mate’ was abolished altoge- 
ther, and the term sub-licutenant 
given in place; and on the midship- 
man passing his examination, and 
producing proper certificates, and 
being especially recommended by his 
last captain, that he should receive his 
comumnission as sub-lieutenant, and he 
required to serve two years in that 
rank to qualify him for the lieute- 
nant’s commission. I am sure this 
arrangement would be found to work 
very well, and it would be of service 
to the young officers themselves, by 
making them more acquainted with 
minor duties. A midshipman, after 
going through hisexamination, should 
merely be termed a passed midship- 
man. No one understands now what 
the term mate means, as applied to 
officers of the royal navy. 

The question has so often been 
QQ 
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raised of late, even in the House of 
Commons, as to the propriety of 
mates and assistant-surgeons messing 
in the ward-room, that a few ob- 
servations might be of service. 

That the above-mentioned officers 
are, from their rank and education, 
as much (to say the least) entitled to 
mess in the ward-room as the junior 
officers of marines, there can be no 
doubt, and I wish it could be ar- 
ranged for them to do so; but the 
difficulty to be got over is this,—we 
cannot have twenty or thirty mid- 
shipmen and youngsters just come 
from school left to themselves in 
their mess. Some older hands are 
required to keep them in order, and 
until some other method is found, I 
fear the mates and assistant-surgeons 
must remain where they are. In 
some measure, this comes harder 
upon the assistant-surgeons than upon 
the mates, because the latter only 
remain a short time longer where 
they have been for years; whereas 
the former are suddenly brought into 
the society of boys, not alway s famous 
for their civility to young landsmen. 
But, on the other hand, these boys 
are gentlemen of good family, not 
unfrequently noblemen ; so that, in 
that respect, the assistant-surgeon 
has nothing to complain of. 

I would venture to observe that 
the present restrictions on the men’s 
smoking might be partially relaxed 
with advantage. With them smoking 
is really a very harmless amusement, 
if kept within proper bounds. After 
the evening muster, when the work 
is done, the men should be allowed 
to smoke till the lights are put out. 
The seaman has little indeed to 
break the monotony of his life; it is 
not wise to deprive him of this en- 
joyment. 

In these pages I have attempted 
to explain some of the causes why 
our navy has fallen into the state 
Captain Plunkett describes; I have 
also tried to shew the remedies that 
are required to bring back a proper 
spirit, discipline, and efficiency, with 
a saving in expense. And if I fail 
in doing any good, I shall at least 
feel it will not have been for want of 
effort on my part. I again sum up, 
in few words, the case ‘which I have 
pleaded in detail. 

The total want of arrangement in 
the affairs of the navy, shewn chiefly 
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in the absence of any organised sys- 
tem of manning a fleet, in 1 the method 
of fitting out the ships generally, 
and pulling them and their crews 
to pieces every three years; an im- 
mense navy list, making it impossible 
for officers to gain much experience, 
the admirals being, with some few 
exceptions, very old men; the ne- 
glecting the internal fittings of ships ; 
the perpetual occurrence of deser- 
tion and drunkenness, with a totally 
inefficient police; the not entering 
men for any length of service, or in 
a manner likely to make them at- 
tached to it; the popular cry of 
‘No punishment’ being given into, 
and not inquiring what it is that 
calls for the infliction of it; the ex- 
traordinary extent to which the 
writing mania is carried ; all the ne- 
cessary stores not being provided ; 
the captain being required to put 
himself to uncalled-for expense ; ab- 
surd uniform regulations, which in- 
terfere with discipline, putting offi- 
cers to great expense; mischievous 
orders regarding passengers; the 
present system pursued in the dock- 
yards ;— these, and more that I have 
mentioned, are things that require 
change. 

The subject I now allude to is so 
utterly insignificant and ridiculous, 
that 1 confess I mention it with the 
hope of affording a little amusement 
after troubling you with so many 
dry remarks; but, as a straw shews 
which way the wind blows or tide 
flows, so may it tend, though in an 
absurd way, to illustrate the wisdom 
that directs the minor naval details 
of this great nation. 

The ‘benefit of penny- postage is 
extended to seamen in the navy ; but 
what is the plan hit upon ? In thes 
days of ‘march of intellect’ and 
‘steam,’ it is refreshing to hear of a 
simple and original method of car- 
rying out a project. A pennypiece 
is ordered to be sewn outside each 
letter, and the commanding-officer 
signs his name at the bottom of each 
to certify that the penny is sewn on 
and that the letter is a seaman’s. A 
landsman might imagine I was try- 
ing to impose upon his credulity; 
but 4 you will believe my statement. 
The consequence of this most origi- 
nal idea is, that a bag containing @ 
thousand letters has a thousand 
ounces in dead weight added to it; 
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and on distant stations, where pence 
cannot be procured, writing is put a 
stop to, as no one letter can go with- 
out a penny sewn to it. The sew- 
ing a penny securely to the outside 
of a letter is no easy operation, as 
any one will find who tries. I need 


General Cavaignac and his Father. 


not make any remarks on the fram- 
ing of such a regulation, nor need I 

observe that the purser’s steward 
might have a supply of penny stamps: 
but these, at present, a seaman is not 
allowed to use. 





SRAL CAVAIGNAC AND HIS FATHER. 


(uERE is no country in the world 

where the manufacture of talent 
is so necessary as in France, because 
there is none which flings aside its 
instruments with such facility, or is 
so continually craving for new ones. 
Every popular favourite is twice 
judg ged, and each time meets an un- 
just sentence. He is received, at 


first, with a favour which partakes of 


doting, and is perched on a pedestal 
too rapidly built, only to be cast down 
again, and every good quality denied 
him. The fault of this rests, to a cer- 
tain extent, as well with the choosers 
asthe chosen. The latter, however, 
is perhaps most to blame, because he 
promises, it may be in the sincerity 
of a sanguine heart, arrangements 
which cannot be accomplished ; while 
the former, laying out of view the 
difficulties of his position, forthwith 
denounce him as a deceiver. The 
men who flung down all and erected 
nothing, did not a/l know that a few 
months, such as they provided for 
their country, may suffice to demo- 
ralise a people and ruin its resources. 
The One who followed found the 
wreck of finance and national cha- 
racter advancing to its accomplish- 
ment amid the horrors of civil war 
actually in the capital, and antici- 
pated in the provinces. Whether or 
not General Cavaignac be the fit 
man to govern France in its present 
state, remains to be proved. But 
one thing is certain, that his ungo- 
vernable countrymen, who received 
him a few months ago as a god, are 
already turning towards him looks 
of suspicion which grow continually 
darker. It is not our business to say 
how far the change may be called 
for or justifiable. We have to deal 


only with the fact, and the fact itself 


appears to be established by the bear- 
ing of the man. Why are his recent 
speeches imbued with an affectation 


ot Republicanism which is consider- 
ably beyond nature? His speech of 
the 3d of September, for example, 
seemed made with intent to brave, 
rather than to conciliate, opinion. 
Why else, having ascended the tri- 
bune to affirm that which many 
others believe as well as he, that 
there would be danger to the unborn 
constitution, and to the country, in 
ceasing the éiat de siege, did he add, 
gratuitously, that ‘he had not for- 
gotten he was himself the son of a 
man who sat in the National Con- 
vention, and was proud of having 
such a father 2?’ 

Was it General Cavaignac’s deli- 
berate intention to adopt, by approv- 
ing, all the proceedings of his father? 
Is it possible that he who, after the 
bloody days of June, exclaimed, 
‘Hitherto I have seen conquerors 
and conquered—may God punish me 
if 1 now consent to see a victim!’ 
it possible that the man who could 
thus express himself was yet conver- 
sant with the career of Jean Baptiste 
Cavaignac, advocate at the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, deputy to the 
National Convention in 1792, and 
one of nine members who, on the 
king’s trial, voted for death sans appel 
et sans sursis? We are by no means 
prepared to say that he was not, 
because the human mind is marvel- 
lously open to self-deception ; and 
it is so much the fashion to excuse 
murder, provided the good man put 
to death were born a king, that Ge- 
neral Cavaignac may have reasoned 
himself into a persuasion that his 
father’s cruel votg deserved praise. 
But why, at such a moment, recall 
men’s minds to past atrocities ? Was 
he afraid of an attack from the 
Mountain, and desirous of strength- 
ening himself in other quarters by a 
display of hostility to its sentiments ? 
Surely not. The Mountain can ac- 
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cept, only as an act of conciliation, any 
expression laudatory of the men and 
measures of 1793 and 1794. Or, 
having put an incendiary press under 
wise restraint, was it necessary, in 
order to guard against any mistake 
in regard to his motives, that he 
should celebrate the praise of times 
when freedom ran into licentiousness, 
and the grossest tyranny was exer- 
cised in the name of liberty? We 
really cannot tell; but there are 
rumours afloat which go far beyond 
even this, and seem, at least, to 
attribute to less worthy impulses 
an act of which all right-thinking 
Frenchmen are ashamed. It may 
not be amiss if we notice the more 
prominent of these. 

The two generals who shared with 
General Cavaignac the glory of re- 
storing order in Paris have become, 
it is said, objects of suspicion to the 
provisional head of the Government, 
and to his party. They are both 
regarded as Royalists, or, at all 
events, as reactionists; and to one 
of them, Lamoriciére, the command 
of the army of the Alps was refused, 
because it was feared that he might 
use it otherwise than in the deliver- 
ance of Italy. Indeed so strong is 
this feeling, that, unless we be entirely 
misinformed, the propricty of arrest- 
ing both was seriously debated in the 
cabinet, and the project postponed 


only because it was feared that proof 


sufficient to convict them of treason- 
able purposes could not be got up. 
Again, itis well known that with the 
army Lamoriciére is as popular as 
General Cavaignac is the reverse. Let 
the former find himself fairly at the 
head of the troops, and he will carry 
them whithersoever he pleases, and 
do with them what he likes. Mean- 
while the National Guard is under- 
stood to be at least lukewarm in the 
cause of Republicanism. Suppose a 
revolt to occur among them, could 
Cavaignac employ the soldiers of the 
line to put it down? They would 
not fire a shot at his bidding. But 
this is not all. The Republic is in 
extreme disfavour with the great 
body of the people every where, 
except in Paris and in a few great 
manufacturing towns. The proprie- 
tors and peasantry of rural districts 
have determined not to pay one cen- 
time of the additional tax which the 
National Assembly has voted, and are 
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becoming almost to a man partisans 
of Henry V. No wonder that Ge- 
neral Cavaignac should be forced, 
under such circumstances, to adopt 
measures and give utterance to sen- 
timents which seem to be alike alien 
to his natural temper and to his politi- 
cal position. The avowed enemy of 
Communism, he yet, in his zeal for 
the Republic, attacks the respectable 
classes, whom he threatens as if they 
were conspiring for its overthrow; 
and, parading his father to the 
National Assembly, he falls upon 
measures out of doors which give to 
his words a darker import than we, 
at least, believe that he intends them 
to bear. Think of his plan, founded 
on a beliefin a blind reaction against 
the Republican principle having 
shewn itself, for sending out emissaries 
who should inquire into the tendency 
of men’s opinions, in certain depart- 
ments, and use measures for cor- 
recting them whenever they appeared 
to need correction! Nay, read the 
confidential circular which was ad- 
dressed, not long ago, by the Minister 
of the Interior to the préfets of de- 
partments, and compare it with the 
resolution of the Committee of Public 
Safety in 1793. General Cavaignac’s 
document runs thus :— 

A confidential circular Letter from 

the Minister de U Intérieur. 

M. Senard prescribes to all préfets of 
departments to forward, with the briefest 
possible delay, a list indicating the num- 
ber and opinions of all citizens having 
taken part in the last municipal elections. 
The report to be furnished by the préfets 
will be divided into four categories, as 
thus :— 

Républicains ardens 
Républicains moderés 


Conservateurs 
Légitimistes. 
With the aid of these general tables, it 
will be possible to form an idea (ap- 
proximatively, at least) of the political 
opinions which are shared throughout 
France.—Constitutionnel, September 16, 
1848. 

We place in juxtaposition with 
this the earlier document, and we 
ask our reader to say how the one 
differs from the other :— 

Le Comité de Salut public de la Con- 
vention nationale, aux Sociétés po- 
pulaires de la République une et in- 
divisible. 

Paris, 23d Brumaire, year 2 
(13th November, 1793). 
(Extract.) 
The public functionaries at the head of 
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the Revolutionary Government cannot 
know all the virtuous men, all the en- 
lightened patriots, all the well-informed 
citizens, scattered over the territories of 
the Republic, &c. It is time that merit 
should be recognised, real talent dis- 
cerned, pure and disinterested patriotism 
employed, &c. 

We desire to have a list of the citizens 
fittest to fill public offices of every kind. 
The following is the model of the form 
which may be used in order to arrive at 
this list of useful Republicans, and des- 
tined to justify the hopes of their coun- 
ty :— 

Tableau of the citizens who, in the 
district of , can worthily exercise 
public functions : 

Names, surnames, age, residence ; pro- 
fession before the Revolution, since the 
Revolution ; civic actions; moral cha- 
racter ; physical constitution ; works writ- 
ten by; capable of what services ; 
observations. 

The Committee hopes you will concur 
in its own views by procuring, within the 
most brief delay, the list by name of such 
citizens in your arrondissement as appear 
most capable of usefully serving their 
country. 

Signed by the members of the 

Comité de Salut public, 
BiLLaup, VARENNES, CARNOT, 
R. Lunvet, Barrire, Roses- 
PIERRE, A. PRIEUR. 


Believing, as we do, that the old 
Revolution has none now to admire 
it in all France—that every refer- 
ence to the terrible scenes which 
marked its progress is hateful to 
men’s ears—that Ledru Rollin and 
George Sand have become objects 
of loathing every where except in 
the polluted coteries for which they 
write—that the first attempt to act 
upon the principles which they in- 
culeate will bring up the National 
Guard of the provinces in hostile 
array to Paris,— believing all this, 
we are positively confounded when 
we find a man of General Cavaignac’s 
sagacity speaking and acting as if, 
under any combination of circum- 
stances, he contemplated the main- 
tenance of the existing order of things 
by means ofterrorism. Let him take 
but one step more in so false a direc- 
tion, and he will fall from his place 
of honour as speedily as he attained 
it; and then, whatever the final re- 
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sult may be, France and Europe 
will become witnesses anew to scenes 
which cannot but shake the faith of 
the most trusting in all human pro- 
fessions. But it is time that we turn 
to the proper subject of this article. 

General Cavaignac makes it his 
boast that he is the son of one who 
played no mean part in the events of 
the last century. Let us endeavour 
to trace in brief the public career 
of the man whom the chief of the 
new French Republic holds up to 
the admiration of the world. And 
here, in limine, we put out of sight 
the horrid story of Mademoiselle 
Labarrére. General Cavaignac has 
denied it altogether; and though 
there are those who seem to think 
that the weight of testimony is 
against him, we willingly believe the 
assertions of a son while vindicating 
his father’s memory from so foul a 
stain. But other marks of the 
father’s services to the Republic 
are recorded where they cannot be 
effaced: his speeches in the Conven- 
tion, and his Reports when employed 
by it in drawing up cases, still re- 
main ; and these shall be his judges. 

Jean Baptiste Cavaignac spoke for 
the first time before the National 
Convention, when, being member for 
the department of the Haute Garonne, 
he was instructed to draw up a report 
on the conduct of the inhabitants of 
Verdun, proscribed en masse by the 
Convention on receiving news of its 
surrender. Those who read his own 
words must judge whether, whilst 
deprecating a wholesale murder, he 
is himself either just or merciful.* 

In the sitting of Monday, 11th Feb- 
ruary, 1793, year 2 of the Republic. 
The Report made in the name of the 
Comité de Santé générale et de Surveil- 
lance, on the Surrender of Verdun. 

Cavaignac, Rapporteur. 

(Extract.) 

The King of Prussia took possession 
in the name of the King of France and 
Navarre. The aristocrats of Verdun ex- 
hibited their joy in the most scandalous 
manner. They went out to meet the 
enemy’s troops and see them defile. 
They believed the taking of Verdun and 
Longwy to be infallible forerunners of 
counter-revolution throughout France. 
They received the Prussians with open 


* Extract from the volume of the Moniteur Universel, containing numbers from 
the Ist January, 1793, to the 30th June, 1793, year 2 of the République une et indi- 
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arms. They mounted the white cockade. 
Monsieur Gremoard, an old soldier, ex- 
isting on the charity of the nation, bound 
1 white scarf round his waist: and the 
very night of the surrender, a ball, it is 
said, was given at the Camp du Regret, 
at which several women from Verdun 
were present. = next day they went 
in a body to the Camp of Bar, the Dame 
Bouville at their head, delivered an ad- 
dress to the King of Prussia, and pre- 
sented him with a basket of Jon-bons in 
token of respect. . . . . \ 

Your Committee, citizen colleagues, 
distinguishes as belonging to two classes 
other guilty individuals, whom a detail 
of facts will make known to you. 

Those who, directly or indirectly, con- 
tributed to counter-revolution in Verdun; 
those who, previously to the surrender 
of Verdun, excited the people to form 
seditious meetings ; and those who, after 
it, manifested exultation at the Prussian 
success, by any blameable action. 

The Committee considers, that the 
first-named should be treated as for trea- 
son against the nation ; and the last cited 
before the common courts. 

Among the latter are 
offe re ad 
Prussia. 


the women who 
sugar-plums to the King of 

Up to the present time this 
sex has generally and openly insulted 
the cause of freedom. The capture of 
Longwy was celebrated by a scandalous 
ball. The flames which devoured Lille, 
also illuminated games and dancing. 
Hitherto, women principally have pro- 
voked to emigration ; in concert with the 
priesthood, they encourage a fanatical 
spirit throughout the Republic; they 
summon counter-revolution. Yet, citi- 
zens, it is to their mothers that by nature 
and custom devolves the care of our citi- 
zens’ childhood, of that age when the 
heart should be formed to all civic 
virtues. If you leave the incivism 
of their mothers unpunis shed, they will 
inspire their offspring, and teach them 
by their own example hatred of liberty 
ind love of bondage. The law then must 
cease to spare; severe examples must 
warn women that the eye of the magis- 
trate watches, and that the sword of the 
law will strike, if they should be guilty. 

The National Convention then 
decrees — 


That the result of inquiries instituted 
by the provisional municipal commissa- 
ries, together with the proofs annexed, 
shall be without delay forwarded to all 
competent tribunals, so that the persons 
denounced therein be brought to imme- 
diate trial. Above all, respecting the 
persons who collected before the Hotel 
de la Commune, pressed the authorities 
to capitulate, and the women who went 
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to the Camp of Bar to harangue and 
ofier presents to the King of Prussia. 

The unfortunate women of Ver- 
dun, the subjects of the poet Delille’s 
affecting elegy, butchered in conse- 
quence of this Report, must have 
risen before the mind’s eye of Ca- 
vaignac while he lay on a seem- 
ingly tranquil death-bed. Fourteen 
young girls, whose only crime it was 
that they had danced at a Prussian 
ball, went to the guillotine singing 
psalms with pure, sweet voices, and 
continued their chant even till the 
axe fell; yet not one in the cowardly 
crowd gave an example of resistance, 
which might, perhaps, have been fol- 
lowed. In twelve months more than 
four thousand victims suffered, and 
of these nine hundred were women. 
And General Cavaignac has said he 
was proud of his father ! 

We are not willing to ae more 

stress than is necessary on the king’s 
death without appeal or re ai but 
how are we to accept the declaration 
that this terrible vote produced on 
the mind of him who gave it no other 
bitterness than that which a feeling 

man must experience when laid under 
the cruel necessity of pronouncing for 
a fellow-creature’s death? Concern- 
ing the fate of the remaining Bour- 
bons he seems never to have ex- 
pressed a wish, except that his country 
might soon be rid of all which could 
overshadow her liberty. 

Jean Baptiste Cavaignac was pre- 
sent at the breaking out of the Ven- 
dean war, and shewed a courage and 
energy while attempting to rally the 
Republicans which had nearly cé aused 
his capture. He acted also, at Auch, 
in concert with Dartigoite; and here 
again his own words must describe 
his mission :— 


Extract from the Moniteur.) 

Read in the sitting of the 25th Brumaire, 

year 2 (15th November, 1793, old 

style 

Dartigoite and Cavaignac write, that 
Fanaticism is in its last agonies. In the 
( lep: artments they visit, priests renounce 
their trade ; theci-devant Abbessof Croul- 
land has laid down her abbatical cross, 
and made her profession of faith; the 
people’s choice has been heard, and it 
declared that it recognised no worship 


but that of liberty. 


Continuation of the sitting of the 10th 
Frimaire, year 2 (30th Nove mber, 
1793, old style . 
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The Representative of the People, Ca- 
vaignac, writes from Auch, the 3d 
Frimaire (23d November) ,— 

The extraordinary levy of horses goes 
actively on in the twelfth division, con- 
fided by you to my surveillance. I as- 
semble them at Auch, where they would 
be definitively in dépét did the localities 
allow it. I have mangers built in the 
churches. The Republic will have su- 
perb stables. 

Our colleague, Dartigoite, by his civic 
predications, had electrified all minds, 
carried all hearts along with him. I had 
seconded him with all my might in this 
philosophical apostolate,—all was pre- 
pared, the people ripe. The last day of 
the third decade was fixed for celebrat- 
ing at Auch the festival of Reason, the 
total abolition of Fanaticism. The so- 
lemn day came; the people in crowds 
assembled on a shady boulevard, and 
there, in a fraternal banquet, gave vent 
to the first transports of its joy. After 
this Lacedemonian repast its guests 
made the tour of the town, dragging 
down and treading under foot all the fa- 
natical images they met with. Returned 
to the place consecrated to Liberty, they 
assembled round a pile covered with the 
title-deeds of feudality. There were 
conveyed to them in a cart two figures 
of the Virgin, noted for performing mi- 
racles, the chief crosses and crucifixes of 
the town, and the saints which, till then, 
received the incense of superstition. The 
civic enthusiasm then finding vent, the 
pile was lighted, and the ridiculous idols 
cast upon it, amid the acclamations of a 
countless multitude. The Carmagnole 
lasted all night around this philosophic 
pile, consuming in one conflagration so 
many errors, 

It was shortly after this that a 
brickbat, flung, it is said, at Darti- 
goite, served as a pretext for guillo- 
tining ten persons. 

Sent on a mission of surveillance 
to the department of the Landes, in 
company with Pinet, he acted with a 
degree of ferocity which was hideous 
even for those times. 

14 Germinal, an2 de la République Fran- 
caise (3d April, 1794, old style). 

(Extract from the Moniteur.) 

A secretary read the following ex- 

tracts :— 


Pinet and Cavaignac, Representatives of 


the People to the Army of the West- 

ern Pyrenees, to the National Con- 

vention, dated Mont Adour, ci-devant 

St. Sever, 6 Germinal (26 Mars, 

1794, old style). 

Citizen Colleagues,—We have already 
advised the Comité de Salut public, by our 
letter of the 27th Ventose, of a plan for 
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civil war intended to break out in the 
department of the Landes, and of which, 
by a lucky chance, the written proof 
fell into our hand. Now that we have 
seized the chiefs of the conspiracy, we 
will give you all the details known of 
this infamous plot. For a long time a 
number of evil-intentioned citizens, who 
had failed to bring supplies, joined also 
by some deserters from the Jevée en 
masse, after refusing their arms to 
their country, or abandoning their stand- 
dard like cowards, had taken refuge in 
the woods of the district of St. Sever, 
inhabiting by day these almost inaccessi- 
ble retreats, received at night in aristo- 
cratic houses, where they found their 
food ready. The greater part were armed : 
they robbed, pillaged, and assassinated. 
In the month Vindémiaire, the Na- 
tional Guards of the department of the 
Landes, Gers, and Upper Pyrenees, met 
together in numbers to hunt them out. 
This measure had a certain success ; but 
there still remained many of the brigands, 
and their numbers swelled daily in an 
alarming manner. We addressed the 
most severe orders to the municipalities. 
We ordered the arrest of all the relatives 
of those who, subject to the requisition, 
had either failed to obey or abandoned 
their post. But during this same time, 
the evil-intentioned, the ci-devant nobles, 
the ci-devant seigneurs (sic), the priests, 
and all the Royalists, prepared in secret 
for another Vendée. The conspiracy ex- 
tended all along the frontiers, and enve- 
loped the entire department of the 
Landes. In the first instance it was 
merely manifested partially. A consider- 
able immigration of inhabitants of the 
Basque country first announced its ex- 
istence. We arrested several guilty per- 
sons ; we formed an extraordinary com- 
mission to try them ; and we surrounded 
the district, which, sold to the Spaniard, 
had sent to Caro a deputation, offering 
to surrender to his master. At the same 
time we were informed that Royalism 
was loudly proclaimed at Dax. One of 
us went thither; and, in consequence of 
measures of vigour taken by him, re- 
pressed the audacity of the numerous 
aristocrats of that part of the country. 
We could not, consequently, doubt the 
existence of an important conspiracy ; 
and we were on its traces when, visiting 
the divisions of the army, an officer of 
the fourth battalion of the Landes pre- 
sented us with the following letters. 

The letters, which we do not tran- 
scribe, are signed ‘ Prouéres Dumar- 
tin;’ a few linesaddressed to an ensign 
of grenadiers, in the 4th battalion ‘of 

the Landes, encloses a long epistle 
to Abbé Juncarot, at the emigrant 
camp, on the mountain of the Rune, 
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in Spain. It mentions the hopes of 
the party from the co-operation of 
Spain, and speaks of several persons 
by name, and is thus commented on 
by the Report, of which we copy only 
a portion. It is signed by Pinet and 
Cavaignac, the General’ s father :— 

We assured ourselves of the patriotism 
of the officer who placed these letters in 
our hands, and which, we presume, came 
into his possession in consequence of 
some analogy between his name and that 
of the person to whom they are ad- 
dressed. We issued orders for the arrest 
of the latter. 

As soon as we had read their contents 
we sent forward a company of gendar- 
merie, to secure the four chiefs desig- 
nated, as well as all their families. The 
next morning we left for St. Sever, at 
the head of a squadron of dragoons. 
We had also at St. Sever and Tarras the 
dépot of the 18th Regiment of dragoons, 
eight hundred men, had we needed them; 
and two squadrons of the 12th Regiment 
of hussars could have come up with us in 
the course of a morning. Terror had 
forestalled our arrival. The conspirators 
were taken prisoners. Our first act was 
to command the disarming of the entire 
department of the Landes. The next 
day, we ourselves, along with the whole 
cavalry force, visited the various com- 
munes inhabited by the known leaders of 
the conspiracy. We employed three days 
in this military expedition, and during 
them we secured ne arly eighty ci-devant 
nobles and seigneurs. ‘We shall continue 
our arrests until the last of these irrecon- 
cileable enemies of liberty be secured. 
We believe that the extending the mea- 
sure to the entire Republic would be a 
means of stifling the germ of the civil 
war with which we are unceasingly me- 
naced. The extraordinary commission 
which we created at Bayonne followed 
us closely. A guillotine had been brought 
and set up by it on the Place St. Sever. 
Eight of the leaders have already given 
their heads in expiation. The zeal and 
patriotism of this tribunal, so formidable 
to the guilty, give the assurance, that 
those of all who are implicated will fall 
in succession beneath the sword of the 
nation. 

* * % * 

Several cartridges ready prepared, 
others in part, were found at the house 
of Dumartin, author of the two letters. 

In two communes of this district, and 
just when the rising was imminent, some 
villains cut down the tree of Liberty. 
They have been arrested, as have all the 
municipal officers of the communes. 

The black outrage offered to Liberty 
will thus be avenged. 

* * * * 
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Vendée is 
raise up another. 
along our frontiers, they strive to van- 
quish us in the interior, and by fanaticis- 
ing the people, to urge again one faction 


destroyed—they seek to 


Conquerors ourselves 


of it against another. The throne is over- 
turned; they gather up its ruins, and 
call proscribed royalty from its ashes. 
Fanaticism is expiring ; priests are held 
in horror ; they would restore its altars, 
and sacrifice more human victims. 

All known to be aristocrats are pur- 
sued, arrested, and their property con- 
fiscated ; their accomplices conce val then 
selves to escape the consequences of thi is 
measure, commanded bythe public safety, 
and, above all, to serve more efficaciously 
the system of counter-revolution now so 
long pursued by factions, succeeding and 
crossing one another by turns, affect 
more ardour, more energy, than the real 
supporters of the Revolution, while they 
deprive her of the public confidence by 
usurping it themselves. 

But the projects of these will fail, 
did those of the factions who preceded 
them. Every day sees some one of their 
guilty heads roll on the scaffold; 
the brave citizens, armed for the defence 
of their country, while they charge the 
enemy arriving on them from beyond 
their territory, will form also a second 
line facing our adversaries within, and 
ready at their first movement to come 
down on and exterminate them. 

Have no anxiety, citizen colleagues, 
on the score of this new conspiracy, 
which can have fatal consequences onl; 
for its authors—another failure for aris- 
tocrats ! 

We repeat to you, citizen colleagues, 
it is high time to command the arrest of all 
ci-devant nobles, all ci-devant seigneurs, 
all fanatical priests,—they are the Re- 
public’s natural enemies ; and while 
there remains on the land of Liberty one 
of these, he will plot against her. You 
see them heading every conspiracy ; these 
are the villains who caused the un- 
happy war of La Vendée ; these are they 
who would now revive her disasters here. 
Republicans and Royalist conspirators 
are in presence; to strike and crush these 
last are they to wait for the first blow ? 
Citizen colleagues, we submit to you 
these reflections, dictated by experience 
of our first misfortunes, and by our ig 
sire of seeing Liberty at lei ngth delivered 
from all her foes. 

Salut et Fraternité. 
Cavaicnac et Prnet, ainé. 

In the same number of the Moni- 
teur whence we extract the above, 
we find two condemnations to death 
reported by the revolutionary cri- 
minal tribunal: one of a ci-devant 


monk, aged sixty-four, convicted of 
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having been author or accomplice of 
mancuvres tending to shake the 
fidelity to the nation of various vo- 
lunteers about to join the French 
armies; the other, a ci-devant Che- 
valier of St. Louis, an old officer of 
dragoons in the French service. This 
man, a General and Count in the 
palatinate, proprietor in the district 
of Nogent sur Seine, where he quietly 
farmed his own land at the time of 
his trial, was condemned to die for 
speaking words derogatory to the 
dignity of the National Convention, 
and others tending to the re-estublish- 
ment of Royalty. 

It is as if nothing should be want- 
ing to complete the atrocity of this 
page, the 783d of the Moniteur, of 
the 2d year of the Republic, that 
the lines immediately following the 
above, contain a critique on such a 
piece given at the theatre of Frydeau 
as might have been represented in 
the golden age. Here we have in- 
troduced to us an inexperienced shep- 
herdess, seduced just before the Re- 
volution by a young noble, but whom 
the progress of the Revolution happily 
restores to peace. Her lover had 
found her under the disguise of a 
commissionaire at the corner of a 
street in Chambery, where she black- 
ens his boots, and sings aditty, making 
herself known. He marries her, of 
course, and the whole is told with a 
silly sentimentality, which makes the 

teport and condemnations above it 
still more horrible from the contrast. 

The next extract completes this 
recital. Prouéres Dumartin was an 
obscure individual, and on the 
strength of a few words written by 
him, Pinet and Cavaignac imagine an 
important conspiracy; the best, the 
most irreproachable inhabitants of the 
country, are seized in their harmless 
occupations, dragged to Bayonne, 
and forced on the scaffold. Even the 
Biographie des Contemporains, writ- 
ten to defend Cavaignac, and men like 
Cavaignac, acknowledges that he de- 
served blame here, yielding as he did 
too long to the influence of his furious 
colleague. 

The Representatives of the People at the 
army of the western Pyrenees, and the 
Departments adjacent, to the National 
Convention. 

Bayonne, 28 Germinal, 
2d year of the Republic. 
Citizen Colleagues,—We are just re- 
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turned to Bayonne with the heartfelt 
satisfaction of having completely quelled 
the conspiracy about to break out in the 
department of the Landes. Our letter, 
dated the 6th of this month, gave you 
every detail of the frightful plot hatching 
by villains in order to give birth to a 
second Vendée, and yield our frontier to 
the Spaniard. Since our letter we have 
visited the whole department, and found 
everywhere the happiest effect from our 
presence; everywhere the sight of the 
representatives of the people revives the 
public spirit, gives energy to the friends 
of the Republic; everywhere it annihi- 
lated and crushed aristocracy and royal- 
ism, daring to lift their guilty heads for a 
moment. The severe measures adopted 
by us have saved this unhappy depart- 
ment, and spared to the Republic the 
precious blood of very many patriots. 
The priest and noble were, as you have 
seen, souls and guides of this horrible 
plot ; the guiltiest heads have rolled upon 
the scaffold, the less culpable are in irons ; 
the earth of freedom was here, even more 
than elsewhere, sullied by the presence of 
a refractory clergy ; those men, who brave 
the law and fear the scaffold in order to 
light the flames of civil war, to carry death 
and devastation among us, sullied, we say, . 
several cantons of this department. Seven 
or eight such wretches have answered for 
their infamous intentions with their lives ; 
and we have the satisfaction of announc- 
ing to you that the inhabitants of the 
department, enlightened by the danger 
they have just incurred, hunt them out 
themselves ; deprive in all haste of their 
ornaments the temples of imposture, hy- 
pocrisy, and lies, in order to transform 
them into temples of reason; that the 
church plate is accumulating in all the 
districts,— the single district of Dax 
contributing already to an amount of 
eight hundred marks; and that, to 
conclude, there remains in the entire 
department of the Landes not a single 
priest in the performance of his func- 
tions ; and, better still, they are not re- 
gretted. The extraordinary commission, 
by which we were powerfully seconded, 
has performed severe acts of justice and 
national vengeance; but, citizen col- 
leagues, there are yet great criminals to 
be punished, and chiefly within the walls 
ofthe town of Bayonne. You must have 
noticed in the letter of the villain Du- 
martin that the conspirators, doubtless 
keeping up correspondence with this com- 
mune, appeared sure of its sympathy, and 
seemed merely to desire that Spaniards and 
emigrants should arrive under the walls 
of Bayonne, of which the gates would 
have been opened to them by their ac- 
complices. We will make it our business 
to track these criminal intelligences, and 
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you may rest assured that the blood of 
all the traitors shall flow on the scaffold. 
Speaking of the guilty, we must not for- 
get those whose civic conduct has never 
failed. If in the department of the 
Landes there existed a focus of counter- 
revolution ; if several communes, chiefly 
those of the district of St. Sever, have 
merited the anger, the indignation, the 
hatred of the friends of liberty ; there are 
many worthy your esteem and friendship. 

In the first place, the feeling of the 
country-people is good throughout the 
greater part of the department; they de- 
test priests, fanatics, and nobles ; love 
the Republic; cherish the defenders of 
their country, for which they make, and 
with joy, the greatest sacrifices. The 
towns of J.J. Rousseau (the Saint Esprit, 
old style), and of Mont de Marson, must 
be particularly designated ; the best prin- 
ciples reign there,—love of country, Re- 
publicanism, warm all hearts; and the 
first-namedof these two towns hasso much 
the more merit in its opinions, that it 
forms in a manner one and the same city 
with Bayonne ; where there reigns, and 
will long reign, with the exception of the 
few patriots belonging to popular so- 
cieties, the most inveterate aristocracy, 
the love of kings and Spaniards, the 
hatred of liberty and equality. The town 
of Dax also seems, since our salutary visit 
made there some time since, anxious to 
atone for its delinquencies. Patriotism 
has regained its vigour; the evil-inten- 
tioned are struck dumb and impotent, or 
are fettered ; and the Sans-culottes de- 
velope an energy of which the commune 
did not seem, a short time since, sus- 
ceptible. 

Salut and Fraterniteé. 
CavaiGnac and Prinet the 
elder. 

Séance du 6 Floréal. 


Sioned 
(signed 


Pinet et Cavaignac a la Convention 

nationale. 

Bayonne, le 30 Germinal, ’an 2 de la 
République une et indivisible(19 April, 
1794, old style). 

Citizen Colleagues,—Our last to you 
is of the 28th of this same month, wherein 
we informed you of the happy success of 
our measures taken in the department of 
the Landes to stifle, outwit, and crush a 
plot formed there by our everlasting 
enemies, the priests and nobles. Every 
thing around us, citizen colleagues, takes 
the happiest aspect ; all is being organised, 
difficulties and obstacles are smoothed, 
and we daretoassure you that the machine 
will roll on to the army of the western 
Pyrenees. 

You have been informed of the horrid 
attempt made against our brave and 
worthy friend Dartigoite, at the tribune 
of the popular society of Auch; you 
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know that a guilty hand had almost 
robbed the Republic of one of its worthiest 
champions at the moment when, address- 
ing the people, he thundered against the 
evil-intentioned. Filled with horror and 
indignation, and anxious to avenge the 
national representation thus outraged, we 
issued at once a decree, commanding the 
extraordinary commission to transport 
itself thither instantly. Ten villains have 
laid their heads on the scaffold ; and the 
principal author of Dartigoite’s attempted 
assassination, with his last breath, re- 
peated the infamous name of Louis XVIL.! 
The monsters! they shall perish, every 
one, and the land of liberty shall soon be 
purged of the slaves who long for kings. 
We have discovered in our army a bro- 
ther of that Hébert the impostor who sold 
stoves and impudently blew counter- 
revolution through their pipes. We have 
secured him, and will keep him here till 
your will respecting his person be made 
known to us. 

P.S. As proofs against Hébert’s bro- 
ther may exist at the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, we determine on sending him to 
Paris. 

Salut et Fraternité. 
Pinet and CAVAIGNAC. 
Read at the sitting of the 9th Floréal, 
year 2 (28th of April, 1794). 


In September 1794, after an ab- 
sence of a year, Jean Baptiste Ca- 
vaignac was restored to his legislative 
labours in the National Convention. 
According to the note in Michaud’s 
Biographie Universelle, if Boissy 
d’Anglas defended him when he was 
denounced by the inhabitants of 
Bayonne after the fall of Robespierre, 
it is not to be supposed that he was, 
therefore, necessarily innocent; but 
he had contributed to the overthrow 
of Robespierre, and belonging thus to 
the strongest party at the time, the 
Convention was willing to absolve 
him of many crimes. 

There exists a strange coincidence 
between the functions of Jean Bap- 
tiste Cavaignac and his son the gene- 
ral, during two days of insurrection 
under two French Republics, sepa- 
rated by fifty-five years. On the 
13th of Vindémiaire, year 4, when 
the sections of Paris rose against the 
Convention, Barras, who commanded 
the troops, had Cavaignac for his ad- 
jutant ; while Napoleon Bonaparte, 
at that time général de brigade, was 
entrusted with all military dispo- 
sitions which might become necessary. 
Having borne an active part in the 
repression of the popular movement, 
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Jean Baptiste, like his son in June, 
came to announce to the Assembly 
the success obtained by his comrades 
and himself, and the restoration of 
order. It was aptly remarked in the 
National Assembly a few days since, 
that ‘Our Republics have leaned as 
yet on a musket or a paving-stone.’ 
At least a sure road to military dis- 
tinction under a Republican form of 
government appears to be over the 
bodies of the sovereign people. If 
the 13th Vindémiaire caused Napo- 
leon’s promotion to the rank of ge- 
neral of division, now, in June 1848, 
Generals Lamoriciére and Cavaignac 
have won a fame, the acquisition of 
which would have cost a price far 
heavier had the foe continued to be 
merely the wild Arab. If Louis 
Philippe was monarch of the bar- 
ricades, are not these their marshals ? 

On the 13th Vindémiaire the sec- 
tions of Paris, displeased with the 
article of the new constitution which 
prohibited their naming afresh two- 
thirds of the former members to 
the new corps législatif, rose in arms, 
avowedly to restore the constitution 
of 1793. On the other hand, detach- 
ments of regular troops and artillery 
occupied various quarters of Paris, 
and surrounded the Convention. At 
five o’clock in the afternoon the first 
shot was fired, and the battle lasted 
till night. 

We give a closing extract from 
the Moniteur :— 

Tridi, 13 Vindémiaire, an 4 de la Ré- 
publique une et indivisible (5 Oct. 
1795, old style). 

(Extract from the Moniteur.) 

Suite de la séance permanente du 13 au 

sour. 

A moment after Merlin de Douai as- 
cended the tribune. 

The President. Citizen colleagues, I 
think it right to remind you that, what- 
ever be the report you are about to hear, 
it will be your duty to forbear applause. 

Merlin de Douai commenced speaking, 
but the extreme fatigue of his voice pre- 
vented our hearing his first words. We 
give below all we could gather :— 

Merlin de Douai. 1 come to announce 
to you the success of the defenders of the 
Republic against the rebels. It is not 
Without sorrow that I speak of it, since 
it has cost French blood; but at least 
the friends of their country cannot re- 
proach themselves with commencing the 
battle. The general-in-chief, Barras, 
had received, on the part of your com- 
mittees, the positive order to forbear at- 
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tack ; to hold himself on the defensive ; 
even, as far as possible, to avoid provoca- 
tion. The combat began by a piece of 
infamous treason. Several rebels, one 
bearer of a flag, advanced towards the 
committee for general safety (section of 
police?) ; arrived there, some among them 
laying aside their arms and quitting their 
drapeau, embraced a captain of grena- 
diers of the National Convention, 
shouting, Vive la République! Vive 
la Convention’ At the very same 
moment several shots were fired by the 
rebels who had remained behind these, 
and several of the military were wounded. 
It was thus the attack commenced. The 
general-in-chief has just informed the 
committees that everywhere the rebels 
are repulsed, everywhere the Republic 
triumphs. 
At a quarter after six. 

Some citizens, placed in the tribunes, 
began to applaud Merlin’s report. ‘ Hold 
your tongues !’ exclaimed all the mem- 
bers ; ‘ hold your tongues!’ and silence 
was restored. 

Legendre. 1 see in the tribunes, by the 
side of several unarmed citizens, a defender 
of the country. I invite him to return 
to his post. 

The Soldier. If 1 am here, it is because 
my horse has been taken from me. 

A Citizen. Representatives, the citizens 
you see are devoted to the Republic, but 
they have not arms for her defence. 

N: . Lobserve to these citizens that 
they will find arms. 

Murmurs interrupt him. This ex- 
planation is carried no further, and 
silence being restored, a single report of 
cannon is heard in the distance. 

The President. The National Con- 
vention will hear, no doubt with interest, 
that the assistance the most immediately 
necessary has been carried to the wounded 
by our colleagues themselves. 

The Baron de Staél, the Swedish am- 
bassador, takes his accustomed place at 
this moment. He is armed, wearing a 
sabre, asdotherepresentatives themselves, 
and the greater part of the citizens. An- 
other person accompanies him. At seven 
o’clock the firing has altogether ceased. 
Cavaignac, one of the representatives who 
marched along with the Republicans, en- 
ters at this moment and ascends the 
tribune. 

‘avaignac. Citizens, I think it my 
duty to inform the National Convention 
of the advantage obtained by the soldiers 
defending the Republic in one of the most 
important posts. It is at the corner of 
the Rue de la Convention, ci-devant 
Dauphin, and which, as you are aware, 
faces the Church of St. Roch, that the 
combat commenced by a Royalist aggres- 
sion. The Republican soldiers, attacked 
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there by a considerable mass of the rebels, 
returned the fire steadily, and with energy. 
Supported by two pieces of cannon ad- 
mirably served, we drove back the enemy 
even into the church, where they shut 
themselves in. We had then the greatest 
trouble in repressing the ardour of our 
soldiers, anxious to force them in their 
last refuge ; but as we did not know the 
strength of the force opposed to ours, and 
might have fallen into some ambuscade, 
we arrested the march of our men here. 

Throughout this action, citizens, the 
Republicans have signalised their valour 
once more. General Berruyer had a 
horse killed under him; four other 
general officers, of whom I recognised 
Vachot and the Adjutant-general Mutelé, 
behaved with remarkable gallantry. The 
names of the others will be made known 
to you. At this present moment our 
men are still in pursuit of the rebels, and 
a cannot-shot is now and then fired merely 
to give them chase. Nothing stirs, no- 
thing will stir. 1 answer to you for your 
safety. 

We have no motive for lingering 
over the varied fortunes of Cavaig- 
nac, after this date of the 13th Vin- 
démiaire. He belonged to the Con- 
seil des Cing Cents, but not later than 
1797 ; he filled afterwards an hum- 
ble post at the barrier, and another 


equally so in the administration of 


the lottery. Neglected and forgot- 
ten upon the fall of Barras, he got 
himself, after the peace of Amiens, 
named commissary for commercial 
affairs to Maskate in Arabia, where 
arriving when the war had broken 
out once more with England, her 
influence prevented his reception. 
Employed by Joseph Bonaparte at 
Naples; by his successor Murat; re- 
called by Napoleon in common with 
all French subjects abroad when the 
brothers-in-law quarrelled ; he spent 
his time in obscurity, and sometimes 
in distress. His fortunes seemed to 
rise a little when Napoleon returned 
from Elba, for he was nominated to 
the post of préfet of the Somme: but 
his adherence to Napoleon’s cause 
being proved, it is said, by more than 
words, he was unable to profit by it. 
Louis X VIIL.’s return prevented his 
taking possession of his préfecture. 
The law which exiled the Regicides 
obliged him to quit France in 1816, 
and he retired to Brussels, where he 
died in 1829. His son, Godefroy 
Cavaignac, when accused of joining 
in the conspiracy of 1831, in the 
course of his defence spoke of his 
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father’s banishment as a harsh mea- 
sure; but he did not express himself 
proud of being the banished man’s 
son. We would not be thought 
to cavil at the head of the executive 
without just cause; we are not of 
the temper nor belong to the 
country which finds theme for oppo- 
sition in the one salutary word, ‘ au- 
thority ;’ but we see reason for alarm 
should the chief of the Government 
temporise with men more dangerous 
as friends than as adversaries. We, 
in common with all persons to whom 
the three words Law, Order, Honesty, 
sound to the full as well as Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, hailed his com- 
ing in June. It startles us to hear 
even a whisper that the project, too 
unpopular for performance, of send- 
ing representatives into the depart- 
ments as spies on the words and 
thoughts of their inhabitants, was 
entertained in order to satisfy him, 
above all things, of his own chance of 
being elected President of the Re- 
public. He distrusts, it is said, the 
feeling of the south, and reposes no 
steady confidence in any one. Had 
he not taken, a few days since, a step 
in the way of law and order, by the 
appointment of Dufaure, and other 
moderate men, to seats in the Ca- 
binct, we would not have given much 
for either his own chance of safety 
or for that of the Republic. 

General Cavaignac’s career, with a 
good deal to admire and approve in 
it, has yet been full of inconsistencies. 
His conduct in regard to M. Ledru 
Rollin, Louis Blanc, and Caussidiére, 
is not to be accounted for. His recep- 
tion of the first as a guest at his own 
table, after all that had occurred at 
the Home Department and in the 
provinces, excited as much painful 
surprise among the best of his own 
friends as congratulating the accused 
on a defence which did not exculpate 
him. In like manner, his policy was 
false and pusillanimous, which, after 
the arrest of the two last had been 
determined upon, suffered them to 
profit by the pretended ignorance of 
the sharpest police-agents in Eurepe, 
although the delinquency of both was 
fully proved. They departed, the 
latter with menace on his lips such as 
suited well the coarse, untaught 
conspirator, who convoked market- 
porters to be his body-guard. Let 
General Cavaignac remember that 
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the support of the Mountain can be 
secured only by the ascendancy of 
principles which he has himself de- 
nounced, and the triumph of the 
very faction which he crushed be- 
hind the barricades. Hence the ex- 
treme peril in France; for while 
moderate men repose on the sense 
of their numbers—of little import- 
ance while they remain passive— 
the clubs of Paris, and Rouen, and 
Lyons, outdo their former violence ; 
and the Socialists, voting as one man, 
elect their leader, Raspail, to the 
National Assembly, while he is yet 
prisoner at Vincennes on the charge 
of having aided to do it violence. Nor 
will it do to be led away from a con- 
templation of these things by the 
boasts of designing or deceived men 
in regard to the revival of trade. 
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There is no revival of trade, except 
in the case of articles which the people 
cannotexist without; whiletheamount 
of misery is everywhere on the in- 
crease. Six millions of francs have 
been voted for relief in the last three 
months, and the necessitous of the 
department of the Seine alone amount 
to two hundred and sixty-nine thou- 
sandsouls. Men talk ofthe vatsseau de 
l’état, and the wisest mode of man- 
ning her; we wish her an experienced 
commander, and a pilot who knows 
the shoals: for, at the present mo- 
ment, having thrown charts and com- 
pass overboard as things out of date 
and beneath their sagacity, all the 
crew are helping to steer, while they 
quarrel as to which shall be captain, 
and the wreckers on the shore rub 
their hands and value the cargo. 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE.* 





[[4ERE are no events in our history 
[ which have been so thoroughly 
sifted as the Great Rebellion and the 
Commonwealth ; yet there are none 
upon which so much remains to be 
said, or which offer such tempting 
materials for popular discussion. It 
is not, indeed, likely that any new 
facts of much importance can now 
be added to the extensive stores of 
information we already possess; but 
we may still look for the dis- 
covery of slight circumstances which 
might have indirectly influenced 
trains of action, for the develope- 
ment of secret motives which may 
throw an unexpected light upon 
obscure places, for more faithful re- 
ports of particular scenes, and for 
the opinions, hitherto undisclosed, 
of prominent actors in them. Such 
were the revelations we anticipated 
when we opened The Fairfax Cor- 
respondence, and we are not dis- 
appointed in the result. ‘The grave 
substance of History will benefit 
little by the contents of these vo- 
lumes, but the historian will find 
them crowded with illustrative de- 
tails and suggestive reflections, which 
he will do well to consult. Publi- 
cations of this description are chiefly 


valuable as supplying marginal notes 
to the formal narrative of public 
affairs ; or, in other words, for spread- 
ing over the literal outlines of history 
the colours of real life. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, who com- 
manded the army of the Parliament, 
was one of the foremost men of his 
time. His position yielded him the 
best opportunities of acquiring an 
accurate knowledge of the progress 
of affairs throughout the term of the 
Civil War, and his infiuence collected 
around him all the elements of power, 
which enabled him to make the most 
of his position. But that part of the 
Correspondence which relates to his 
movements is yet to come, the pre- 
sent volumes being almost exclu- 
sively absorbed by the struggle be- 
tween the King and the Parliament, 
terminating with the outbreak of 
hostilities. If the future volumes 
are intended to bear a reasonable 
proportion to those now before us, 
they ought to be extended at least 
to tour, instead of being confined to 
two, as announced in the preliminary 
Memoir. ‘The exciting interest of 
Fairfax’s career begins where this 
first portion ends. 

The Fairfaxes were so intimately 
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mixed up with the politics of the 
day, that, long before the Par- 
liamentary general came upon the 
stage, they played important parts in 
the turbulent drama of public life. 
So far back as the Conquest they 
held possessions in the north, and 
their lineistraced downwards through 
a succession of knights, soldiers, 
sheriffs, and judges, who bear un- 
impeachable testimony to the talents 
and influence of the family. The 
introductory Memoir, in which an 
ample account is rendered of the 
whole stock of the Fairfaxes, en- 
riched with numerous private MSS., 
is the freshest and most interesting 
section of the present division of the 
work. 

The first of the Fairfaxes who ap- 
pears to have extended his ambition 
beyond the limits of his county was 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton in 
Yorkshire, who flourished in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 
This gentleman executed with credit 
some diplomatic missions for Queen 
Elizabeth in Scotland, and was 
knighted before Rouen for the 
courage he displayed under Lord 
Essex, who was sent into Normandy 
to the assistance of Henry IV. He 
seems to have borne the cares of a 
large family with a certain sort of 
pious prudence, which enabled him to 
put them outtolerably advantageously 
in the world, while, still pursuing 
his own course steadily and with an 
unswerving attention to his own ad- 
vancement, he finally achieved a 
peerage. That his services to the 
State may have entitled him to this 
distinction is probable enough ; but it 
is to be hoped, nevertheless, that peer- 
ages havenotoften beensoughtand ob- 
tained through similar means. There 
is no disguise attempted to be thrown 
over the transaction. The barony 
of Cameron, in Scotland, was sold to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax for the sum of 
1500/.; and Sir Thomas paid down 
his money and bought his title just 
as any gentleman of the present day 
might buy the right of shooting over 
amanor. With his usual forethought, 
too, he drove as hard a bargain as 
he could; and had he been born and 
bred north of the Tweed, instead of 
being only about to be naturalised 
there, he could not have displayed 
more caution. He stipulated that the 
1500/. should cover all expenses, and 
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that he should not be called upon to 
pay fees or charges of any kind; an 
agreement which the negotiators on 
the other side afterwards attempted 
to break through, to the infinite dis- 
gust of his lordship, who was inca- 
pable of a meanness of that kind. 
Of the ten sons of Lord Fairfax, 
three of whom died young and three 
were killed abroad, Charles deserves 
the largest consideration at our 
hands. It was this gentleman, a 
lawyer by profession and an anti- 
quary by taste, who laid the founda- 
tions of that vast collection of family 
papers to which we are indebted for 
the present publication. He addressed 
himself with extraordinary zeal to 
the history of his family, compiled 
accurate genealogies of the main 
stock and the collateral branches, 
and of all the families connected with 
them by intermarriage, gathering the 
whole, with numerous documents and 
miscellaneous memoranda, into a 
MS. volume, which he called Analecta 
Fairfaxiana. The labour bestowed 
upon this volume, we are informed 
by the editor of the Memoir, was al- 
most incredible. It contains numer- 
ous heraldic antiquities, epitaphs, and 
minute biographical particulars, two 
exact pedigrees of the family, the one 
in Latin and the other in English, 
shields and quarterings drawn in ink, 
portraits, medals, and seals. Of the 
many curious relics preserved in the 
Analecta, the following is cited as a 
specimen. It bears the date of the 
isth of October, 1647, and refers to 
the birth of a child amongst a cluster 
of the Fairfaxes residing at Bradford, 
no less than three generations of 
them, with their wives and children, 
living under the same roof. The 
authorship of these delectable lines 
is attributed to the rector of the 
parish :— 
Fairfax the fourth is born, a gallant boy ; 
Father’s, grandfather’s, great 
father’s great joy ; 
Under one roof these dwelt with thei 
three wives, 

And at one table ate what Heaven gives. 

Our times a sweeter harmony have not 
known 

Than these six persons, yet their hearts 
but one; 

And of these six is none hath hitherto 

Known marriage twice,—so none designs 
todo: | 

Mate is to mate, what dearest dove to 
dove, 
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Even grandsire’s wrinkles are top full of 
love. 

In these three pairs Bradford may justly 
glory. 

What other place can parallel this story ? 


There are other specimens of verses, 
written on occasions of condolence 
and congratulation, scattered through 
the Analecta but, with the excep- 
tion of this piece of dainty quaint- 
ness, none of them are worth extract- 
ing. 

Mr. Charles Fairfax was tempted 
in the Civil War to abandon his pro- 
fession, from which he was deriving 
a handsome income, for the commis- 
sion of a colonel of foot ; a command 
which he discharged so creditably as 
to acquire the friendship of Monk, 
to whom he stood firm in Scotland 
when the rest of the army wavered. 
His services were not forgotten. In 
1659 he was made governor of Hull, 
and Charles II. settled a pension upon 
him and his heirs of 100/. a-year out 
of the dues of that port. His father 
placed more reliance upon this gen- 
tleman, apparently with good reason, 
than upon the rest of his children ; 
and one of the papers preserved in 
the Analecta affords to the fact re- 
markable proof. ‘This curious docu- 
ment contains notes of a conversation 
which took place between the father 
and son a short time before his lord- 
ship’s death, in which the far-seeing 
lord distinetly predicted the downfal of 
the house, from his sagacious insight 
into the pride and wilfulness of his 
grandson’s temper. His grandson 
was Sir Thomas Fairfax, at that 
time only about twenty-nine years 
of age. The elements of circum- 
stance and character by which the 
impetuous youth was surrounded, 
no doubt greatly assisted his lords ship 
in arriving at this prediction, which, 
like most prophecies of the kind, 
ceases to be very marvellous when 
we come to look closely into the 
existing facts upon which it was 
founded. Ferdinando, the father of 
Sir Thomas, and heir to the barony, 
was a man of limited capacity, timid 
in great affairs, and great in small 
details. He was ‘admirably calculated 
to discharge the duties of a country 
justice, but as unfit for the respon- 
sible functions to which he was called 
when the Parliament appointed him 
general of their forces in the north, 
as an ordinary clerk in the War 
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Office would be to undertake the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. His son’s 
genius outstripped him from the be- 
ginning, and that irresistible ascend- 
ancy was publicly confirmed at asub- 
sequent period, whentheson was raised 
over the head of his father, and all the 
other country gentlemen and generals, 
to the highest post of authority and 
power which could have been vested 
in an individual,—that of Generalis- 
simo of the whole army of the Par- 
liament. It required no remarkable 
discrimination to discern in young 
Fairfax this natural superiority ; and 
Lord Fairfax knew too much of 
mankind not to be aware of the risks 
of flattered pride and pampered am- 
bition to which a son is exposed who 
feels at every step that he is gaining, 
and capable of asserting, a supre- 
macy over his father. Nor was this 
all. Sir Thomas had married the 
daughter of Lord Vere, a zealot on 
the Presbyterian side, and had al- 
ready shewn strong symptoms of 
having caught the infection of that 
fiery enthusiasm which inspired the 
proceedings of the Roundheads. In 
addition to this, his temperament, dull 
enough in the common routine of 
life, was excitable in the last degree 
when he was called into action,—a 
contingency which might have been 
expected from day to day at the 
time (1640) when this prophecy was 
pronounced. The Fairfaxes were 
already pledged to the cause of the 
Parliament, and it was easy to fore- 
see that young Fairfax could not be 
mixed up with the issue without dis- 
tinguishing himself, for good or evil, 
by the rashness and boldness of his 
nature. Lord Fairfax saw all this 
clearly before him, and the vaticina- 
tion he ventured to confide to his 
son Charles, strangely as it was ful- 
filled in the end, may be regarded as 
nothing more than a deduction which 
any man of shrewd observation might 
have drawn from a careful review of 
these circumstances. The conversation 
is thus recorded in the handwriting 
of Mr. Charles Fairfax :— 

Memorandum by Charles Fairfax of 

Menston. 

Having made some few entries of the 
most remarkable of the family that have 
come to my view or certain knowledge, I 
am now, for a sad epilogue, enforced to 
insert the passages of a discourse betwixt 
my dear father, Thomas, first earl of 
Fairfax, and myself, which I dare not 
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omit, by reason of a solemn engagement 
imposed upon me by him, with a quad- 
ruple charge, as ’tis hereafter specified, 
not many months before his death, the 
substance whereof, with some of the cir- 
cumstances, was to this effect :— 

He, walking in his great parlour at 
Denton, I only then present, did seem 
much perplexed and troubled in his 
mind; but after a few turns broke out 
into the se, or the like expressions :— 

‘Charles, I am thinking what will be- 
come of my family when I am gone. I 
have added a little to the heir-male of 
my house, and shall leave a competent 
estate to support it. Ferdinando will 
keep it, and leave it to his son; but 
such is Tom’s* pride, led much by his 
wife, that he, not contented to live in 
our rank, will destroy his house.’ 

I then offered something in the vindi- 
cation of both, and told him what was 
not only my own thought, but the gene- 
ral hopes of all who knew them; yet, 
notwithstanding, he solemnly charged me 
to make known what he had told me, 
when I saw a probability it might so fall 
out. 

I then alleged my unfitness to be the 
publisher, and that it might be done by 
a person better qualified, and one not so 
near in relation to him. He added (to 


that solemn injunction and command of 


a father) a charge upon his blessing 
(which I received with a sad heart and 
tears), that I would do it. 

He then, it seems, doubting my per 
formance, superadded, as his last an 
great charge, that I should not fail, as I 

f 
f 


should answer him at the dreadful day of 


judgment, when I must give an account. 
This he twice repeated. Then, 
some years, when I was informed that the 
now Lord Thomas had cut off the entail 
(made by his father and grandfather, 2/¢. 
mens. 13 Carolus) for the settlement of the 
estate upon the heir-male, charging the 
land for «a complete provision for a 
daughter or daughters; he, the ow 
Lord Fairfax, being then at Denton, in 
the very same room where I received my 
charge, I faithfully acquainted him with 
the passages as above said. He gave me 
my liberty, without imperti- 
nency or any appearance of distaste, 
and made me (then) more than verbal 
expression of a kind acceptance. 

Now, in testimony that this (in sub- 
stance) the very truth, I being on the 
very brink of eternity,+ and ready to em- 
brace and shake hands with de: ath, do, in 
this instance, for and in discharge, 

First, Of my solemn engagement to a 
father ; 

Second, Upon his blessing ; and, 


after 


words of 


* Thomas, the Parliamentary General. 
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Third, As I shall answer him at the 
great day of judgment ; 

Attest in the presence of 
God that I do not prevaricate, which 
may be the better believed, because it 
can have no other reflections upon me 
than to my disadvantage, there being 
scarce a possibility (not a least probabi- 
lity) that either land or title should ever 
descend or fall so low, my brother Henry 
having children, and divers grandchild- 
ren, who may be inheritable, at least, to 
the title. Indeed, it may deprive me of 
the assistance and countenance of our 
chiefest support, whom it may exaspe- 
rate. 

This very argument I urged to my 
father, but it had no prevalency to pro- 
cure my discharge. 

Obedience, in truth, is better than sa- 
crifice, not as the world thinks, of my 
credit and esteem of my honourable chief, 
whom I know I hereby sacrifice, but of 
the best oblation I am able to tender. A 
very Pagan would say, Fiat Justitia, 
mundus, and | have learned to go 
upon better principles. 


Almighty 


ruat 


And yet I have not wanted suggestions 
but dare not hearken 
to any discussion to the neglect of this 
duty. Ita testor, 

CHares FArrRFAx. 


} 
of discouragements, 


It has been my 


. J 
this charge 


great care to manage 
incumbent upon me) with 
the least offence; and to those that ob- 
ject the discharge thereof will ¢ xpose me 
to a snare inevitably to be avoided, my 
answer is this:—‘ That the only wise 
God, to me universally good, that brought 
it upon knows a way (unknown to 
me) how it may be eschewed, and to 
Him I submit.’ 


The prediction was fulfilled to the 
Tom did destroy his house, 
as far as it was in his power to de- 
stroy it; and the destruction which 
was left unfinished by him was 
completed by others. The narra- 
tive of the ruin of this house of 
Fairfax would supply Mr. Craik with 
capital materials for a new chapter in 
his Romance of the Peerage; but we 
are afraid the subject is exhausted in 
the Memoir before us. In tracing 
the fall of the Fairfax family, it wili 
be necessary to go into some details. 

At the ‘close of the Civil War, 
after a short career of rapid successes, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax suddenly drop- 
ped into oblivion. The moment the 
king was secured and brought to 
trial, the energy of the Parliamentary 


lot . 
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T He died in 1673. 
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general deserted him. He no longer 
astonished the public by the decision 
ofhis character. He who had carried 
dismay into the principal towns of 
the kingdom, whose movements had 
been distinguished by a velocity 
that took even his followers by 
surprise, appearing to-day at Sher- 
borne, to-morrow at Bristol, starting 
up in one part of the kingdom while 
he was yet supposed to be in another, 
and sweeping cities, garrisons, and 
castles before him in his erratic 
course, all at once sank into ob- 
seurity. His conduct upon the oc- 
casion of the king’s trial is utterly 
irreconcileable with that quality of 
firmness which is ascribed to him in 
his military capacity ; nor is it at all 
satisfactorily explained by a shallow 
speculation upon his unfitness for the 
business of statesmanship. Such a 
nian, crowned with domestic victo- 
ries, and standing upon a_height 
from which he could survey the 
whole action of the State, and, while 
the army was yet under his control, 
command its resources, must, at least, 
be considered competent to judge 
between right and wrong upon a 
question which admitted of no so- 
phistication ; nor can he be allowed 
to escape the responsibility of con- 
sequences which he possessed the 
xndoubted power to avert. In the 
account which he left behind him of 
his own share in these transactions he 
declares that he regarded the pro- 
ceedings against the king with ab- 
horrence ; “and numerous. evidences 
are adduced in confirmation of that 
statement, not the least remarkable 
of which are, that he abstained from 
ell personal participation in them, 
and that his wife, who sat in the gal- 
lery, cried out, when his name was 
called over, that he had too much 
wit to be present, denouncing Oliver 
Cromwell in the same breath as a 
traitor. Yet, notwithstanding these 
declaimers, and the remorse “which 
1s said to have haunted him ever 
after, he continued in the command 
of the army the whole time, and 
allowed his name to be placed, and 
° remain, at the head of the High 
Court of Commission; thus suffer- 
ing himself tacitly to be made the 
instrument of others, and lending the 
influence of his authority and reputa- 
tion to an act of which he solemnly 
assures us that his conscience and his 
VOL, XXXVIMU. NO. CCXXVII. 
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judgment disapproved. It does not 
appear that throughout the trial he 
took any step whatever to evince the 
abhorrence he declares he felt ; and, 
to all intents and purposes, every 
motion of the guards about the pas- 
sages of Westminster, up to the last 
scene of the tragedy at Whitehall, 
took place as ostensibly with his 
sanction as if he had himself issued 
the direct orders under which they 
acted. The way in which he excuses 
himself is remarkable as a specimen 
of transparent prevarication. After 
telling us that he was importuned to 
continue his command, and that he 
might ‘so long as he acted their de- 
signs, have attained any height of 
power he pleased, he goes on to say, 
‘yet, by the mercies “and goodness 
of God, I did, so long as I continued 
in the army, oppose all those ways 
in their councils, and when [ could 
do no more, I then declined their 
action.’ But did he decline his com- 
mand? did he withdraw himself 
from the ‘action’? No,—he allowed 
the ‘action’ to go on, with his name 
ostentatiously paraded at the head of 
it, and he kept his command until it 
was taken from him; for he adds, ‘I 
did not resign my commission which 
I had from the Parliament till the 
remaining part of it took it from 
me.’ 

A clear comprehension of the 
infirmity (to speak mildly) of his 
conduct throughout this great crisis 
is necessary to a just appreciation of 
what followed. When he was de- 
prived of his command of the army 
(we accept his own authority for the 
fact that he did not voluntarily 
resign), he went into retirement, 
shutting himself up on his estate of 
Nun- Appleton. T’rom this time forth 
Cromwell! treated him with marked 
contempt, omitting no opportunity, 
to use the language of the Memoir, 
‘of heaping a sort of civil obloquy 
upon him.” He gave him, says the 
same writer, ‘a place in some of the 
trivial commissions in the country, 
and left him there; the very notice 
he took of him was designed to pub- 
lish to the world how little account 
he placed upon his talents or his 
services.’ If to this it had been 
added, that Cromwell also designed 
to shew how little account he placed 
in his fortitude or his integrity, the 
statement would have been more 
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complete. Whatever opinion may 
be otherwise entertained of Crom- 
well, it is admitted on all hands that 
he was a consummate judge of cha- 
racter, and that no man knew better 
how to make use of the people about 
him, and to distinguish those in whom 
confidence might be placed with 
safety from those who were likely to 
racillate and betray their trust. It was 
in the exercise of this acute discern- 
ment that he thus dealt with his old 
brother-in-arms. He knew Fairfax 
thoroughly. He was well acquainted 
with the weak and dangerous points 
of his temper—that fiery haste in 
battle, which gave way in the council 
chamber to morbid irresolution and 
a perplexing contradiction between 
moral convictions and substantive 
action. He saw that he was a man 
not to be trusted at such a time, and 
he crushed him. To what extent 
Fairfax may have been moved by 
this treatment to engage in the Re- 
storation need not be discussed here ; 
but upon a candid review of all the cir- 
cumstances which may be supposed to 
have influenced him, it isreasonable to 
ascribe some portion of the actuating 
motive to personal resentment. ‘That 
hot ‘ pride,’ out of which his grand- 
father predicted the destruction of 
his house, was deeply 
the indignities he 
Commonwealth, 
occasion of 


Wwol inded by 
sufiered under the 
especially upon the 


hter’s 


his daug marriage 
with the Duke of Buckingham, which 
gave great offence at court ; and it is 


recorded of him that he declared to 
one of his friends, that ‘he had laid 
it up, and would remember it when 
there was The 
came when General Monk, crossing 
the Scottish border, marched into 
England. 

Acting under the influence of thes 
irritations, and governed also by 
other considerations arising out of 
the marriage of his daughter, Fairfax 
resolved to adopt that measure in 
reference to the settlement of his 
property which is referred to in the 
memorandum of his uncle Charles. 
His daughter’s marriage raised her to 
the first rank in the kingdom; but 
this rank was of no avail to her at 
the court of the Protector. Fairfax 
looked beyond the present moment ; 
he believed that the union of his 
daughter with the Duke of Bucking- 
ham would ensure him an amnesty 


occasion.’ occasion 
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at the hands of the prince; and he 
determined, by cutting off the entail 
of his estates, to throw the whole 
weight of his fortune into the scale on 
that side. It appears that he did not 
effect this object, so far as the Denton 
property was concerned; but Nun- 
Appleton passed, directly upon his 
decease, into the possession of |! 
daughter. This was the first ste} 
wards the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

The Duchess of Buckingham wa 
the only , left by L ord Fairfax. 
The sequel of her history is thus 
succinctly ae. 

The wretchedness of her 
the proflig ate career of her 
the court of Charles I. 
bitter and hard of 
to which | 
verish l 
cle d overw 


life, dui ng 
husband 
was hardly 1 
endurance than t 
» consigned her 
estate at his death. H 
helmed with debts, and tl 
n to the | 


is ulti 
In a let 


ord Fairfax, s 
hasta - 
ties I have met 1 


misery 


imy 


ately dris 
to sustain herself. 
fifth L 
‘T need n 

of the great difiicul 
by the violent prox ings at | ‘ 
Lord Duke’s creditors, 


at last 


extremity 
to her cousin, the 


opeserves, 


with whom I 
to come to an a 
estate at 
trust for their benefit, uy 


ideration of five-an 


id to pass away my 
leton in 


d-twenty hund 


3 permission to insp 
s i 
i his lords 
which sh again refers in 
vhere, speaking of her pecu: 


ssments, she s 





are very ensome and very 
to me; and ’twas that made me so 
nestly 


+ 


entreat your 
to suffer these deeds to be pr vee 
that I might be the reby ¢ ised 

creditor 
ved by fines and 


“lel ’ . 
lordship iriena 
i 


clamours’ of my 
was literal 
veriles, Tl 
from these 
fulfilled the prophecy of the 
Fairfax) on the 20th of 
when she died, in the 

age, near St 


ly absor! 
| 


it I oor duchess 


was 1 
(which so sign 
first L 
October, 17 
66th year ot 
, Westminster 
In order to the conaplete fulfilm« 
of the prophecy, there yet remaine: 
to be alienated from the family the 
paternal lands of Denton, which had 
descended to the Reverend Henry} 
Fairfax, and which were transmitted 
by him to his son, the fifth lord 
This nobleman married the daughter 
of Lord Culpepper, by whom he ob- 
tained Leeds Castle in Kent, i 
property of considerable extent and 


afilictions 


. James’s 


and 
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value in America. Up to this time, 
the Fairfaxes still held their ancient 
possessions in the north, and the 
library at Denton still contained the 
family papers. But upon the death 
of the fifth lord the guardians of 
the heir, who was in his minority, 
insisted upon cutting off the entail of 
Denton and the Yorkshire estates, for 
the purpose of redeeming the heavily 
encumbered property of the late 
Lord Culpepper. ‘This measure was 
finally accomplished to the infinite 
mortification of the then Lord Fair- 
fax, who, feeling that his status in 
England was compromised by the 
sale of the ancestral domains, emi- 
grated to America, where he died. 
Even Leeds Castle was afterwards 
willed away to another family, so that 
not a single vestige of the Fairfaxes 
of Denton is left above the surface 
in this country. ‘The title, however, 
is extant in one of the slave states of 
America, where, according to our 
peerage-books, there resides a gentle- 
man, the niath in descent, who still 
pres erves the style of Lord Fairfax 
— Seat. Woor Iburne, Mar ‘yland ! 

The utmost ingenuity of a novel- 
ist, who had himself created an 
imaginary line of nobility only to 
destroy it in the end, could not have 
more effectually conducted his story 
to a disastrous close than Fate has 
thus realised in the fortunes of the 
house of Fairfax. 

To the transfer of the family re- 
sidence from Denton to Leeds Castle, 
in Kent, we are indebted for the cir- 
cumstances in which originated the 
discovery of that vast mass of MSS. 
called the Fairfax Correspondence. 

late Mr. Martin, proprietor of 
Castle, contemplating some 
alterations in the spring of 1822, set 
aside a quantity of lumber for sale,— 
amongst other articles, an old oak 
chest, apparently filled with Dutch 
tiles. This chest was bought for a 
few shillings by a shoemaker, who, 
upon turning out its contents, dis- 
covered the papers carefully ar ranged 
beneath a covering of tiles. Being 
ignorant of their value, he consigned 
them to his cellar for domestic pur- 
poses, from whence they were finally 
rescued by Mr. Hughes of Maid- 
stone, whose executors, we believe, sold 
them for a large sum to Mr. Bentley. 

The collection i is rich in illustrious 
autographs, embracing letters and 
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documents in the hand-writing of 
nearly all the distinguished people of 
the Stuart dynasty and the Common- 
wealth. Some of these letters relate 
to family and local business, but the 
bulk of them have a direct reference 
to the contest between the Parlia- 
ment and the King, and the trans- 
actions of the Civil War. Almost 
every topic of interest connected with 
public affairs is alluded to in the 
course of these papers. Th ey rev eal 
very accurately the state of opinion 
pe parties at both sides upon 

the great questions that arose from 
time to time, and shew us the fears 
and misgivings which occasionally 
secret councils of the 
or at moments when the 
boldest front was put upon the out- 
ward action of the legislature. Fer- 
dinando Fairfax, the father of the 
general, is the principal retailer of 
this sort of political gossip. He en- 
tered parliament at an eariy 
and, from position and predilection, 
was at once drawn into the ranks of 
the oo party; but, being na- 
turally a careful or timid man, he 
appears to have had serious doubts 
as to the prudence of the stern course 
adopted by his leaders. All these 
doubts come out in his private letters 


to his father. At the beginning oi 


+4 } } 
agitated the 





the struggle, he was evidently 
patching up the breach wi 


king, and for yielding something t 
the royal de: ather than stand 
ing out for terms at the risk of the 
peace of the kingdom. The contro- 
versy resolved itself into this shape : 
the Commons were ready to grant 
supplies on conertnen of redress of 
grievances, and the King was willing 
to grant redress of grievances on 
condition of receiving the supplies. 
Neither party would relinguish its 
own conditions, or accede to the con- 
ditions of the other. ‘Give me sup- 
plies, was the demand of the King, 
‘and I will afterwards look into your 
grievances.” ‘ Give us redress,’ was 
the reply of the Commons, ‘ and we 
will afterwards look to your supplies.’ 
Ferdinando fluctuated between both, 
not as a matter of principle, for his 
sympathies were with the Parliament, 
but as a matter of expediency. He 
puts the case thus, in one of his let- 
ters: ‘If we give nothing, we must 
expect to be “dissolved, and live in 
apparent danger from abroad ; if we 
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give little, we must expect little from 
his majesty in ease of our requests, 
and not be secure from our enemies.’ 
His mind was evidently running on 
a compromise, and his apprehensions 
increased as his party became more 
fixed in their resolution. ‘ We have 
sat now four months,’ he says in a 
subsequent letter, ‘and the Parlia- 
ment seemed to end with the first of 
them. Then we had some good bills 
ready, and were resolved to give sub- 
sidies; now we know not where we 
are.” This gentleman may be ad- 
mitted as a trustworthy represent- 
ative of the mob of members who 
swelled the votes of the Commons 
against the King, while they secretly 
wavered in their views of the policy 
they supported, until the tide of 
events ultimately carried them away 
beyond the possibility of redemption. 

The work before us unveils many 
instructive particulars of this kind ; 
and as nearly the whole correspond- 
ence was strictly confidential, its dis- 
closures are exempt from the suspi- 
cion which might attach to writings 
expressly designed for publication. 
Amongst the numerous letters it con- 
tains are some from the hand of 
Strafford, which are deeply interest- 
ing as evincing the kindness of heart 
and the fine sense of honour he dis- 
played in his domestic relations. 

To the ensuing volumes we look 
for a full exposition of the proceed- 
ings of Sir Thomas Fairfax in the 
conduct of the war, and for minute 
details of his operations, and of the 
resources by which he was enabled 
to prosecute them with such extra- 
ordinary rapidity and success. Mean- 
while, as we have touched upon 
that aspect of his character which 
exhibits him in an unfavourable 
light, it will be only just to set in 
contrast with it those qualities which 
are relied upon for the vindication of 
his fame. 

From the outset of his life he dis- 
played a remarkable aptitude for the 
military profession, and distinguished 
himself under Lord Vere in the Low 
Countries at the early age of seven- 
teen. He commanded a troop of 
Yorkshire Red Caps in the first 
Scotch war, and obtained so much 
renown, that he was knighted before 
he was thirty. Two years after- 
wards he received a commission un- 
der his father as General of the 
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Horse, and at thirty-four he was 
appointed Generalissimo of the king- 
dom. This swift promotion to a post 
of the highest power and responsi- 
bility was won by hard fighting and 
indomitable energy. No man in the 
country was so well qualified for a 
service of such difficulty and peril. 
He seemed to be incapable of the 
sensation of fatigue, unconscious of 
danger, and utterly indifferent to 
obstacles of every kind, whether they 
took the shape of embattled walls or 
overwhelming numbers. He is said 
to have had a commanding figure 
and great personal strength ; to have 
been modest in his bearing on ordi- 
nary occasions; generally silent and 
reserved, the fire in his nature wait- 
ing for the fit moment to burst out 
into flame; to have had a stammer 
in his speech, which imparted a cer- 
tain awkwardness and coldness to his 
conversation; with a face dull and 
heavy in repose, but susceptible of 
strong expression when suddenly 
lighted up. Beneath this unpro- 
mising exterior lay those heroic ele- 
ments which rendered him so for- 
midable in action. 

In the field (says his biographer) the 
great qualities which raised him so ra- 
pidly to eminence shewed themselves in a 
sort of ecstasy. He was as reckless of 
his person in battle as he was of his own 
interests in political affairs. He ap- 
peared like a man inspired in the midst 
of his troops, and was so elevated and 
absorbed by the movements around him, 
that, at such moments, his officers rarely 
ventured to speak to him. His genius 
revelled in these scenes. 

The mere catalogue of his suc- 
cesses, without a word of comment, 
affords astounding evidence of the 
fiery haste in which he fought and 
conquered. In April, we find him 
at Naseby; in May, at Oxford, and 
Highworth in Wiltshire; in July, 
at Taunton in Somersetshire, Lang- 
port, and Bridgewater; in August, 
at Sherborne in Dorsetshire, and 
Bristol ; in September, at Devizes; 
in October, at Tiverton ; in January, 
at Plymouth, Dartmouth, and Tor- 
rington, carrying all the garrisoned 
places in Cornwall, compelling Lord 
Hopton to disband his army; and, 
finally, subjugating the whole of the 
west of England. Sieges and on- 
slaughts succeed each other in the 
sanguinary phantasmagoria, and va- 
nish as quickly as shadows in a magic 
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glass. He rushed into peril without 
adequate preparation or calculation, 
and swept down all difficulties, rather 
by the force of a strong will and 
headlong impulse than by the exer- 
cise of skill or the dev elopement of 
any intelligible principles of warfare. 


He seems to have had no plan of 


action; to have trusted entirely to 
courage and resolution, his forces 
being often inferior to those of the 
Royalists; and to have triumphed, 
in the long run, by the mere terror 
which his daring and eccentric evolu- 
tions scattered round him. A single 
reverse, marked by signal circum- 
stances, might have suddenly de- 
stroyed the prestige of his name, and 
with it the cause in which he dis- 
played such reckless valour. 

But this, we suspect, was the seeret 
of his extraordinary success. He 
knew how to bring his soldiers up to 
the fire of the enemy, and to keep 
them there. It was the rush of the 
whirlwind. How he and his troops 
escaped utter annihilation on some 
occasions is even more marvellous 
than how, under such apparently 
hopeless circumstances, he contrived 
to disperse his opponents. That he 
frequently exposed himself to jeo- 
pardy by a wilful neglect of the most 
ordinary precautions, is testified by 
himself in the record which he left 
behind him of his own exploits. <A 
single instance, out of a dozen, will 
suffice to shew this. Having thrown 
himself into Wetherby, with three 
hundred horse and forty foot, at a 
time when the whole country was 
bristling over with Royalist arms, he 
took so little care to fortify the place, 
or even to keep a look-out upon the 
enemy, that, at six o’clock in the 
morning, the king’s soldiers, to the 
number of eight hundred horse and 
foot, screened by the surrounding 
woods, suddenly descended upon the 
town, and had actually gained the 
entrance before the alarm was given. 
Sir Thomas finds an excuse for this 
surprise in the fact that the guards 
were all asleep in the houses! But 
had it happened five minutes later, 
the Royalists would have found, not 
only the guards asleep, but the gene- 
ral | gone; for at that very ins tant of 
time Sir Thomas was mounted, and 
taking his departure by another gate 
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to visit his father, leaving all his 
soldiers asleep behind him. The 
incident might be regarded as per- 
fectly incredible had it been related 
by one of the opposite party, but no 
force of exaggeration could render it 
more astonishing than his own plain 
statement of the fact :— 

I myself was only on horseback, and 
going out of the other end of the town to 
Tadcaster, where my father lay, when 
one came running after me, and told me 
the enemy was entering the town. I 
presently galloped to the Court of Guard, 
where I found not atove four men at 
their arms; 1 remember two sergeants 
and two pikemen, who stood with me 
when Sir Thomas Graham, with about 
six or seven commanders more, charged 
us, and after a short, but sharp encounter, 
they retired, in which one Major Carr 
was slain ; and by this time more of the 
guards got to their arms. I must con- 
fess I knew no strength but the powerful 
hand of God that got them this repulse.* 

Undoubtedly this repulse was of a 
very miraculous kind, and Sir ‘Tho- 
mas was abundantly justified in re- 
ferring it to any other cause than his 
own forethought. Of the ‘Short 

Memorial ’ in which he has preserved 
the record of his actions, we find the 
following description, which com- 
pletely coincides with our opinion of 
his military genius :— 

In whatever point of view we regard 
this work (observes the biographer), it 
cannot be said to exhibit his lordship’s 
talents to advantage. He appears to 
have had as indifferent skill in writing as 
in speaking. The manner of the ‘ Me- 
morial’ is crude and lumbering; the 
matter slight and superficial. It con- 
tains nothing more than notes of the 
skirmishes, battles, and sieges, in which 
he was engaged, imperfectly sketched 
rather than described, and presenting no 
large views of military strategy, no in- 
dications of a comprehensive design, no 
hint of the contemplation of any results 
beyond the victory of the hour. 

Such we believe to have been the 
true character of Fairfax in his mili- 
tary capacity. Few men, perhaps, 
ever exhibited greater proofs of per- 
sonal courage. He was always in 
the hottest “part of the fight. He 
never turned aside from the enemy ; 
he shewed an example of the most 
heroic contempt for danger; and 
animated his soldiers, by the risks he 
himself voluntarily incurred, to a 





* A Short Memorial. 
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height of the most furious zeal. 
These were qualities, especially in a 
war so desultory and irregular, pe- 
culiarly calculated to gain the affec- 
tions of the army, and even to en- 
slave their superstitious admiration. 
He was beloved by his troops, who 
would have followed him with con- 
fidence and alacrity into worse perils 


than he courted and encountered, if 


worse perils were possible. Nor was 
it his least recommendation to the 
fanaticism that surrounded him that, 
imminent as were the hazards he ran 
every day, he seemed to bear a 
‘charmed life,’ generally escaping 
out of them unhurt. On two occa- 
sions the charm was nearly broken : 
once when he received a shot in the 
shoulder, and his recovery was de- 
spaired of, and at another time when 
he was struck by a cannon-ball at 
Pomfret Castle; but his powerful 
constitution survived both disasters. 

The hardships and fatigues, how- 
ever, which he had undergone in his 
youth told against him in the latter 
part of lis life, when he became a 
victim to an accumulation of infirmi- 
ties, which he bore with a becoming 
firmness and resignation. A MS. 
written by his cousin, Mr. Brian 
Fairfax, gives the following account 
of his closing years :— 

The last seven years of his life, that 
disease which he was most subject to— 
the gout, occasioned or increased by the 
heats, and colds, and loss of blood, and 
the many wounds he got in the war, this 
disease took from him the use of his legs, 
and confined him to a chair, wherein he 
sat like an old Roman, his manly coun- 
tenance striking awe and reverence into 
all that beheld him, and yet mixed with 
so much modesty and meekness, as no 
figure of a mortal man ever represented 
more. Most of his time did he spend in 
religious duties, and much of the rest in 
reading good books, which he was quali- 
fied to do, in all modern languages, as 
appears by those he has writ and trans- 
lated. Several volumes of his own hand- 
writing are now in the study at — 
with my brother Henry, lord Fairfax 


Mr. Johnson has edited this Cor- 
respondence with an _ elaboration 
which, however creditable to his 


industry, has the oppressive effect of 


rendering the correspondence sub- 
servient to the editorial narrative. 
He has, in fact, proceeded upon the 
plan of writing a history of the reign 
of Charles I., introducing the Fairfax 
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papers in illustration of his state- 
ments. But as these papers are for 
the most part discursive, and enter 
more into the personal memorabilia 
of history than into its full and on- 
ward action, the use he has made of 
his materials not only fails to bring 
out their spirit, but frequently ex- 
hibits them at a disadvantage. It 
may also be suggested, that this his- 
tory of the reign of Charles I. was 
not wanted; nor is the treatment 
distinguished by sufficient originality 
or literary merit to furnish a justi- 
fiable pretext for so superfluous a 
labour. Mr. Johnson’s style is not 
happy; he writes carelessly and 
heavily. He overloads himself with 
ponderous and unnecessary details, 
and sometimes breaks down under 
the weight. Nor is it the least ob- 
jection to the method he has adopted, 
that it tempts him into tedious dis- 
cussions upon matters that are hardly 
even alluded to in the correspon- 
dence; thus distracting our attention 
from the minor novelties which it 
was his province to display, and so- 
liciting our consideration of topics 
with which we must be supposed to 
be as well acquainted as himself. 

It is clear that Mr. Johnson has 
committed an error of judgment,—we 
do not care to touch upon errors of 
another kind—in smothering his 
gems under such a heap of common- 
place. In order to do full justice to 
the curious and interesting details 
thrown up in the Fairfax Correspon- 
dence, he should have strictly limited 
himself to the less ambitious, but far 
more useful, duty of elucidation. 
The editor of such a collection is 
like the curator of a museum, whose 
business it is to exhibit his treasures, 
and not himself. We should be just 
as likely to open Pepys’ Diary to 
learn what Lord Braybrooke has to 

say,—an editor who has failed in the 

other extreme by saying too little, 
and not saying always accurately 
what he does say. ‘The reader of 
the Lairfax Correspondence must 
exercise a little patience with Mr. 
Johnson; and in the letters he will 
find much that will furnish him with 
fresh sources of speculation upon the 
events that intervened between the 
accession of Charles and the break- 
ing out of hostilities, and a variety 
of incidental illustrations of the do- 
mestic and political life of the age. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 


w the present day we are accus- 
| tomed to great changes. The 
march of reform hes swept away in- 
stitutions which, not long ago, were 
regarded as integral parts of the 
constitution; and the destruction of 
which, it was confidently predicted, 
would bring down the venerable edi- 
fice about ourears. The constitution, 
however, stands as firmly as ever; 
ind we now discover that accidental 
appendages had been mistaken for 
essential portions of the building, and 
much conservative zeal wasted on 
less, as well as unsightly, excres- 
cences. 

Such being the case, it is to be 
expe ccted that all our institutions in 
turn will not only be assailed by 
those who love change for its own 
sake, but will be gravely and tho- 
ae looked into by those who 
seek improvement. Among these 
institutions the Universities occupy 
2 prominent place. As yet, the at- 
tacks made upon them have sa- 
voured rather of the former than 
the latter character. From their 
antiquity and wealth, Radicalism, no 
doubt, anticipates an enormous har- 
vest of abuses. They are annually 
reviled in the House of Commons, and 
parliamentary commissions moved 
for to inquire into their condition. 
The contagion spreads, and they are 
at length denounced as sinks of cor- 
ruption, by people who do not know 
whether the distinction of senior 
wrangler is obtained at Cambridge 
or Oxford, and whoimagine that plays 
re acted in the Sheldonian theatre. 

Meanwhile, the University author- 

ies, like men who think they are 
soing to die, begin to reflect on their 
sins, and fellow s of colleges tremble for 
theirdividends. And, indeed,a Radical 
commission is not without its terrors, 
even to those who have nothing on 
their conscience. ‘The dignity of an- 
tiquity is not likely to m: ike much 
impression on men who have been 
long used to associate corruption and 
rottenness with age. And, without 
such impressions, who can tell where 
they may stop? No doubt much 
Church ‘accommodation might be 
given to the people of Westmins ter, 


use 


by cutting up the Abbey into parish 
churches, and compelling the pre- 
bendaries to officiate as parochial 
ministers,—so, also, the revenues of 
Oxford and Cambridge would educate 
a great number of children, if applied 
to the maintenance of charity- 
schools. Why, then, asks the tho- 
rough-paced Reformer, should we 
not have sermons preached in Henry 
Vilth’s Chapel, instead of building 
new district churches, and apply the 
incomes of the Universities to pur- 
poses of general education? With- 
out making any elaborate answers to 
such questions, we doubt not that we 
shall find many who will share our 
unwillingness to let the men who 
ask them meddle with our venerable 
foundations. 

But, outrageous as it would be to 
insist on applying every square foot 
of our cathedrals to the aceommoda- 
tion of the public, it would be not 
less absurd to deny that they require 
repairs and admit of improvements. 
It is a mistake we should be inclined 
to think incredible, ifit were not per- 
petually obtruded on us, to suppose 
that there is any thing sacred from 
the ravages of time. Weshould have 
thought such a doctrine existed only 
in those advertisements which assure 
us that the compositions they recom- 
mend will keep for any length of 
time, in any climate. 

Time, however, while it changes, 
gives a sanction peculiarly its own. 
While we doubt not that years pro- 
duce decay, we look upon that which 
has stood substantially the same 
through a course of ages as chal- 
lenging a peculiar degree of respect 
and esteem. If time is unsparing 
and relentless in sweeping away, then 
must a peculiar stability belong to 
that which has long withstood the 
stream. The veneration for anti- 
quity, which we every where meet 
with, is no unfounded fancy. Per- 
manence not only implies vigour and 
strength, but a foundation on some- 
thing permanent in human nature. 
Different generations, however unlike 
in externals, have a common nature 
and many common wants. Institu- 
tions, therefore, are permanent, which 
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supply those common wants, and 
minister to that common nature. 
They are not dependent on the 
peculiarities by which one generation 
differs from another ; they have their 
foundation in that which belongs 
equally to all mankind; they are 
hallowed by time, because, if they 
had not deserved its stamp of worth, 
they would have been swept away 
like their fellows. Amidst the ruins 
of contemporaries once as flourishing 
as themselves, they speak of the past 
ages which gave them birth, and 
assure us that, greatly as we differ 
from our ancestors who founded 
them, we have still much in common 
with them and the generations be- 
tween,—that though men are ever 
passing away, mankind is still the 
same. If we could believe that the 
task of University Reform would be 
committed to persons who felt these 
truths—who would use the pruning- 
knife with afiectionate solicitude, and, 
while acting for the present, would 
reverently cherish the memory of 
the past, we would bid them God 
speed; but, if men are to b 

hungry for a 


e sent, 


abuses, caer ior 


spoil, we say, Procul, o procul esie 
profant. ‘Touch not with sacrilegious 
hands that with which even ‘Time 
has dealt gently. Avaunt with your 
professions of zeal for improvement, 
which but thinly cover your taste- 
less party spirit. 

Yet we are compelled to avow our 
belief, that such will be the instru- 
ments by which changes will one day 
be effected, if those remain supine 
who ought to be stirring in the work, 

amely, the university authorities 
themselves. We do not deny that 
they have done something to take 
away the causes of reproach against 
them, but much remains to be done; 
and there are certainly reasons why 
men in their situation are not suffi- 
ciently active in doing it. For one 
thing, they are familiarised with 
abuses. ‘They are like big school- 
boys who bully little ones because 
when they were small they were 
bullied themselves, and gradually got 
used to the system. A man’s opi- 
nions vary considerably in his passage 
from the childhood to the manhood 
of college life. As an undergraduate, 
he sees and condemns much that is 
wrong, and more that he thinks is 
wrong, and makes many a vow that, 


4 
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if ever he come to a place of au- 
thority, he will set it all right. He 
takes his degree, and in due time 
gets his fellowship. He now discovers 
that many of his former ideas were 
wrong, and not uncommonly sets 
down all the abuses he had discovered 
under the head of mares’ nests. At 
any rate he becomes identified with 
the governing body, which is usually 
in antagonism with the governed 
Instead of idle, sensual, tyrannical 
dons, he talks of noisy, rowing, in- 
solent undergraduates. In the heat 
of his zeal he forgets the wrongs he 
had vowed to redress. Oppression 
no longer fires him with just indig- 
nation ; neglected duties no longes 
excite his wrath; the privilege 
order can do no wrong: or, if th 
change be not quite so violent, we 
find him appeasing his conscience by 
declamation over his port, in whic 
he abuses people whom he personall; 
dislikes, and denounces practices | 
the abolition of which he has nothing 
to lose. 

We do not mean to give this as a 
picture of all college authorities. W 
rejoice in the belief, that there are to 
be found among these learned bodies 
men who long to do something t 
theincreased efficiency of their foun 
ations; but the tendency of colleg: 
life is undoubtedly to deaden ou 
first and natural impulses towards 
reform, so that evils once condemne 
are quietly acquiesced in by men o 
excellent intentions and irreproach- 
able character. Another  reasor 
which may be assigned for their in- 
ertness is, that they gain their posi 
tion by literary and scientific 
quirements, and are often much 
better fitted for solving problems or 
making Latin verses than for de- 
tecting evils or reforming abuses. 

Let it not, however, on the oth 
hand, be forgotten, that if the fa- 
voured sons of Alma Mater ar 
somewhat too apt to overlook th 
infirmities of their venerable parent, 
some of the most vehement of her 
opponents are her unsuccessful, and 
therefore ungrateful, alumni. ‘There 
are some men who emerge from col- 
lege full of party spirit, crammed 
with false notions, and ready t 
spread exaggerated statements wher- 
ever they go. Labouring under th 
idea that they are well informed, an‘ 
receiving credit as such, they g° 
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about, leaving the grossest absurd- 
ities in their track, about the au- 
thorities, of whom they know nothing, 
and the system, from which they 
have contrived to gain nothing. 

Some of the most serious difficulties 
in University ateninistnation arise 
from the number of different objects 
which bring men to college. 

if we consider the different mate- 
rials to be worked upon, we shall see 
that the task of moulding them is no 
light one. Look at the varieties of 
rank, wealth, education, and charac- 
ter among those who enter the lists 
as students! ‘There is the son of the 
rich nobleman, who is sent up to 
spend a couple of idle years, when he 
is not wanted elsewhere, or to be 
whitewashed sufficiently to occupy 
the family living with decency. 
There is the son of the merchant or 
banker, possessing abundance of 
means, and making the University a 
stage on which to exhibit his wealth 
and consequence. There is the son 
of the poor clergyman, or profes- 
sional man, whose education has cost 
his family years of privation. There 
is the protégé of charity, whose ta- 
lents and promise have raised con- 
tributions on his behalf. One comes 
from a public school, where he has 
become precociously vicious ; another 
brings from a fashionable private 
tutor a taste for fashionable vices, 
and a love of rank, united with an 
astounding degree of ignorance; a 
third has been brought up among the 
pure affections and enjoyments of 
home, and is launched into a tre- 
mendous scene of temptation, with 
only innocence—a frail safeguard — 
to protect him. Few, very few, com- 
bine knowledge and discretion, ex- 
perience and principle. 

The age, too, at which these youths 
have arrived, is by no means the 
least embarrassing circumstance. In 
their own opinion they are men; 
and as neither the designation nor 
the respect belonging to it are gene- 
rally accorded to them, they are par- 
ticularly zealous in asserting their 
right to both. They will neither be 
called boys, nor treated as boys,— 
and, in truth, many of them have 


parted with the external attributes of 


boyhood altogether ; so that the folly 
and impracticability of attempting to 
turn the university into an ordinary 
school would be about equal. 


The Universities. 


It is a plain matter to govern boys 
and to instruct men. ‘The question 
is, How are you to manage the in- 
termediate being? He is generally 
a boy in experience and knowledge, 
and it is fortunate if he be not also a 
schoolboy in perverseness and hatred 
of authority; but he is a man in 
stature, in propensities, and in his 
own eyes. If you treat him alto- 
gether as a man, and leave him to 
himself without guidance and with- 
out discipline, you give him over as 
a prey to designing associates and 
his own passions. On the other 
hand, school-hours, school-lessons, 
school-canes and birch, are out of 
the question. What is the golden 
mean by which the difficult problem 
is to be solved ? 

We think the University has, in 
theory, hit the mark. er sons are 
treated neither as boys nor as men. 
Her discipline would be intolerable 
to any one who had been his own 
master. It is thought nothing of by 
au undergraduate fresh from Eton 
or Rugby. It is like the climate of 
Quito, which appears oppressively 
hot to the traveller descending from 
the heights of the Andes, and deli- 
ciously cool to the burnt-up inhabit- 
ants of the plains. Chapel once 
a-day, two or three hours of lec- 
tures, dinner in hall,—such are the 
restraints, which appear but a silken 
thread to the emancipated schoolboy. 
Ifhe attend these, the rest of the day 
is entirely his own. A nominal fine 
is inflicted if he stays out of college 
after ten o’clock; in most cases, he 
escapes any serious consequences if 
he is in by twelve. 

Such, briefly, is the element of 
discipline suited to the boyish part of 
the character. The remaining ele- 
ment is supplied by the examinations, 
which, at certain intervals, test the 
amount of knowledge gained. This 
is the manly element, which appeals 
to the maturer part of the student. 
It gives him a definite mark to which 
his exertions may be directed, and 
supplies him with the means of ascer- 
taining how far he has succeeded in 
his endeavours. It offers both the 
opportunity and the inducement to 
self-discipline, for nothing is more 
healthy to the mind than the diligent 
pursuit of an object worthy of its 
powers and destination. 

In former times the age of the 
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University students was much under 
the present average. Boys of sixteen 


or seventeen took the degree of 


Bachelor of Arts; and the highest 
distinctions were already gained at a 
time of life when modern youths 
begin to think of entering their names 
on the boards. ‘The change affected, 
as might be supposed, the compara- 
tive importance of the two elements 
of education. Examinations became 
more important. Discipline was re- 
laxed. Of the latter fact the statute- 
beok affords evidence in many obso- 
lete regulations. ‘he system of lec- 
tures, for the same reason, has, in 
some cases, experienced modifications. 
The lectures of former times were 
very much what the lessons of the 
upper forms in a public school are 
now. ‘They did not resemble the 
lectures delivered at Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes, or in German universities. 
Such lectures are intended for men, 
and presuppose a desire for informa- 
tion. In those we refer to, the stu- 
dents were obliged, when called upon, 
to translate passages from the classics, 
to demonstrate mathematical theo- 
rems, and to answer questions. Their 
knowledge was tested, and their pro- 
gress watched from day today. They 
had instruction and Secipline | in one. 
In this system the boyish element 
prevailed. It has been, therefore, 
partly changed and partly super- 
seded by the advance of examinations. 
Hence arises a difficult practical ques- 
tion,—how far attendance on lectures 
should be compulsory. The easiest 
way of preparing for examinations is 
by reading with a private tutor. 
Iiow far should the choice of the 
means be left to the student himself ? 
This question comes before the au- 
thorities continually in one shape or 
another, and its unsettled state is 
productive of no little evil. - this 
respect the theory is imperfect, in- 
asmuch as it does not define “ws w far 
the treatment is to be suited to men, 
and how far to boys. This, how- 
ever, is the only fault of any mag- 
nitude we shall have to find with 
the theory, which is worthy of better 
execution than it has as yet received. 
The practice is too often marked by 
decorous lukewarmness on the part 
of those in office. They keep the 
engine in play, but its different parts 
are worked with a decent indifference 
to their mutual relations and com- 
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mon object. This arises, in a great 
measure, from the division of the 
responsibility. ‘That any man en- 
trusted with so important a charge 
should quietly sit down and give 
himself no trouble about it, would 
argue an almost impossible amount 
of depravity. But where a charge is 
divided amongst a number of men, 
independent of one another, and often 
personally unacquainted, the case is 
very different. Nothing is so much 
weakened by division as responsi- 
bility. Every man throws it on his 
neighbour, and hopes his neighbour 
is doing, or abuses him for not doing, 
what he himself neglects. It is diffi- 
cult for any individual to make out 
how the business is done, still more 
to identify himself as the cause, if it 
is done badly. Human nature is 
always ready with an excuse, and is 
only too happy to find a scapegoat in 
the shape of a negligent colleague. 
Abuses will creep into the best insti- 
tutions, but never are they so in- 
sidious as where a charge devolves 
upon many persons without a clear 
definition of the part each is to take. 
Every one works in the dark. The 
diligent see no fruit of their labours. 
There is nothing to bring home to 
the idle and careless the consequences 
of their neglect. The active and 
efficient have a clog attached to them 
in the shape of the indifferent and 
inert. They labour and strive, but 
find it impossible to move the mass; 
and frequent disappointment reduces 
them to occupy themselves with in- 
dividual exertions. 

In a system which contains so 
much of the manly element, it is of 
the greatest importance to keep the 
stuc Cols employed. If with little 

discipline there be insufficient em- 
ployment, pernicious indulgence will 
certainly fill the gap. We think one 
of the greatest evils of the Universi- 
ties, is the idleness which prevails 
there. Men of ordinary abilities, and 
average previous instruction, find the 
necessary reading a very small tax 
upon their leisure. If they read for 
honours, indeed, they have enough 
to do; but if, as is most usual, they 
only wish to qualify themselves for 
a profession by et ths through the 
course, a very large part of their 
time is at their own disposal. ‘The 
examinations are so easy that a very 
short time is required to prepare for 
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each, and they occur at such distant 
intervals, that they are succeeded by 
long periods of complete idleness. 
Riding, boating, billiards, with other 
less creditable pleasures, occupy by 
far the largest portion of the three 
years and a quarter. Lectures after 
the first year generally fall into dis- 
use; nothing is left to interfere with 
amusement. Just before an examin- 
ation there is generally a violent fit 
of reading. Fear urges the usually 
sluggish intellect ; a little knowledge 
is crammed up, speedily to be for- 
gotten as soon as it has done its part. 
Whatever we may call these alterna- 
tions of idleness and fear, of unre- 
strained enjoyment and frantic work, 
we cannot apply to them the name 
of education. 

The fruits of this state of things 
too often appear in the shape of igno- 
ranceand vice, and incontirmed habits 
of luxury and extravagance. A man 
often leaves college, knowing less than 
when he went of what is good, and 
with a fearful accession of the know- 
ledge of evil. If the discipline and 
emulation of his former education 
have given him, as is often the case, 
a fair amount of classical learning, 
he finds this more than enough for 
all that is required at the University, 
and absolutely forgets instead of ac- 
quiring. 

We cannot conceive a more dan- 
gerous position than that of such a 
man, feeling that he has no need of 
exertion, while he is surrounded by 
incitements to pleasure, and the most 
alluring temptations to evil; with 
8 command, if not of money, 

t least of its present equiv: alent— 
credit. Profusion is the tendency of 
youth. Ninety-nine undergraduates 


out of a hundred are ashamed of 


spending less than their neighbours. 
There is no lack of the rich and ex- 
travagant to lead the way; and the 
path is thronged like the broad road 
in the Gospel. Last year, it will be 
remembered, the question of Univer- 

sity Credit attracted general atten- 
tion, from the case of an Oxford 
undergraduate. Letters were written 
to the papers taking every conceiv- 
able view of the subject. The diver- 
sity of opinion was wonderful. The 
Writers were chiefly of the pater- 
familias class. One solemnly up- 
braided the tutors with standing by 

dle while their pupils were going to 


destruction. Another suggested that 
the tender parent himself should be 
the inspector of his son’s expenses. 
A third proposed a system for limit- 
ing credit, similar to that of a Ger- 
man university; while a fourth 
took the bull by the horns, with the 
assurance that it was an entire mis- 
take to set about remedying evils, 
which are, in fact, a most useful, if 
not necessary, ordeal, to prepare the 
inexperienced for the world. ‘This last 
doctrine reminds one of the ancient 
practice of dipping all new-born in- 
fants into cold water, assuming that 
those only were worth preserving 
who survived the terrible plunge. 
There is some truth in all these 
different views. The tutor and the 
parent have their several duties. 4 
father who sends his son to college, 
and expects that the authorities there 
will do every thing, and that he may 
thenceforth give himself no trouble 
about the matter, indulges in unrea- 
sonable expectations. ‘The parental 
control cannot be replaced by that of 
the college tutor. Neither, on the 
other hand, can the absent parent 
exercise the authority which the 
tutor possesses. He may pay occa- 
sional visits to see how his son is 
going on; but he cannot possibly 
exercise the kind of influence which 
is within the power of a resident on 
the spot. The mistake lies in sepa- 
rating the tutorial and parental con- 
trol, which ought to be co-ordinate. 
There ought to be an understanding 
between the two powers; otherwise 
the subject will generally contrive to 
elude both. The experience of his 
office gives the tutor an early insight 
into the probable occupations of his 
charge. He can soon pronounce 
whether he is likely to be orderly, 
industrious, and virtuous; or dissi- 
pated, idle, and profligate. If the 
father would only take the trouble 
to find out the result of these ob- 
servations, he would save himself 
much expense and disappointment. 
The blindness of parents to the faults 
of their offspring, though proverbial, 
is in no case so complete as when the 
University is in question. ‘There is 
something which we can scarcely 
help admiring in the unsuspecting 
faith with which they receive the 
most improbable excuses, and are 
duped by the most shallow false- 
hoods. ‘The fund which it has cost 
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years of economy to accumulate for 
the cherished object of an university 
education, is shamelessly wasted in 
idle luxuries or profligate enjoyments. 
The anxious father is put off from 
day to day with vain fabrications, 
when he seeks to discover how his 
son is going on; or ifhe remonstrate 
on the extravagance which is drain- 
ing his means of subsistence, he is 
deceived with insincere and heartless 
promises. Too often he is kept in 
utter ignorance of all his son’s pur- 
suits, till at the end of his university 
career he finds an amount of debt 
incurred, which will embarrass both 
himself and his family for life. Truly 
aman might well hesitate before he 
resolyed to buy 
son at such a cost. 
It is idle to say that such an ordeal 
is necessary, or even useful. It would 
be better to place the youth in the 
world at once, than to give him such 
a preparation. There is no advan- 
tageous preparation where there is 
no check—no restraining power to 
prevent matters from going too far. 
Now, in the University, not only is 
there too little of the restraining 


experience for his 


power, but the temptations are greater 
and more accessible than in ordinary 


life. Every man has the 
tions which in the world beset only 
the higher classes. The most expen- 
sive collegians are often the sons of 
men in poor circumstances. There 
is no obstacle to their getting as much 
credit as the sons of peers. They 
may dress as well, hunt as often, 
give as many parties. ‘The only dis- 
tinction lies in the misery they are 
laying up for their deceived and 
cruelly injured families. 

It is false to assert that there are 
no greater facilities for extravagance 
in the Universities than elsewhere. 
Place a man in lodgings in London, 
without connexion or recommenda- 
tions, and you will find tailors and 
bootmakers very shy of giving him 
credit, and certainly there will be 
little eagerness for the honour of his 
custom. Place the same man at the 
University, his rooms are beset by 
tradesmen, and his table covered 
with cards. The property of the 
town is at his disposal. Why is 
this? Are Cambridge and Oxford 
tradesmen less cautious, or more 
greedy, than the rest of their race? 
The fact is, they can charge what 


tempta- 
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they like, and have fewer bad debts 
than any other class. Let a student 
be ever so extravagant, his friends 
always pay if they can; and if they 
cannot, the man himself will, in ge- 
ral, make any sacrifices to discharge 
these obligations. His situation in 
life is usually such as to compel him 
to do so. We have heard of clergy- 
men who have been saddled for half 
their lives with the consequences of 
early prodigality. 

This the tradesmen know full well. 
They make up their minds to wait, 
but they are sure of being paid at 
last. Their prices are such as to 
allow them to give from five to 
twenty per cent discount for ready 
money, why then should they be 
chary of trusting undergraduate 
A cap and gown is a better gua- 
rantee than most which they could 
have. 

It appears to us indubitable that a 
system for the limitation of credit, 
such been recently entered 
upon at Cambridge, is absolutely 
necessary, for the protection of stu- 
dents against the abundant tempta- 
tions to extravagance, and their 
parents from vexation and disap- 
pointment, if not ruin. 


as has 


We are ata 
loss to conceive how it can be pre- 
tended, with one of the writers we 
have quoted, that the system we 
have described is good for a youth 
in the outset of life; or with another, 
that it is the parent alone who is to 
blame, and not the tutor, if the na- 
tural consequences ensue. tl 

p#rent be to blame, it is indirectly, 
because he has trusted the most sa- 
cred of all charges to others, without 
satisfying himself that it was rightly 
fulfilled ; and has gone on dreaming 

of security under impending disgrace 
and ruin. But the tutor is to blame 
directly. He should make it his 
business to obtain a personal know- 
ledge of the character, the pursuits, 
and the associates of his pupil. ‘This 
the parent has a right to expect; 
and no system of control of trades- 
men’s bills, however effectual, can 
be a substitute for this knowledge. 
The tutor should communicate his 
information to the parent, and con- 
sult with him as to the means to b 
employed if the state of matters is 
unsatisfactory. It is easy to distin- 
guish the black sheep in a callege. 
They distinguish themselves by i- 
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subordination and turbulence. The 
friends of such men should be in- 
formed of their proceedings. They 
are often in complete ignorance of 
them. The young and inexperienced 
should be warned against them as 
associates ; and, if necessary, the evil 
should be rooted out by dismissal. 
This was Dr. Arnold's principle. A 
school, he said, is not a gaol in 
which to keep evil; and it is incal- 
culable how much good he effected 
by sending away, or advising their 
friends to remove, those who were 
deriving no benefit themselves and 
contaminating others. We do not 
say that the tutor can, or ought if 
he could, to be always watching his 
pupil. This would defeat the pur- 
poses of a trial or preparation. But 
he should know what the pupil is 
about, he should know enough to be 
able to interpose his own advice, or 
an appeal to parental authority, be- 
tween him and destruction. Thus 
the tutor, in fulfilling his own duty, 
would enable the parents to perform 
theirs, and at least preserve them 
from the lamentable deceptions which 
prevent their interference, till the 
remedy is too late. But it may be 
objected, that the number of students 
in many colleges is too large for such 
surveillance. If so, we answer, it 
ought to be diminished, unless the 
staff of tutors can be increased. 
There can be no excuse for a college 
admitting more than it can manage. 
In most cases the governing body is 
materially weakened by the non- 
residence of those who enjoy the 
college revenues. When the founders 
provided for the maintenance of a 
certain number of fellows, they did 
not contemplate the application of 
their revenues to giving comfortable 
incomes to men at a distance. In 
most colleges, from a half to two- 
thirds of the fellows are non-resident, 
having no more connexion with the 
University than an occasional visit on 
a feast-day, and the periodical draw- 
ing of dividends. Fellowships were 
not intended merely as rewards for 
successful competitors; they were 
established for the maintenance of 
bodies of men devoted to learning 
and the education of youth. Now, 
in many colleges, the undergraduates 
are ten times as numerous as in for- 
mer times, while the men who are 
paid to instruct them travel on the 
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Continent, or read law at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Hence the want of proper care 
and superintendence, it being quite 
impossible for the few in authority 
to do more than carry on the external 
discipline. Hence also the necessity 
for private tutors, the payment of 
whom, confessedly inadequate as a 
remuneration to them, forms, never- 
theless, a grievous item in the expen- 
diture of the student. 

Thus necessary expenses are in- 
creased, as well as opportunities of 
extravagance allowed. If the Uni- 
versities were only, as some people 
pretend, places where rich men are 
sent to see life and spend money, it 
would not signify much whether 
such education was expensive or the 
contrary. But one great office which 
they have to fulfil is the education 
of the clergy, who may be said to be 
almost exclusively university men. 
The benefactions of former days 
were, doubtless, intended to give 
this education at a small cost. It is 
now as expensive as if there were no 
benefactions at all. Many deserving 
students are thus excluded, from the 
impossibility of raising the means ; 
and this acts most injuriously in 
keeping down the standard of those 
who are admitted. The regular 
channels can hardly supply clergy- 
men enough ; and it is greatly to be 
feared that many most unfit persons 
enter the ministry, because, if they 
were rejected, no one could be got to 
replace them. We often hear it 
argued that it is advantageous to 
exclude all but the higher classes 
from the Church, and comparisons 
are frequently drawn in this respect 
between the Church of England and 
other churches, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the former; but if this 
exclusiveness is to be obtained by 
the sacrifice of real talent and merit, 
we think it but a poor exchange. 
The doctrine too much resembles a 
cloak for the erying evils of lay pa- 
tronage, to be received without sus- 
picion. It is, indeed, disgraceful to 
the country and to the Church, that 
livings should be given, as they con- 
stantly are, as a kind of heritage to 
the younger sons of the aristocracy. 
People sometimes talk with pride of 
the high estimation in which religion 
is held in England, from the number 
of well-born youths to be found in 
the clerical ranks. 
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Amiable simplicity! There are 
occurrences behind the scenes which 
would undeceive the most credulous. 
‘If you will not take the living I 
offer you, says the pious father to a 
youth in whom conscience, not yet 
extinguished, suggests that hunting 
and dissipation = not make the b est 
preparation for the most sacred of 
functions, ‘if you will not go inte 
the Church, I can do nothing for 
you. The choice is left to yourself. 
Do as I bid you, or— starve.’ 

We cannot but think that this 
iniquitous system has a great deal to 
do with the low standard of univer- 
sity and 
The evil 
hinted before, from the great demand 
for clergymen 
quate supply from Oxford and Cam- 
bridg but we there is 
something fact that the result 
of raising the standard would be the 
infallible 1 piuc kin of most of the 
hereditary Churchmen. We cannot 
conceive a more fortunate result for 
the Church and the country 
such men, often more 
than sinnine, ar 
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his own language ; 
any thing, and less of religious sub- 
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jects, in many respects, than a charity- 
school boy. More than half his time 
has been spent in idleness, if in no- 
thing worse, and a large proportion 
of the remainder has been dedicated 
to the reluctant acquisition of a little 
classics and mathematics. A fraction 
of the whole has been given to 
theology. Little is known of how 
he has passed his time, yet a colleg 
testimonial is given him stating, for 
the information of the 
he has been regular, 
industrious. This 
sary for 
refused. 

Much as wevenerate our ancient 


bishop, tha 
ord ‘ly, t nd 
document is neces- 
ordination, and but r: ely 
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F the impetuous voice of song =~ 
Were mine, to sweep the chords 
along 
My hand were skilled, and the divine 
Gift of the bard, I might combine, 
Love,ever Love, should be my theme, 


Inspired by rapture’s brightest dream. 


A heavenly emanation, sent 

To light our life of banishment ; 

From Eden’s bowers our feet must 
stray, 

But Lovesustains and cheers the way 

And Earth with Love is far more fair 

Than Eden, if ’t were absent there. 








Love lured the angels down, ’tis said ; 


Love makes an angel of a maid, 
And an archangel of her lover ; 
For each in each can this discover, 
Although, to the unloving eyes, 
A simple pair, without disguise.! 


said 


Celestial Love! to thee we owe 
The brightest phase of all below ; 
The sweetest song of birds is — 
For thee the gayest colours shi 
Nature herself is only Love, 
And Love is Nature—all men 









Q genial Love! thy rays of fire 
Melt the cold heart,—the dull ins pire. 
Eloquent words of burning power 
Come to the lips, in that soft hour 
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Hymn to Love, and Apology. 


HYMN TO LOVE. 


THE 





Che bel fin fa, che ben’ amando more.—PeTrarca, i. 108. 





When soul to soul speaks all con- 
fess’'d,— 
Bless’d aboveall, these are the bless'd! 


Is there a maid so sad and cold, 

That never to her ear was told 

The tale that calls the roseate flush, 

Stirring the pulse with sudden rush ? 

Alas, for her! mourn, mourn her 
fate,— 

Human, yet but half-animate ! 


Ts there a youth who never sighed 
‘To speak the words his lips denied,— 
To offer upon Beauty’s shrine 

The gifts of youth and hopes divine ? 
Love's votaries smile, in pitying scorn, 
At such a man of woman born. 


Do any doubt? They never loved. 

Do they repent? They were not 
moved 

By the undying passion’s power, 

But sighing in a sensual bower, 

Or deeming real a counterfeit, 

Awoke—to call sweet Love a cheat. 


In every 


pulse of every heart 
Love sha 


ll maintain his better part ; 

Love, ever young and ever pure, 

Th rough all the lapse of time en- 
dure ; 

And still by glowing lips be sung, 


Love, ever pure! Love, ever young! 


HYMN 





TO LOVE. 


[" is because my locks are grey 
I sing of love, 





Perchance in passion’s youthful day 
Some might reprove ; 
And while the heart beat so tumultuously, 
The measured pen its office would deny. 
















It is because my locks are grey 
I sing of ey 
The mind will Nature’s law obey, 
And memory rove, 
Seeking in many treasured stores the while 
Remembrances, the present to beguile. 


It is because my locks are grey 
I sing of love ; 
Alas for all that pass’d away ! 
Alas to prove, 
That as the exile mourns his country ever, 
Regret for faded joys shall leave us never! —A. M, Hi, 
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THE CHOLERA. 


PERIOD of absolute apathy and 
A indifference to domestic politics 
has followed the close of the late 
long and wearisome session of par- 
liament. Rebellion ‘squelched’ in 
Ireland, and riot and plunder, at 
least—not to speak of more serious 
demonstrations — averted at home, 
appeared to the people of this coun- 
try enough work for one year; and 
they have sat down and contem- 
plated, with self-complacency and 
satisfaction, the result of their manly 
resistance to that wild spirit of change 
which has already involved the rest 
of Europe in such absurd, yet seem- 
ingly inexplicable, confusion. 

Not even the presence among us 
of the Asiatic Cholera, certified, as it 
would seem, beyond a doubt, has 
had power to stir the public mind. 
In different parts of the kingdom 
has this once-dreaded scourge made 
its appearance simultaneously, jump- 
ing from one to another with no 
apparent connexion, and choosing the 
localities cf its presence with its usual 
caprice. In the metropolis, too, it 
has shewn itself; but by no means 
to establish its head-quarters there. 
It follows no current of commerce, 
nor are its visits determined by the 
density of population. It appears in 
a district, seizes its victims, and de- 
parts, scarcely having excited alarm 
in the people, who are now become 
accustomed to regard the name as 
far more terrible than the thing. 
For this wholesome change we are 
indebted to the excellent precautions 
taken by the Government, and espe- 
cially by the newly-constituted Board 


of Health. Much ofthe awe inspired 
by the Cholera arose from the mys- 
tery attending its visitations. That 
has now been cleared away. Cholera 
has been withdrawn from the regions 
of romance, and brought under the 
rule of the laboratory. Filth and 
foul air are now known to be the 
temptations it scents when on the 
wing. The law has passed like a 
besom through the habitations of the 
lowly and the vile, cleansing them 
from the impurities fatal to all. 
These precautions, with simple in- 
structions for the treatment of the 
disease in its early stages, and a wide- 
spread declaration of the doctrine 
that the disease is not contagious, 
may be looked to as the main reasons 
why the advent of the Cholera has 
not, up to the present time, renewed 
the alarm with which it was regarded 
in 1832. 


CONVICTION OF THE IRISH REBEL 
LEADERS. 


All sinister aspersions on Irish ju- 
rors notwithstanding, William Smith 
O'Brienand Thomas Francis Meagher, 
to say nothing of other less notorious 
leaders in the late rebellious attempt 
in Ireland, have been found guilty 
of the high crime laid to their charge. 
Let us be thankful for the issue, 
while at the same time we remember, 
that this very feeling ought to be 
accepted as an evidence that the ex- 
periment from which we have come 
out triumphantly was a hazardous 
one. Moreover, it would be idle to 
think of hiding, either from our- 


selves or others, that such juries as 
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those which have convicted Messrs. 
O’Brien and Meagher are not to be 
met with everywhere. The Irish 
Government was put to no little 
trouble, and the law officers of the 
Crown were exposed to much odium, 
before the latter succeeded in bring- 
ing so many honest and brave men 
together into the jury-box. Let us 
not be deluded into the persuasion 
that, having effected a good purpose 
once, we may safely trust to a like 
process for accomplishing similar pur- 
poses hereafter. Besides, the end is 
not yet. Certain threatening letters 
have already communicated to the 
jurors the pious intention of the 
friends of the convicted to visit upon 
them the sins of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, should the sentence of 
death be carried into effect, or even 
commuted for transportation. These 
may or may not be mere fulmina 
bruta, though the history of the past 
affords good reasoning for assuming 
that they are a great deal more ; but, 
even at the best, they are awkward 
missives, and seem distinctly to prove, 
that a people who do not scruple to 
send them forth are not in such a 
political and social state as to derive 
much benefit from ‘trial by jury.’ 
The greater the risk to which the 
Tipperary jurymen are exposed, 
however, the more merit is due to 
them for the honesty and hardihood 
with which they have done their 
duty ; for the difficulties with which 
they had to contend, as well within 
as without the walls of the court- 
house, cannot be exaggerated. Every 
art common to forensic ingenuity,— 
every license usual in Irish courts of 
law, was brought to bear upon their 
sympathies. Disguised appeals to 
that patriotism and sentiment of 
nationality, which it was calculated 
might smoulder even in the breasts 
of Tipperary Protestants, were al- 
ternated with demonstrations from 
spectators in favour of the prisoners, 
either wholly unchecked by the 
court, or checked with so feeble a 
solemnity as substantially to be re- 
cognised as part of the proceedings. 
Hence the trial of Mr. O’Brien 
resembled much more: a scene in a 
debating club than a solemn judicial 
procedure. Judges, jury, counsel, 
prisoner, and spectators, were all on 
a level. Meanwhile, Mr. O’Brien 
conducted himself with that infatu- 
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ated obstinacy and Quixotic exalta- 
tion which have marked his con- 
duct through his life. Though it 
might be hard to prove him insane 
under an ordinary commission of 
lunacy, his conduct throughout has 
been such as to shew that, as a 
politician at least, he is non compos. 
Even after he had been found guilty, 
upon evidence so conclusive that his 
counsel’s defence, acute in plan and 
brilliant in execution, was almost a 
piece of self-display, he addressed 
the judge with the same reliance on 
his own consistency of purpose that 
had carried him on from his early 
resistance to the family politics, down 
to his last fatal plunge. He still 
maintained that he had done all for 
patriotism, and disdained to appeal 
for mercy. The sentence of the 
court was inevitable; not so the 
execution of it. The jury, in return- 
ing their verdict of guilty, accom- 
panied it by a strong recommend- 
ation to mercy. With an oracular 
ambiguity, they added that their 
recommendation was grounded on 
‘various reasons. Their wish was 
responded to by a_ simultaneous 
prayer of a similar kind from all 
political parties in Ireland, each of 
which interpreted the oracle in its 
own peculiar way. The Orangemen, 
for example, adding their voice to 
the general prayer, did not hesitate 
to affirm that the execution of Mr. 
O’Brien, while so many conspirators 
among the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
were suffered to go at large. would 
be an act of cruel wrong. The Ro- 
man Catholic clergy and laity, on 
the other hand, shewed a becoming 
alacrity in petitioning the Govern- 
ment for mercy towards their Pro- 
testant quondam ally. But in the 
movement of these there was a tone 
of ill-disguised menace, alarming to 
the jealousy of authority, while 
the suddenness and universality of 
their appeal partook too much of 
the organised spontaneity of the old 
agitation to be agreeable. If the 
criminal had been more formidable, 
or the cause more national, this might 
have operated as a check to the na- 
tural leaning of the Executive towards 
mercy. The strongest plea for the 
prisoner lay, however, in the fore- 
gone conclusion of the English people 
that his life ought to be spared, 
because both his character and his 
$s 
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actions had inspired in this country 
a mixed feeling of pity and contempt ; 
and it is now known that the extreme 
penalty of the law will not be in- 
tlicted on him. 

In the case of Meagher, whose trial 
exhibited the same Irish caricature 
of English jurisprudence, the feelings 
excited in the public mind were of a 
different character. The jury, in re- 
commending him to mercy, included 
his youth as a plea; and still there 
was the same choral adjunct of ‘ other 
reasons. The Tipperary gentlemen 
must ever remain the mysterious 
commentators on the Irish Rebellion 
of 1848, as they have not deigned to 
disclose the spring of their judicial 
motives, and as they are no longer 
tangible in their collective capacity. 
In the case of O'Brien, the ‘ other 
reasons’ may beinterpreted variously ; 
but, in the case of Meagher, it is not 
difficult to perceive that they shadow 
forth something like an apology for 
histreason. Mea was, ina much 
ereater degree that ‘Brien, the 
victim of that agitation for the as- 
sertion of Irish nationality which 
was constructed by the ultra-Irish 
party out of the scheme which 
O’Connell had framed for the or- 
ganisation of Irish influence on the 
imperial legislature. O'Brien was 
always more for himself, and the 
gratification of his own ambitious 


vanity, than for the abstract idea of 


Irish freedom. If he had any ruling 
motive, it originated in the tradition- 
ary belief in his inheritance of the 
rights of a barbarous royalty. All 
his risks for national liberty were 
calculated for an infatuated antici- 
pation of national sovereignty. But 
his younger associate had no such 
temptations. He was really in- 
spired by a patriotic passion. Tis 
self-delusion was as great as that 
of his associate, but his motives were 
more pure. Ilis rare talents, espe- 
cially as an orator, had been long 
since recognised by his friends, and 
no small portion of his countrymen. 
Those to whom he was most dear, 
had in vain implored him to try the 
effect of time and experience upon 
his enthusiastic temperament ; but a 
dominating sentiment decided his 
career, and rendered him the victim 
of a miscalculated national move- 
ment. It was his eloquence that shed 
upon a hopeless cause the only lustre 
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of which it was capable; and if the 
English people felt towards him the 
same impulse of mercy they had in- 
dulged in towards O’Brien, it was 
from motives far more honourable 
to his character and to their magna- 
nimity. 

ONE OF THE ‘ VARIOUS REASONS’ OF 

THE TIPPERARY JURORS. 


The Irish jurors are apt to take a 
lesson from their English contem- 
poraries in their readiness to admit 
extra-judicial considerations among 
the elements of their judgment. We 
may be wrong, but we shrewdly 
uspect that Mr. Thomas Young's 
now celebrated letter had its full 
weight in leading the Tipperary 
jurors to soften their stern verdict by 
recommending the prisoner to mercy. 
Nor can any reasonable or moderate 

be surprised that it should. 


- nothing of the taste, or even 
t]} i of honour, which led 
Gencral Napier to shew to others a 


letter written to himself in the free- 
dom of unrestrained correspondence ; 
but having been shewn, it is impos- 
sible to deny that such communica- 
tion, coming from an individual who 
might reasonably be supposed to be 
cognizant of the views of the ad- 
ministration with which he was con- 
nected, could be regarded in only 
one point of view. It afforded very 
damaging evidence of the will of a 
Whig government to do the very 
deed for accomplishing which Mr. 
O'Brien and his fellow-rebels stood 
at the bar of a court of justice. The 
counsel for Mr. O’Brien was, indeed, 
too good a lawyer not to know that 
he would not be allowed to give the 
letter in evidence ; but General Napier 
was subpoenaed to produce it; and 
Mr. Joseph Parkes, it was said, was 
also summoned to Clonmel, to give 
evidence on certain statements in the 
letter involving his name. But the 
object was to afford a pretext for 
publishing a letter in the newspapers 
which it had originally been intended 
to produce on the trial of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and their object has been gained. 

Assuming the writer to have been, 
at the time, in the secrets of h’s 
party —and we do not understand 
that he himself denies this, or goes 
further than to plead indiscretion in 
writing, it certainly served well 
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as a handle for factious purposes. 
To the ill-regulated minds of the 
Irish Liberal party, it appeared to 
raise the whole question of the guilt 
or innocence of O’Brien and his con- 
federates. Special pleading as to the 
mere facts of the attempted rising set 
side, there could be no doubt even 
among them that a verdict must be 
given against the prisoners under the 
indictment. But the precedent set 
forth in Mr. Young’s letter appeared 
to override the technicalities of law, 
and opena wider field for de fence. The 
Jrish Liberals conceive that O’Brien 
tood in no worse position than did 
the Whigs in 1831. Irish grievances 
hey considered to beas much proven 

was then the case for Reform. 
The majority of the Irish people had 

r many years shewn their desire to 
‘remove those grievances, but they 

.d met with an obstruction, as they 

ed, in the inert antipathies of 

: English, which aoe them of 

hope. This they regarded as 
ituti ng a paralle i to the resist- 

{the House of Lords, and the 

- i »wn disinclination of the 
, to the passing of the Reform- 
t the eleventh hour. To over- 

1e that resistance, the Whig mi- 
nisters, they maintain, were pre- 
ared to have called on the large 

ywns to take up arms, and the at- 
tempt of O’Brien to rouse the people 
f Ire land was held to be similar; 
e only difference being, that the 
Whig threat was sufficient in 1832 
to effect its purpose, while the 
actual attempt of O'Brien only 
served to shew how utterly ground- 
less had been his expectations. Cer- 

tainly, it is for the Whigs to ex- 
culpate themselves from the charge 

punishing others for doing that 
inef iectually” which they had done 
effectually themselves. Their official 
duty, of course, compelled them to 
rosecute rebels as well as to put 

‘own rebellion; but they would have 

given a more substantial proof of 
their repentance for the deeds of the 
Reform year, ifthey had called upon 

a party more politically pure to per- 
form the duty of the State. 

Although the threatened rebellion 
has exploded so innocently, and the 
criminals have been so successfully 
prosecuted, it would be wrong to 
forget that there really are ‘ various 
Teasons’ why England should not 


ti 
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consider her duty entirely fulfilled. 
However criminal may have been 
the acts of men like Meagher — 
however impracticable and incon- 
venient the spirit of nationality 
which they sought to interpose be- 
tween English conciliation and Irish 
suffering, it seems clear from the 
whole of their speeches and conduct 
that they were in earnest, and that 
they believed, however wrongly, that 
they had a duty to perform to their 
country. 

It is well the 

] 


ut the system of agita- 
tion should have come to a head 
in this way, till it burst; but the 
original m: uterials for that agitation 
i as full vigour as ever. It 

r ade at this moment, when 

is at our feet, that we ou ght 

rge towards that country a 

» lone since recog nised. 

A more grand, even a more tempting 
opport unity, was never to the 


former 


offered 
genius of statesmen. At no 
period ae there been evinced so 
general a disposition to accept the 
measures which may be proposed 
by the wisdom of the imperial legis- 
lature; while the English people 
would - rei udy to go great lengths 
in leg wee for Ireland, because, 
value ¢ tha lrish pauperis: u threatens 
them with an annual drain, they 
would rather at once, by a final and 
comprchensive settlement of political 
and social grievances, put her in 
the way of permanently maintaining 
herself. There can be little doubt that 
considerations of this kind helped to 
influence the Tipperary gentlemen 
in the language of their r ‘commenda- 
tions to mercy; and the Govern- 
ment, it is generally understood, 
accepted the recommendations in a 
kindred spirit. But now the ques- 
tion asked is, What are the Govern- 
ment prepared todo? We believe 
that their desire to pay the Roman 
Catholic priests, either out of the 
consolidated fund or by the appro- 
priation of the endowments of the 
Established Church, is no longer a 
secret. And they are, or were, pre- 
pared to vindicate the wisdom of 
the policy, by holding up the Roman 
Catholic priesthood as mainly instru- 
mental in putting down the spirit of 
insurrection, and averting the hor- 
rors ofa civil war. Had this been 
done at the period of the Union, or 
even in 1829, when the Roman Ca- 
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tholic lay disabilitics were removed, 
we venture to say that Ireland would 
have been at the present moment in 
avery different state from what we 
sec. But the policy of urging on so 
marked a change at a moment when, 
whether justly or not, the Roman 
Catholic clergy are believed by the 
bulk of the English people to have 
goaded the Irish into a rebellion, 
from the danger of sharing in which 
they themselves recoiled, may well 
be doubted. In any event, we be- 
lieve that, whether wise or unwise, 
the Whigs are not the men, nor is 
this the season, for proposing it. If 
they try, they will fail; and the mis- 
chief that is certain to accrue from 
such an attempt made and defeated 
defies calculation. Meanwhile, Lord 
Clarendon and the Orangemen are 
at two. On which side on the con- 
troversy truth and justice lie, is, of 
course, a moot point; and we leave 
the contending parties to settle their 
differences. 


CONDITION OF RAILWAY PROPERTY. 

We were not far wrong last 
month when we anticipated the pro- 
bable consequences of the congress 
of railway chairmen. Without en- 
tering on the question of motive, we 
may take the fact, that the public 
convenience in railway travelling is 
to be made to bend to the pecuniary 
interests of shareholders. ‘There are 
to be fewer trains and higher fares. 
This is a confession, on the part of 
the railway statesmen, that the elas- 
ticity of the railway system has 
reached its limits. It was supposed 
that railway travelling was regulated 
by the same laws which have been 
found to prevail elsewhere—that in- 
creased facilities and cheapness would 
multiply traffic. The railway po- 
tentates, however, by proclaiming a 
contrary conviction, have struck a 
more serious blow at railway pro- 
perty than it has yet received, either 
from panic within the companies or 
commercial pressure without. That, 
however, is their affair. But we 
cannot help thinking the day will 
eome when they will regret having 
compromised the interests under their 
charge for the mere sake of staving 
off a temporary difficulty. 

The depreciation of railway pro- 
perty is a subject of so much public 
importance that it deserves a place 
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here. If we observed the public 
funds steadily going down, we should 
think it necessary to inquire into the 
cause of so dangerous a symptom. 
Railway stock has now reached such 
a point, as that its fluctuations 
assume an importance not much in- 
ferior to those of the funds. In the 
one case, it is of importance to know 
causes; in the other, we have to 
look at consequences. ‘These are 
daily becoming more serious. Riail- 
way property ramifies so extensively 
among the public as to involve ques- 
tions of wide domestic interest. It 
is not too much to say, that at th 
present time the fate of thousands 
of families—the great question of 
affluence or utter beggary—depends 
upon the state of the railway shar 
market. There are two causes to 
which the continuous depreciation 
may be ascribed: either there is a 
panic because the public are ill- 
informed on the facts, and give way 
to exaggerated fears; or there is 
a conspiracy, on the part ofinterested 
persons, to force down railway shares 
that they may buy them at their 
lowest price, and profit by the in- 
evitable rise. On the first it may 
be observed, that the traflic of the 
principal railways exhibits a steady 
increase, while the working expenses 
have been diminished. In the face 
of these facts, it is difficult to under- 
stand why shareholders should mis- 
trust the soundness of their own pro- 
perty. On the question of fraud, it 
may be observed that a statement 
has been put forward, on a high 
authority, to the effect, that although 
the stock of one of the most prosper- 
ous lines has constantly declined, ac- 
cording to Stock Exchange quota- 
tions, the applications for registration 
of transfers come in very slowly, and 
in a small proportion. ‘This is al- 
most conclusive evidence that ther 
j unfair dealing, because a 
bona fide sale cannot be made with- 
out a transfer of the shares. The 
principal companies have taken — 
tardily, it must be said—the best 
means of counteracting both thes 
evils, by publishing the most full 
statements of all their transactions. 
Yet even this step cannot be said to 
have any value, except as tending to 
remove those vague suspicions of 
misconduct on the part of the com- 
panies which had been industriously 


i some 
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circulated for some time past by a 
portion of the press, apparently for 
sinister purposes. The main facts 
in connexion with the chief com- 


panies have always been before the 
shareholders, and a very little com- 
mon sense and arithmetic combined 
would have prevented the mischief. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE : CHANGE OF MINISTRY AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
General Cavaignac has extricated 
himself from one difficulty only to 
plunge into another. For some time 
past his ministry had become more 
and more unpopular in the Assem- 
bly, and contemptible to the people. 
\s the mere ciphers around a mili- 
a dictator at a period of peril, 
they were as fit fortheir posts as any 
but from the time when 
Cavaignac commenced merging his 
military into his civil character as 
President of the Council of Ministers, 
the want of more efiicient colleagues 
became daily more apparent. Seve- 
ral significant hints had conveyed 
this truth to Cavaignac, before our 
last publication. A change of minis- 
try was inevitable. For a long time 
the general hesitated ere he could 
fix on the party on whom he should 
in for support. He had a choice 
‘tween the Red Republicans and 
ultras of all shades on the one hand, 
1d the moderate politicians, more 
wr less reactionary in their political 
ws, on the other. It is believed 
hat, if Cavaignac had consulted his 
personal predilections, he would ra- 
ay have based his operations on 
he extreme party, because there is a 
very general impression among the 
Republicans on principle that the 
object of the moderate party is to 
bring back monarchy in some form 
r other. Whatever may be the 
practical wisdom of General Cavaig- 
s ultimate choice, to him is due 
the praise of having proved himself 
capable of exercising the sovereign 
power under a constitutional form of 
overnment ; because he has learnt 
that most important, but most diffi- 
cult lesson of rulers, to sacrifice his 
private opinions and inclinations to 
the good of the State. 
_ Opinion is divided as to the pru- 
lence of the selection made by Ca- 
vaignae. No one regretted the re- 
signation of Messrs. Senard, Vaula- 
belle, and Recurt; but there were 
many to be found who held that the 
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selection of Messrs. Dufaure and 
Vivien was a hazardous concession to 
the old régime, which would have 
the effect of disgusting the ultras, 
while it wounded the pride of the 
leading moderates. M. Freslon’s 
appointment appears to have been 
received with less disfavour. He 
had made himself friends in the 
Assembly, without having had 
the opportunity of making himself 
enemies elsewhere. Those who re- 
ard this change of ministry in a 
party, or strategic point of view, 
maintain, that the Pre sident has com- 
mitted the ordinary mistake of those 
who seek to steer a middle course in 
periods of excitement. But a more 
enlarged and liberal consideration of 
his conduct would lead to the in- 
ference that he wishes to give the 
whole nation, irrespective of party 
divisions, a guarantee of the inipar- 
tiality of his government. In this 
light the Assembly may be supposed 
to have regarded his decision, because 
they passed, by a very large ma- 
jority, 2 vote of confidence in the 
new ministers. 

Personally, the new ministers re- 
flect credit on General Cavaignac’s 
discernment and judgment. M. Du- 
faure, as our readers will remember, 
had attained distinction, both as an 
orator and as a minister, under Louis 
Philippe, although, of late years, he 
had not taken office. This last fact 
rendered him less obnoxious to the 
Republican party. M. Vivien, also, 
had already established his reputa- 
tion; and during his former service 
of the State he acquired a 
tensive popularity. 

The advent of the new ministers 
to power was accompanied by an act 
of grace. The state of siege, which 
had vexed the good people of Paris 
since June, was formally abandoned. 
General Cavaignac and his ministers 

are of opinion that they have sufficient 
power at their command to suppress 
any insurrectionary movement, and 
all they are disposed to ask from the 
Chamber is the retention of some 


very ¢x- 
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restraints on the excessive license of 
the press. 

The various articles of the new 

tepublican Constitution have been 
agreed to, with more or less discussion 
and modification. Whatever may 
be the secret plans of the Bourbonites, 
of either section, or the Imperialists, 
nothing appears on the surface to 
disturb an unanimity, so general, as 
almost to lead to a suspicion that the 
real struggle of principle is by com- 
mon consent postponed. <A great 
contest was anticipated on the ques- 
tion, whether the President of the 
Republic should be elected by the 
Assembly or by the people at large. 
The supporters of Red Republican 
views advocated the former proposi- 
tion, believing that from an Assem- 
bly elected under the auspices of 
Ledru Rollin and his pro-consular 
agents their candidate would have 
the better chance of success. The 
moderate, or reactionary party, on 
the other hand, advocated an appeal 
to the whole people, believing that a 
great change had taken place in pro- 
vincial France, and that ifthe people 
generally had ever sincerely wished 
for the Republic, they were now 
heartily tired of it. The decision of 
the Assembly falsified the expecta- 
tions of the ultra-Republicans ; for, 
by an immense majority, the appeal 
to the whole nation was resolved 
upon. This, and other evidences of 
moderation in the Assembly, may 
justify us in passing over, without 
special censure, some episodical scenes 
of excitement, and even of personal 
violence, which have chequered their 
proceedings. Even the British House 
of Commons, at times, conducts itself 
in an undignified manner; and we 
must not be surprised if similar 
scenes occur, in a more serious shape, 
among a multitude of many hundred 
deputies, some of them confessedly 
illiterate, and a large majority alto- 
gether unused to legislatorial eti- 
quette. 

The election of President of the 
Republic, which, it is said, will take 
place early in December, naturally 
excites a deep interest in France 
and throughout Europe. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish probabilities amidst 
the multitudinous speculations afloat. 
There seems, however, little reason 
to doubt, that General Cavaignac and 
Prince Louis Napoleon will be the 
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favourite candidates. Upon the 
prince is reflected the inherited 
admiration of the people for his 
illustrious uncle. His personal claims 
appear to be small. If, however, 
he is imbued with a right sense 
of the duties of a constitutional sove 
reign, illustrious qualities will not be 
demanded from him, but rather 
habit of yielding to the well-ascer 
tained wishes of the majority. Cer 
tainly, the public acts of his past 
career have not been favourable t 
his reputation. The unlucky at- 
tempts at Strasbourg and Boulogne 
would have condemned him in the 
eyes of any sensible people ; nor has 
he displayed, either by his writings 
or other personal efforts, any proot 
that time and experience hay 
wrought in him effectual changes 
His last exhibition before the Frene! 
public was by no means favourable 
to him. 

He was always told by his friends, 
that if he attempted to appear in the 
tribune he would irrecoverably da- 
mage himself. He did appear in th 
tribune, and did damage himself, 
although, it seems, not irrecoverably 
Still, a hesitating, stammering speech, 
must not be taken as proof of a want 
of general capacity ; and the friends 
of the Prince may fairly point to his 
illustrious uncle’s lame oratory on 
the 18th Brumaire, as a powerful 
reminiscence in his favour. The ge- 
neral impression of those who are 
best informed would seem to be, that 
Prince Louis has a better chane« 
than any of the other candidates. 
among whom have been mentioned 
Marshal Bugeaud, Ledru Rollin, and 
Thiers. 

While upon French affairs w 
may notice that Lord Brougham 
has published, in the shape of a let- 
ter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, an 
essay on the French Revolution. 
The noble writer has unfortunately 
fallen into great disfavour with the 
newspaper press, whose ordinary op- 
position was, on this occasion, en- 
venomed by some strictures of Lord 
3rougham on the anonymous in pe- 
riodical literature, and generally, 2 
slighting and somewhat contempt- 
uous tone in speaking of newspape! 
editors. The consequence of this 
misplaced quarrel has been, that the 
intrinsic worth of Lord Brougham’s 
reflections on the events of France 
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has been lost sight of in the anxiety 
of critics and political writers to pro- 
secute their professional revenge. 
The work has run rapidly through 
several editions, besides being printed 
almost in full by all the leading 
newspapers. Lord Brougham takes 
the same general views of the revo- 
lutionary movement in Europe and 
its results, that have from time to 
time been put forward by ourselves. 
The book is valuable ; not so much 
for any originality in its mode of 
treating the question, as from its 


being a kind of permanent record of 


facts and conclusions, in which the 
writer does not give expression to 
his own views merely, but finds him- 
self in accord with the most distin- 
guished statesmen of Europe. 
Another distinguished orator and 
statesman has published a work in- 
timately connected with the same 
subject in its social bearings. M. 
Thiers has addressed to his country - 
men, through the Constitutionnel, a 
series of lectures, embodying a course 
of elementary instruction in the first 
principles of morality, and the bind- 
ing ties of society. Such a work, 
printed in sober earnestness, is a me- 
lancholy commentary on the state of 
opinion in France. The latter por- 
tion of this publication is devoted to 
a subject less sarcastically chosen. 
It is an elaborate refutation of the 
doctrines of the Communists and 
Socialists. As those doctrines, we 
fear, are still only in the early stages 
of their developement, and are likely 
hereafter to give some trouble to the 


guardians of civilisation, the work of 


M. Thiers will, in this respect, pos- 
sess a permanent value. 

Since the foregoing was written, 
another modification of the French 
ministry has occurred. The respected 
Minister of Finance, M. Goudchaux, 
it is well known, has long sought a 


fitting opportunity to divest himself 


of his embarrassing office. Among 
the subjects discussed in the Chamber 
during the last week of the month 
was the demand made on account 
of the expenses of the Provisional 
Government, from the 25th of Feb- 
ruary to the llth of May. The 
amount, no doubt, was cnormous ; 
but then the emergency was serious, 
and the demands for secret-service 
money, and for various kinds of ille- 
gitimate expense, must have been 
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incessant. M.Goudchaux, on behalf 
of the Government, urged on the 
Assembly to agree to the demand 
without requiring detailed accounts. 
Upon a plea of invaded personal 
honour, M. Ledru Rollin was en- 
abled to add to the embarrass- 
ment of the ministry by demanding 
the fullest investigation. In this he 
was supported by M. Garnier Pages. 
After an animated struggle, the As- 
sembly, which, while the Provisional 
Government was in power, lauded 
all its acts, displayed the proverbial 
ficklencss of popular bodies by voting 
against the minis ster, and in fayour 
of the detailed inquiry. Upon this, 
M. Goudchaux resigned. General 
Cavaignac was much chagrined at 
this determination, as it placed him 
in the position of having to re- 
constitute his ministry by a shifting 
of offices, and an admission of a new 
member. M. Dufaure commenced 
his functions as Minister of the In- 
terior with some éclat. He is a man 
calculated, by his intellect, as well as 
by his personal characteristics, to 
impress the moral weight of the Go- 
vernment upon such a body as the 
French Chamber. If his official tact 
is equal to his senatorial abilities and 
standing, he is likely to become a 
very popular minister. After such 
men as Ledru Rollin and Senard, he 
appears already a giant. He is re- 
ported to be a man ofa fixed charac- 
ter and much determination of pur- 
pose. He will have a fine field for 
the exercise of those qualities in the 
administration of his office in the 
provinces. The pranks Ledru 
Rollin and his pro-consular agents, 
while organising the arrangements 
for the election of the Assembly, 
have created disorder throughout 
France. ‘The guarantees afforded by 
the personal character and local in- 
fluence of the old employées have 
been swept away by the advent of 
the new men. An honest exercise 
of the elective functions in the ap- 
proaching struggle for the president- 
ship is of the utmost importance to 
the permanent interests of France. 
But the task imposed on M. Dufaure 
is one which will call for a com- 
bination of firmness and tact not 
often found in the same individual. 
If the past reputation of this states- 
man be not exaggerated, he will 
prove himself equal to the delicate 
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and difficult duty. He has com- 
menced his functions by issuing, to- 
gether with the Minister of Justice, 
circulars to all prefects and attorney- 
generals in departments, forbidding 
public functionaries to take part in 
democratic banquets. Among the 
other facts of French affairs, we may 
mention that M. Trouvé Chouvel 
has been appointed Minister of Fi- 
nance in place of M. Goudchaux ; 
and that Marshal Bugeaud has inti- 
mated that he will allow himself to 
be nominated a candidate for the 
presidency of the Republic. 





CRITICAL POSITION OF THE AUSTRIAN 
EMPIRE. 

The ultimate fate of the Austrian 
empire still remains a mystery. The 
communication between the capital 
and the rest of Europe having been 
interrupted, correct information can- 
not be obtained of what is going on 
there; and the accounts from the 
other parts of the empire are so con- 
flicting—so tinged with the exagger- 
ation of contending partisans, that 
it is difficult to come to a correct 
conclusion as to the actual position 
of the parties. If the facts were 
more apparent, our inferences would 
be comparatively easy. The pro- 
phecy attributed to Prince Metter- 
nich—‘ After me, the Deluge’—has 
been singularly exemplified. Long 
before the revolutionary movement 
of this year, it had been foreseen 
that the Austrian empire could not 
permanently remain as then consti- 
tuted—that the German inhabitants 
of Austria Proper would not be able 
to maintain the authority of a des- 
potic system over subject races. The 
Viennese insurrection of March, and 
the concession ofa liberal constitu- 
tion by the emperor to all parts of 
his dominions, according to their se- 
veral wants, seemed to avert a cala- 
mity postponed, but not inevitable. 
The rapid conquest by Radetski of 
the Lombardian provinces gave ad- 
ditional strength to the Imperial 
power, which also secured a moral 
influence with mankind, by exhibit- 
ing moderation in the hour of vic- 
tory. ‘Thus some of the chief diffi- 
culties of the question seemed to have 
been overcome. 

Under superficial appearances of 
amity and reconciliation, mutual mis- 
trust was at work between the em- 
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peror and those who had taken part 
in the insurrection. He was believed 
to be plotting a restoration of the 
old order of things, and all his con- 
cessions were, therefore, regarded as 
so many marks of meditated treach- 
ery. ‘The Viennese watched with 
jealousy the progress of the struggle 
between the Magyar and Sclavonian 
races. The Ban, Jellachich, first 
treated as a rebel, was afterwards 
taken into the confidence of the em- 
peror and his advisers, and was in- 
vested with a supreme Imperial com- 
mand. He stood forward, ostensibly, 
as the Imperial officer, the Hunga- 
rians taking their turn as declared 
rebels. The Viennese saw, or af- 
fected to see, in this movement, an 
attempt to re-establish imperial des- 
potism by the arms of the Croatian 
hordes. An insurrection broke out 
early in October, on occasion of some 
troops, long located in Vienna, 
having been ordered thence to form 
a junction with the army of the Bern. 
Some of the National Guard and some 
of the troops took part with the mob ; 
he insurrection became successful ; 
he emperor abandoned his capital ; 
and the power of the Government 
was exercised provisionally by the 
Diet, or rather by the remnant of the 
Dict, which declared itself perma- 
nent. Count Augsperg, the Imperial 
commander in Vienna, withdrew the 
faithful troops to a secure position 
in the neighbourhood; the Lun- 
garians, under Kossuth, advanced to 
the aid of the insurrectionists ; while 
Jellachich came up to within a short 
distance of Vienna, for the purpose of 
aiding the Imperial general. Tor 
some time Vienna was in imminent 
danger of being bombarded; but 
mediation and negotiation averted 
that calamity ; and the hostile armies 
severally retired to a greater dis- 
tance. The emperor could not be 
prevailed upon to return to his ca- 
pital. His minister of war, Count 
Latour, had been murdered with 
the most ferocious atrocity by the 
Viennese, while Count Lamberg and 
the two Counts Zechi had also i 
Hungary fallen a sacrifice to t 

fury of the populace. With the 
example of Louis XVI. before his 
t is not surprising that the 





eyes, it 
emperor should have hesitated to 
place himself in the power of such 
barbarians. 
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Thus the case stood up to about 
the 20th of the past month, from 
which time more explicit intelligence 
reached this country. It now ap- 
peared that the coup d'état attempted 
by the emperor for a restoration of 
his authority, which led to the insur- 
rection in Vienna, had a sounder and 
broader basis than it was supposed 
to have. It was neither an imperial 
caprice nor a royal treachery. Even 
in Vienna the respectable inhabit- 
ants groaned under the tyranny of 
the insurrectionary authority. Only 
the fear of bombardment had pro- 
duced the semblance of an unanimity, 
which was but the temporary agree- 
ment dictated by a common fear. 
The external aid from the Hungarian 
army, which had been relied upon 
by the insurgents, failed them at the 
critical moment. A diversion was 
created in Hungary itself, and the 
Hungarian forces were compelled to 
withdraw for the defence of Hun- 
gary, against insurrectionary move- 
ments by a subject race. A more 
fatal check, stili, to the Ilunga- 
rian advance, had its rise in the 
army itself. We are obliged to de- 
pend on the most seemingly authen- 
tic accounts, in stating that when the 
Hungarian army came in sight of 
that of Jellachich, who, it will be 
remembered, was the authorised ge- 
neral of the emperor, an impulse of 
loyalty overpowered the animosity 
of race in a large portion of the 
Hungarian cavalry, who went over 
to the Imperial standard. In the 
meanwhile the emperor had found, 
from Sclavonian subjects, too long 
slighted, that loyalty he had failed 
to inspire in the Hungarian nation, 
too long pampered. His three ge- 
nerals, Windischgratz, Jellachich, 
and Augsperg, were each at the head 
of a powerful body of troops. Their 
movements had also the moral force 
derived from the Imperial sanction. 
To give additional efficacy to this 
element of power, the emperor, from 
his retreat, issued proclamations, re- 
gularly countersigned, in which he 
renewed his royal assurances that he 
Was struggling, not for despotic as- 
cendancy, but to obtain that power 
which would enable him to secure 
and maintain the constitutional liber- 
ties of his subjects. Armed with this 
double authority, the Imperial ge- 
nerals could advance upon Vienna. 
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Their declared object was not to 
bombard the city, or to have re- 
course to military operations if nego- 
tiations could avail. At the time at 
which we write, the latest accounts 
state that Vienna was surrounded 
by Imperial troops, Windischgratz 
having established himself on the 
island of Lobau, in the Danube, and 
in its neighbourhood, while Jella- 
chich and Augsperg maintained their 
military cordon to the south, east, 
and west. 

In the meanwhile the German 
Central Power at Frankfort had 
shewn a disposition to step in as me- 
diator; and whatever may be the 
ultimate decision of the Emperor of 
Austria to yield to or resist the as- 
sumption of authority by the Frank- 
fort parliament and its ministers, 
there is a disposition to acknowledge 
it, at least for the present. The 
Central Power is authorised to me- 
diate ; and there is reason to hope 
that this struggle may yet terminate 
without bloodshed, if the emperor 
be sincere in his avowed determin- 
ation to rule hereafter by constitu- 
tional means. 

Much declamation, conceived in 
the democratic spirit, has been spent 
in this country by the Liberal press, 
upon the proceedings of the Em- 
peror of Austria. He has been de- 
nounced as a traitor to his own sub- 
jects, and to the cause of liberty in 
general. Every concession he has 
made, either in granting or in pro- 
mnising constitutions to the different 
members of his empire, has been re- 
fused its moral weight, and regarded 
as another evidence of a general con- 
spiracy. It was natural, perhaps, 
that the old belief in the infallible 
virtue of royalty should have gene- 
rated a corresponding faith in demo- 
cracy. Ifthe one has been hitherto 
pushed to excess, the world seems 
now in danger of converting the 
other into a superstition. It has 
become a fashion with some advo- 
cates of liberal principles, to believe 
in the abstract rights and absolute 
virtues of insurrectionary mobs, until 
the very acts which are evidences of 
error become distorted into proofs 
of truth. It cannot be denied that 
the despotic sovereigns of Europe 
had scored up a huge debt of poiiti- 
cal obligation to their subjects. The 
pertinacious refusal of freedom of 
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speech, writing, and action, had in- 
fused a venom into the natural agi- 
tation of the people for increased 
liberty. The paternal form of go- 
vernment, however good in itself, 
had become odious to grown-up na- 
tions, because it assumed that they 
were still in political childhood. The 
worst evils of the revolutionary 
movement of this year would have 
been averted, 
Germany steadily applied themselves 
to granting in due time, with 
due restrictions, those constitutional 
privileges which the 
ceived to have been ] 
price of their aid in t 
French yoke. But, looking 
partially at the Austrian struggle, it 
does seem that the governing 
thority has been misunc lerstood, 
only in its purposes, but Iso i 
rights. It 
the 


and 


Senne con- 


romised as the 
throwing oti tne 


more im- 


has been fore 
Emperor of Austria is, 

merely the sovereign 

small district of which Vienna 
immediate capital, but that he owes 
duties to, and exacts allegiance from, 
the other constituent T 
foment civil war, needlessly, is a 
crime alike in sovereign and in sub- 
jects ; but when subjec small 
portion of ‘reat empire have re- 
belled against their lawful emperor, 
it appears unjust to condemn the so- 
vereign for availing himself of the 
loyalty of others of hi aides to 
put that rebellion down. 

As far - the facts have hitherto 
been dev eloped, the case of the em- 
peror appears to have been unfairly 
stated in this country, and his cha- 
racter blackened to an unwarrant- 
able extent. The future can alone 
determine what are the respective 
intentions of the opposed parties ; 
but, in the present aspect of affairs, 
the chief evil seems to lie in the 
existence of mutual mistrust and 
suspicion. If the central German 
authority shall be enabled to step in 
and put an end to this anomalous 
condition of things, it will perform 


— 
Now 


ts inones 


had the sovereigns of 


[November, 1848, 


the only substantial good it has ever 
yet done, or can hope to accomplish. 


PRUSSIA. 

Berlin still continues in a state of 
excitement. For a long time past 
disturbances have been anticipated 
between the Burgher Guard and the 
workmen; but there is hope of an 
accommodation, and of the conse- 
quent maintenance of tranquillity, 
The military minister of the king has 
found himself unequal to the task of 
governing the kingdom in its present 

*xcited state. He has resigned, and 
the » king in vain endeavoured to 
induce him to resume office. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 
1 
” Cor ispiracies 
still threatened our 
y empire in the north. At 
Moultan no decisive result had oc- 
» British forces were 
in a position of security, and orepened 
with vigour at the critical 


: ati sfactory. 


vhol 
¥ 110i’, 


fection 
wiecti aa 


——— a 
curred, oul the 


art 
LO aCl 
moment. 


From 


the Cape of Good Hope 
@ccounts have been received that Sir 
arry Smith had defeated the rebel 
Boers on the 29th of August, with 
creat loss to the latter, and not a 
» our own forces. The rebels 
had dispersed in all directions. Sir 
Harry Smith was oe wounded. 
The accounts from the West In- 
dies are still of the most melancholy 
character. Jamaica is in a state 
bordering on beggary; estates are 
thrown out of calsivation, and the 
labourers, consequently, are in a des- 
perate state. To all these evils may 
lded financial difficulties. From 
the other colonies unfavourable news 
reaches this country ; and in Jamaica, 
more especially, dark hints of re- 
sistance and thoughts of separation 
are manifested. Sir Charles Grey, 
whose life was supposed to be m 
danger, has recovered from his late 
accident. 
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